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CHAPTER  XLII. 


Congress  at  Vienna. — State  of  France. — Ministry  appointed  by 
Lonis  XVIII.— Meeting  of  the  Lepslative  Body. — Address  of 
the  King. — New  Constitational  Charter. — ^Report  on  the  State 
of  the  Nation. — Financial  Measures. — L&wa  for  regulating  the 
Press. — Enactment  respecting  the  Emigrants. — Discontents. — 
Changes  in  the  state  of  Society  caused  by  the  Revolution. — 
Four  Grand  Parties. — ThQ  Royalists. — The  Princes. — The 
Clergy. — Low  state  of  Religion. — Funeral  of  Mademoiselle 
Raucour. — Disinterment  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.— 
The  Jacobins. — The  Bonapartisth. — The  Army.— Causes  of 
iheir  attachment  to  the  Imperial  Exile,  and  their  dislijce  of 
the  Bourbon  Dynasty. — The  Constitutionalists—  Perilous  si- 
tuation of  the  Royal  Gov^nment. — Character  of  Carnot. — His 
celebrated  Pamphlet. — Fouche. — Secret  machinations  of  the 
Jacobin  Party. — ^Vigilance  of  the  Bonapartists. — Napoleon  at 
Elba. — Conspiracy  for  his  Restoration  to  Power. — He  com- 
mences an  active  Correspondence  with  Franco  and  Naples. — 
Energetic  proceedings  of  his  Partisans  in  France. — Female  Con- 
■fiiratais. — Extension  of  the  Plot  throughout  the  Provinces.— 
General  disaffection  of  the  Army. — The  case  of  General 
Excelman. — Imbecile  conduct  of  the  French  Government. 


Xo WARDS  the  close  of  the  year  the  Austrian  capi- 
tal  became  a  grand  theatre  of  diplomacy  for  the 
purpose  of  finally  reducing  to  order  and   stability 
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those  discordant  elements  which^  during  a  war  of 
five  and  twenty  years,  had  shaken  to  its  centre  the 
frame  of  society  throughout  Europe.  By  the 
Treaty  of  P|iris  it  had  been  declared^  that  all  the 
Powers  should  send  Plenipotentiaries  to  Vienna^ 
who  should  in  a  General  Congress^  adopt  such  re- 
gulations as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  carry- 
ing the  enactments  6f  that  Treaty  into  effect.  On 
the  26th  of  September  the  Emperor  of  Kut^sia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  made  their  solemn  entry  into 
Vienna,  and  never  was  the  Austrian  Court  so  bril- 
liant as  during  the  winter  of  18l4l.  Exclusive  of 
the  Monarchs  already  mentioned,  Francis  II.  enu- 
merated amongst'his  guests  the  Kings  of  Denmark 
and  Wirtemberg,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bavaria, 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Grand  Duchesses  of  01-~ 
denburgh  and  Weimar,  with  several  of  the  younger 
branches  of'  the  Royal  houses.  Besides  the  Sove- 
reigns, the  Congress  was  attended  by  sixty  of  the 
ablest  diplomatists  of  Europe.^  So  much  time  was 


*  The  respective  States  were  thus  represented : — 

Bnolakd.— Lord  Vicoount  Castlereogb,  Me«n.  Cooke,  Planta,  Ward^  Merry, 
Montague,  and  Morier. 

Rdssia.— Count  Kesselrode,  and  ihe  Rtissiao  Coonsellon  Von  AiislBtt,8cbioeder» 
and  Balgakoff. 

Austria. — Piinee  Metternich. 

Prussia.— PriDoe  Hardenberg ;  the  Prussian  Counsellon  Von  Humboldt,  Vod 
stein,  Zerboni  dl  PoaettI,  Von  Stageman,  Von  Jordan,  and  Ueutenant-General 
Von  Knesebeck. 

Pa  A  K  CR. '  •  Prinoe  .Talleyrend. 

Spain.— Tbe  Chevalier  Gomez  Labrador^  and  bis  Siecretaries  Slesirs;  Madkada 
and  BasUilo,  Don  Perez  de  Castro. 

Sardinia.— Count  S.  Morzano. 

Naplrs.— The  Prince  of  Rooco  Ronana,  the  Duke  of  CamiK)  Cblaro. 

Thb  Pops.— Cardinal  GonsalW. 
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spent  in  the  splendid  festivities  which  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  had  prepared  for  the  reception  of  these 
illustrious  foreigners,  and  in  the  preliminaries  for 
#he  regulation  of  this  august  assembly^  that  the 
Congress  was  not  formally  installed  until  the  1st 
of  November.  From  this  period  four  months  were 
spent  in  arranging  the  various  equivalents^  com- 
pensations, and  indemnities,  to  which  the  several 
States  of  Europe  were  adjudged  to  be  entitled,  and 
the  Congress  had  just  closed  their  deliberations^ 
when  an  event  occurred  which  threatened  once 
more  to  change  the  aspect  of  political  affairs,  and 
completely  to  overturn  all  that  the  Allies  had 
achieved  by  their  wisdom  and  valour. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  last  Act  of  the 
Revolutionary  Drama,  it  may  be  necessary  to  trace 
the  causes  which  facilitated  the  return  of  the  Impe- 
rial Exile  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  his 
abdication,  and  forced  the  Bourbons  once  more 


ftciLT. — The  Commander  Roifo ;  the  Duke  of  Seio  Capriola. 

Statb  ov  Lombaadt.— TbeMorqaisMalatpinadiSaiuizaro^fiom  Paria;  the 
Haiqnts  Luigl  Caniaol,  from  Mantua ;  Count  Guiseppe  Pietro  Porro^  from  Como ; 
MarqniaLaigl  Dati>  and  Coiut  Mbrtoelll  Stnda,  from  Ciemona ;  Count  SUto  Marti- 
rago  and  M.  Giadnto  Mompiaod,  from  Brescia. 

SAxosT.^Count  Von  Elding,  M.  Von  Geridorff,  and  Counsellor  Von  Gorts. 

Bataiia.— Field  Monhal  Prince  Wrede. 

WiBTBMBBna.^-Count  Von  Gorlitz,  Counsellor  Von  Vegen,  Secrfttaiy  PfdHfer, 
and  Cdont  Von  Sontheim. 

MiBOB  Obbmab  STATBa.— Iff.  Von  Gagom  for  Orange  Naamu ;  M.  Von  Gart- 
ner as  Envoy  from  thirty-six  German  Princes ;  The  Duke  of  Saze- Weimar ;  the 
Prince  ofSalm-KyriMUg ;  M^ior  Von  Zobel  for  Sexe-Cobouig ;  the  Electoral  Prince 
ofMeddenbuighStrelitz;  M.  Von  Manhol  for  the  Duchy  of  Nassau ;  M.Guniher 
Von  Beig  for  the  Principality  of  Schaumbeig ;  M.  Von  Kirchbauer  for  Hohenzollern 
Scignaiingen ;  theBann  Von  Oeiaen  for  Mecklenbaigfa  SMiiz  ;  Cooni  Monrter 
ior  Hanover ;  and  the  Senator  Hatch  for  Lubec. 

SwmsBLAMD.— MessM.  IiaHaipe  and  Renger. 
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to  fly  from  a  people,  who,  but  a  few  short  months 
before^  had  received  the  long  expatriated  Louis 
with  all  the  overflowing  gratitude  and  abject 
submissiveness  of  pardoned  criminals  or  repentant 
prodigals. 

When  Louis  XVill  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
his  anceistors^  he  evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  repair 
the  evils  under  which  France  had  suffered  during 
twenty-'five  years  of  anarchy  and  despotism.  But 
the  alarming  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, connected  with  the  personal  character  of  the 
king,  which  was  supposed  to  possess  little  decision 
or  energy,  raised  considerable  apprehensions  for 
the  continuance  and  tranquillity  of  his  reign«  The 
chief  hope  of  the  monarch  and  his  friends  rested 
on  the  admitted  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
various  parties  that  were  still  to  be  found  in  France, 
the  great  body  of  the  people^  exhausted  by  the 
pressure  of  the  war^  were  rejoiced  at  the  return  of 
that  repose  which  could  alone  restore  national 
prosperity ;  and  they  calculated,  perhaps,  without 
due  consideration  of  the  French  character^  on  the 
permanency  of  those  feelings  of  ardent  loyalty 
which  had  been  so  ostentatiously  displayed  by  the 
nation  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  most  probable  means  of  realizing  these 
pleasing  anticipations  would  have  been  the  forma- 
tion of  a  united  and  efficient  ministry;  but  the 
necessary  anxiety  to  please  ajil  parties  rendered 
this  impracticable.  All  the  members  of  the  Provi- 
sional State  Council  were  called  to  be  Boyal  Ml- 
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nistersof  State :  many  of  them  were  hacknied  iu  the 
changes  of  the  Revolution,  and  could  not,  conse- 
quently, enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  King  beyond 
the  bouods  of  the  province  which  each  adminis- 
tered. Other  situations  in  the  Ministry  were  filled 
by  confidential  adherents  of  the  Monarch,  who  had 
participated  in  his  various  changes  of  fortune,  and 
from  such  a  combination  of  discordant  materials 
nothing  but  a  weak  and  wavering  administration 
could  be  expected.  Dupont,  who  had  been  so  much 
persecuted  by  Bonaparte  on  account  of  his  surren- 
der at  Baylen,  was  appointed  Minister  at  War«  The 
charge  of  the  Finances  was  intrusted  to  the  Abb^ 
Louis^  who  had  held  several  confidential  situations 
under  the  government  of  Napoleon.  D'Ambray, 
an  ultra-royalist,  wnB  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Law  Department.  M.  Ferrand,  an  emigrant,  was^ 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  posts,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  his  secretaries  and  clerks 
were  all  devoted  to  La  Valette,  the  Post-Master 
General  umler  Napoleon.  Berenger,  Director  of  the 
Caisse  <f  Amoriissemeni^  under  Bonaparte,  was  con^ 
stitoted  Director  General  of  the  Indirect  Taxes. 
The  Abb6  Montesquriou,  formerly  a  member  o^ 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  name<l  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  Beugnot,  who  had  been  Minister  of 
Finance  in  tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  became 
Oireetof  of  Police,  retaining  in  his  department 
the  principal  part  of  those  olBBcers  who  bad  served 
under  Pouch6  and  Savary  :  and  Count  Blacas 
d'AuIps,  a  zealous  royalist,  was  nominated  Mini»- 
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ter  of  the  Household.  Amongst  these  none  was 
considered  as  First  Minister,  though  Count  Bla- 
cas,  who  had  constantly  accompanied  the  King  in 
exile^  was  generally  esteemed  the  favorite.  There 
was,  unfortunately,  no  common  bond  of  union  in 
the  Cabinet;  each  Minister's  acts  and  responsibility 
wer^  strictly  bounded  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
department,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  a 
governing  principle,  by  which  the  whole  should 
be  directed. — When  the  tirst  effervescence  of  loyalty 
had  subsided*  and  faction  was  again  enabled  to 
rear  its  head,  the  effects  of  this  want  of  co-operation 
in  the  government  became  too  fatally  apparent. 

On  the  4th  of  June^  two  days  after  the  allied 
troops  had  quitted  Paris,  Louis  went  in  state  to  the 
palace  of  the  Legislative  Body,  in  which  were 
assembled  the  Senators,  Peers,  and  Representatives 
of  the  nation.  His  throne  was  surrounded  by  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Marshals  of  France,  the 
Ministers,  and  other  Officers  of  State ;  and  had  the 
fervor  of  loyalty  displayed  upon  thi^  occasion  been 
equalled  by  its  sincerity,  the  scene  was  calculated 
to  make  impressions  of  the  most  affecting  nature.^ 
The  recollections  of  all  that  the  King  and  the  peo- 
ple of  France  had  suffered  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  while  the  former  was  a  dependant  exile  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  the  latter  a  prey  to  revolution^ 
anarchy,  despotism,  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  and 
foreign  warfare,  seemed  now  forgotten,  when  after 
a  long  and  arduous  struggle  for  liberty  a  descen- 
dant of  their  ancient  kings  took  his  seat  in  the 
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mickt  of  a  free  Legislature  as  a  Constitutional 
SoTereign. 

The  Address  of  Louis  was  calculated  to  cherish 
tiiose  loyal  feelings  which  seemed  to  surround  him 
on  all  sides^  for  while  it  evinced  his  sincere  wish  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  people, 
it  endeavoured  to  console  them  for  their  losses,  and 
held  forth  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  advan- 
tages that  were  likely  to  result  f  A>m  the  restoration 
of  peace.    **  Gentlemen,"  said  the  King,  "  sur- 
<^  rounded  as  I  am,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  Great 
^'  Officers  of  State,  and  the  Bepresentatives  of 
^^  a  Nation,  which  unceasingly  lavishes  on  me  the 
^  most  affecting  marks  of  its  regard,  I  congratulate 
^^  myself  on  having  become  the  dispenser  of  those 
^  benefito,  which  Providence  has  deigned  to  confer 
^^  on  my  people.     I  have  concluded  a  peace  with 
^<  Austria,  Russia,  England,  and  Prussia,  in  which 
^  all  their  Allies  are  included,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
"  Princes  of  Christendom.  The  war  was  universal ; 
*^  the  peace  will  be  equally  so.    The  rank  which 
^^  France  has  always  held  amongst  the  natid^ns  has 
^^  been  transferred  to  no  other,  and  remains  in  her 
'^  undivided  possession.  All  thatother  States  acquire 
'^  as  to  security  tends  equally  to  increase  her's, 
^'  and  consequently  increases  her  real  power.  That 
^^  portion  of  her  conquests  which  she  doeji  not 
^'  retain,  should  not  be  regarded  as  detracting  from 
"her  real  strength.     The  glory  of  the  French 
'^  armies  has  received  no  stain.    The  monuments 
•^  of  their  valour  exist,  and  the  chefs^ceuvre  of  art 
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^^  henceforth  belong  to  us  by  more  stable  and  sa- 
"  cred  rights  than  those  of  victory.     The  paths  of 
*^  commerce  which  have  so  long  been  closed  are 
**  about  to  be  re-opened.     The  markets  of  France 
"  will  not  only  be  open  to  the  productions  of  her 
*'  own  soil  and  industry,  but  will  ^Iso  be  supplied 
^^  from   the  possessions  which  she  recovers,  with 
"  such  articles  as  custom  has  taught  her  to  want, 
^^  as  well  as  those'  which  are  necessary  for  the  arts 
^'  she  pursues^     She  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to 
"  deprive  herself  of  them,  or  to  obtain  them  on 
^^  ruinous  conditions.     Our  manufactures  are  about 
^^  to  flourish  again,  our  maritime  towns  are  resum- 
^^  ing  their  activity*     Every  thing  promises  that  a 
*Mong  calm  without,  and  durable  felicity  within, 
"  will  be  the  happy  effects  of  peace*     One  sad  re- 
^^  collection,   however,   will    always   diminish   my 
^'  joy.     I  was  born,  and  hoped  to  have  remained  all 
^^  my  life,  the  most  faithful  subject  of  the  best  of 
.  "  kings ;  but  to-day  I  occupy  his  place.     Still  he 
^^  is  not  entirely  dead  ;  for  he  lives  in  the  testament 
'^by  which  he  meant  to  have  instructed  his  august 
^^and  unfortunate  son,  whose  successor  I  became. 
"  With  my  eyes  fixed  on  this  immortal  work,  pe- 
^^  netrated  by  the  sentiments  which  it  contains,  and 
^^  guided  by  the  experienced  counsel  of  several 
*'  members  of  your  body,  I  have  framed  the  Con- 
^^  stitutional  Charter  which  will  now  be  read  to  you^ 
*^  and  which  fixes  the  prosperity  of  the  State  upon 
^'aiirm  and-solid  basis."     The  Peers  and  Depu- 
ties then  took  the  prescribed  oatfas^  after  which 
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the  Chancellor,  D'Ambray^  in  presence  of  the 
&iog9  presented  the  Coiiatitiitional  Charter,  an  ab^ 
stract  of  which  will  be  founc]  in  the  subjoined 
note,^ 


*  The  ConstitatioDal  Charter  was  prefaced  by  a  Declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  King,  from  which  we  may  deduce  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated  in  not  aceepting  the  Charter  proposed  to 
bim  bj  the  Provisional  Government     It  commenoed  by  asserting 
that  the  authority  in  France  rested  altogether  in  the  person  of  the 
King,  but  that  his  predecessors  had  not  hesitated  to  modify  the 
exercise  of  it  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  that 
thus  the  Commons  were  indebted  for  their  enfranchisement  to  Louis 
le  Gro!},  and  for  their  confirmation  and  extension  to  St  Louis  and 
Philip  le  Bel — that  the  Judicial  Order  was  established  and  developed 
by  the  laws  of  Lo|iis  XL  Henry  IL  and  Charles  IX.  and  finally, 
that  all  parts  of  the  pnbUe  administration  were  wisely  regulated  by 
rarioos  ordioancea  of  Jjonis  XIV.     In  imitation  of  the  conduct  of 
his  predecessors,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  appreciate  the 
progress  of  increasing  light,  and  the  new  relations  whch  this  pro* 
gfess  had  introduced  into  society.    He  had  ascertained  that  the 
desire  of  his  subjects  for  a  Constitutional  Charter  was  a  real  wan^ 
and  in  yielding  to  their  wish,  he  bad  taken  the  necessary  precau** 
tione  that  this  Charter  ahomld  be  worthy  of  him,  and  of  tbe  people 
whom  he  was  pvoud  to  comQuind,  uniting  the  advantages  of  a  free 
monaiehioal  institotign  with  the  rights  and  pr^ogatives  of  the 
Crown.     For  this  purpose  he  had  searched  for  the  principles  of  ^ 
Constitutional  Charter  in  the  French  character^  and  in  the  venerable 
BKAttments  of  past  ages.     In  the  re-establish^ent  of  the  Peerage 
might  be  seen  an  institution  truly  national,  whjich  should  bin4 
every  recollection  to  every  hope,  by  re-uniting  the  ancient  with  the 
modem  tinses.    The  Fields  of  March  aqd  May  and  the  Chamben 
of  the  Thifd  Estate  were  replaced  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; 
and  "  thus/'  said  the  King,  "  in  studying  to  join  anew  the  chain  pf 
Ike  tij»ea»  which  lamentable  breaches  had  interrupted^  we  hav« 
TOL  Jit.  3  O  CHAP.    XhU, 
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The  most  ardent  friemls  af  well-ordered  liberty 
found  little  to  condemn  in  the  New  Constitution ; 
but  they  felt  considerable  alarm  that  Louis  had  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  compact  emanating  from 
the  people ;  and  they  concluded  from  the  anxiety 

effaced  from  our  recolIectiOD,  as  we  wish  it  was  possible  to  efface 
from  history,  all  the  evils  which  have  affiicted  the  country  during 
our  absence.  Happy  to  find  ourselves  once  more  in  the  bosom  of 
the  great  family,  we  know  not  how  to  reply  to  the  love  of  which 
we  received  so  many  testimonies,  except  by  pronouncing  words  of 
peace  and  consolation.  The  wish  most  dear  to  our  hearts  is,  that 
all  Frenchmen  should  live  as  brothers,  and  that  no  bitter  recollec- 
tion may  ever  disturb  the  security  to  be  expected  from  the  solemn 
deed  which  we  execute  in  their  favour  this  day.  Sure  of  our  in- 
tentions, strong  in  our  conscience,  we  pledge  ourselves  before  the 
Assembly  that  hears  us,  to  be  faithful  tathis  Constitutional  Charter, 
reserving  to  ourselves  to  swear  to  maintain  it,  with  a  new  solemni- 
ty, before  the  altars  of  Him  who  weighs  in  the  same  balance  Kings 
and  Natrons.  For  these  reasons  we  have  voluntarily,  and  by  the 
free  exercise  of  our  Royal  Authority,  granted,  and  do  grant,  trans- 
fer, and  make  over  to  our  subjects,  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  suces- 
Bors,  and  for  ever,  the  Constitutional  Charter  which  follows.*^ 

This  important  document  consists  of  76  Articles,  and  its  bases 
did  not  materially  differ  from  that  presented  for  the  King^s  accep- 
tance by  the  Provisional  Government.  The  fir^t  section  thus 
defined  the 

PiTBLic  RrGHTS  OF  THB  Fbbnch  Peoplr. — All  Frenchmen  of 
whatever  rank  or  title  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  obliged 
to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  property  to  the  burthens  of  the 
State,  and  equally  admissible  to  civil  and  military  employments. 
Personal  liberty  is  guaranteed,  so  that  no  individual  can  be 
prosecuted  or  arrested  but  according  to  law.  The  Catholic  religion 
b  declared  to  be  that  of  the  State,  but  every  one  may  profess 
hit  faith  with  equal  freedom,  and  be  protected  in  its  exercise.    The 
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which  he  manifested  to  preserve  the  royal  preroga- 
tive* inviolate^  that  he  received  the  crown  as  an 
inheritance  from  his  ancestors^  not  as  a  gift  from 
the  nation. 
On  the  3d  of  July  the  Abbe  Montesquiou^  Minis- 

min'sten  of  the  Catholic  aod  Christito  modes  of  wonhip  are 
alone  to  leceive  allowances  from  the  Royal  Treasury.  The  French 
ore  allowed  the  right  of  printing  and  publishing  iheur  opinions, 
conforming  themselves  to  the  laws  repressing  the  abuse  of  that 
liberty.  All  property  is  declared  inviolable,  not  exicepting  that 
called  national ;  all  inquiry  into  opinions  or  votes  delivered  before 
the  Restojation  is  prohibited ;  and  the  Conscription  is  abolished. 

Thb  Govsrmmbnt. — The  person  of  the  King  is  declared  to 
he  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  to  him  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  State 
is  commHied  the  command  of  the  sea  and  land  force8>  the  pow« 
er  of  declaring  war,  making  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  com- 
meree,  and  the  right  of  nomination  to  all  public  employments.  The 
exercise  oi  the  Legislative  Power  is  entrusted  to  the  King,  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  collectively :  the 
King  is  to  propose  the  laws  either  to  the  Peers  or  Deputies,  with  the 
exception  of  laws  of  taxation  which  must  first  be  addressed  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies :  every  law  to  be  discussed  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  and  decided  by  vote.  The  Chambers  are  allowed  to 
petition  the  King  to  propose  laws,  and  to  suggest  what,  in  their 
o^imon,  ihey  o«{^t  to  contain.  The  King  alone  has  the  power 
to  sanction  and  promulgate  laws.'  The  Civil  list  is  to  be  fixed  by 
the  first  Legislature  assembled  after  the  King's  accession. 

Thb  Chambbr  of  Pbbbs  is  declared  to  be  an  essential  part 
•f  the  Legislature,  to  be  convoked  and  closed  at  the  same  time  with 
that  of  the  Deputies.  The  Peers  to  be  nominated  by  the  King  for 
life,  OT  rencbred  hereditary  at  his  pleasure,  and  no  limit  is  fixed 
to  their  number.  Peers  cannot  enter  the  Chambw  till  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  nor  have  a  deliberative  voice  until  that  of  thirty.  The 
CSiaofiellorjpTeaides  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  the  Princes  of  th# 
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ter  of  the  Interior,  presented  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Nation  when 
the  King  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  This 
document  exhibited  a  picture  of  the  horrible  results 
of  ivar.  which mrght  be  consulted  with  advantage  as 

*  Blood  are  always  Peers  by  rigLt  of  birth.  The  Chamber  of  PeecB 
takes  cogDizanoo  of  all  crimes  against  the  State.  Peers  are  only  to 
be  judged  by  their  Peers. 

Tab  CaAMBBROFDBPUTiEsis  to  be  chosen  by  the  Electoral  Col* 
leges  every  five  years,  and  to  be^oewed  aonually  by  a  fifth.  N  o  De- 
puty can  be  admitted  into  th^hamber  unless  he  be  forty  years  of  age 
»  and  pay  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  francs,  while  the 
electors  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  pay  direct  taxes  to 
'  the  amount  of  three  hundred  francs.  The  Presidents  of  the  Cdlege 
to  be  nominated  by  the  King,  who  also  is  to  appoint  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  a  list  of  five  members  presented  by 
the.  Chamber.     The  sitting  of  the  Chamber  to  be  public,  but  the 
demand  of  five  members  is  sufficient  for  forming  it  into  a  Secret 
Committee.     No  tax  can  be  imposed  or  icvied,  anlese  assented  to 
by  the  two  Chambers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  King,  who  must  con- 
voke the  Chambers  every  year.    He  prorogues  them  athia  pleasure, 
'   and  may  dissolve  that  of  the  Deputies ;  but  in  this  case  he  must 
convoke  a  new  one  within  three  months.     No  personal  restraint 
shall  be  laid  upon  any  member  of  the  Chamber  daring  the  Session^ 
er  within  six  weeks  before  and  after  it,  and  no  member  during  the 
Sfime  period  can  be  prosecuted  or  arrested  for  criminal  matters  with- 
out iho  permission  of  the  Chamber. 

TAe  Ministers  may  be  members  of  either  of  the  Chambers.  They 
have,  moreover,  a  right  of  admission  into  either  House,  and  must 
be  beard  whenever  they  desire  it.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
a  right  to  impeach  the  Ministers,  (for  high  treason  or  peculation 
only,)  before  the  Peers,  who  alone  are  competent  to  try  them. 

The  Judicial  Order. — ^All  justice  emanates  from  the  King,  who 
appoints  the  Judges  to  administer  in  his  name,  and  th^  eanaot 
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an  aQtidote  agaiast  the  thirst  of  conquest.  <'  His- 
tory," says  the  Minister,  "  presented  not  any  such 
example  of  a  great  nation  incessantly  precipitated 
against  its  will  into  enterprizes  constantly  increasing 
in  hazard  and  distress.  The  world  saw,  with  asto- 
Bishment,  mingled  with  terror,  a  civilized  people 
compelled  to  exchange  its  happiness  and  repose 
for  the  wandering  life  of  barbarous  hordes.  The 
ties  of  families  were  broken  ;  fathers  have  grown 


be  removed  ;  but  tbe  Justices  of  Peace,  though  nominated  by  the 
King,  are  lemoveable.  Tbe  Ordinary  Courts  and  Tribunals  are  re- 
tainedy  and  the  iostitutioDS  of  tlu)  Judges  of  Commerce  preserved. 
Tbe  institution  of  Juries  is  also  retained ;  the  changes  which  longer 
experience  may  render  necessary  to  make,  cannot  be  done  but  by 
law.  No  man  can  be  taken  out  of  tbe  hands  of  the  constitutional 
judges ;  consequently  no  extraordinary  commissions  and  tribunals 
can  be  created;  but  in  this  denomination  the  jurisdictions  of  Provost- 
Marshals  are  not  comprehenddd,  if  their  re-establishment  is  deemed 
aecessary.  The  penalty  of  tbe  confiscation  of  property  is  abolish* 
ed,  and  cannot  bo  re-established.  The  King  has  the  right  of  grant- 
ing pardon^  and  of  commuting  punishments.  The  civil  code  and 
the  laws  actually  existing  not  contrary  to  the  present  Charter,  re- 
main in  full  force  till  they  shall  be  legally  abolished. 

The  remaining  articles  confirmed  to  the  military  in  active  service, 
the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  retired,  and  tbe  widows,  officers, 
and  soldiers  peosioued,  their  ranks,  honours,  and  pensions ;  guaran- 
teed tbe  public  debt  aud  all  engiQigoments  contracted  by  the  State 
with  its  creditors ;  permitted  tbe  ancient  nobility  to  resume  their 
titles,  and  the  new  to  retain  their's,  but  these  honours  were  conferred 
without  any  exemptions  from  the  charges  and  duties  of  society. 
Finally^  it  was  declared  that  the  Legion  of  Honor  should  be 
maintained,  iti  interior  regulations  and  decorations  to  be  fixed  by 
theKaig.. 
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old  far  from  their  children ;  atid  children  have 
been  hurried  off  to  die  four  hundred  leagues  from 
their  fathers.  No  hope  of  return  soothed  this 
frightful  separation ;  habit  had  caused  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  eternal ;  and  the  peasants  of  Britanny, 
after  conducting  their  sons  to  the  place  of  separa- 
tion^ have  been  seen  to  return  to  their  churches  to 
put  up  for  them  by  anticipation  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  !"  The  Report  stated  that  since  the  Rus- 
sian campaign^  which  was  little  more  than  two 
years,  the  conscription  amounted  to  no  less  than 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  souls^  so  that 
it  was  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  one  million^ 
the  flower  of  the  youth  and  manhood  of  France, 
perished  by  fatigue^  disease,  and  the  sword,  within 
that  short  space.  From  this  some  estimate  might 
be  formed  of  the  losses  which  the  nation  must  have 
suffered  during  the  past  two-and-twenty  years. 
The  wars  of  1812,  18121,  and  1814  had  caused  a  loss 
of  230,000  horses,  and  in  cannon  and  ammunition,  of 
2^,000,000  of  livres,and  the  fortified  places  ceded 
by  France  had,  since  1804,  cost  her  11^,000,000. 
The  army  on  the  1st  of  May  was  stated  to  have 
amounted  to  560,000  men,  besides  122,600  enjoy* 
ing  half-pay,  and  about  160,000  prisoners  who  were 
returning  from  different  countries.  The  state  of 
the  naval  depairtment  exhibited  a  picture  still  more 
deplorable.  From  the  period  of  the  projected  in- 
vasion of  England,  gigantic  efforts  had  been  made 
to  render  France  a  great  naval  power ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  livres  had  been  sacrificed  to 
this  visionary  project,  of  which  no  trace  now  re- 
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niaioed  but  a  few  rotten  vessels^  and  works  con- 
structed at  immense  expense  abandoned  to  the 
winds  and  tides,  which  were  daily  burying  them  in 
rand.  The  arsenals  were  dilapidated,  the  immense 
uaral  stores  collected  by  Louis  XYl.  wasted  away, 
and  latterly  seamen  had  been  regarded  as  only 
eventual  recruits  for  the  army.  Thus,  while  appa- 
rently intent  upon  forming  the  materiel  of  a,  naval 
power,  Bonaparte  annihilated  the  very  profession 
of  the  sailors,  through  whose  means  alone  it  could 
be  rendered  efficient  and  formidable. 
Speaking  of  the  state  of  agriculture,  commerce,and 
manufactures,  the  Report  acknowledged  that  the 
former  had  made  real  progress  in  France ;  this  had 
commenced  before  the  Revolution,  and  was  great- 
ly accelerated  by  the  propagation  of  improved 
modes  of  agriculture  by  learned  societies,  by  the 
residence  of  a  number  of  rich  proprietors  in  the 
country,  and  by  other  causes ;  but  the  errors  and 
faults  of  the  government  had  greatly  impeded  the 
operation  of  these  causes.  The  continental  system 
had  been  ruinous  to  the  vineyards  in  different  parts, 
and  the  forced  attempts. to  introduce  the  Merino 
breed  of  sheep,  had  rather  tended  to  the  deteriora- 
tion than  to  the  improvement  of  the  flocks.  A  sen- 
sible increase  had  taken  place  in  the  working  of 
mines,  but  manufactures  had  greatly  suffered  from 
the  obstacles  to  the  importation  of  raw  materials, 
and  the  impediments  to  foreign  demand.  At  Ly- 
ons the  looms,  of  which  in  1787  there  were  15,00U, 
were   diminished  in  the  late  war   to  8000;  the 
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other  manufactures  had  experienced  a  similar  de- 
clension^  and  commerce  had  been  reduced  to  iiar« 
row  speculations  with  small  gains.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Interior  the  public  burdens  were 
greatly  augmented,  and  the  funds  diverted  from 
their  proper  objects — the  hospitals  were  in  a 
wretched  state,  the  War  Department  being  in^ 
debted  to  those  of  Paris  for  sick  and  wounded  sol-» 
diers  alone  near  1,400^000  francs.  Some  public 
works  had  been  undertaken  from  motives  of  utility^ 
and  others  from  ostentation,  or  for  purposes  un« 
connected  with  the  advantage  of  the  country. — 
Thus,  while  magnificent  roads  were  opened  on  tbe 
frontiers,  those  of  the  interior  were  neglected. 
Though  the  canals  were  in  a  better  state,  their 
completion  would  require  much  additional  ex* 
p«nse* 

On  the  subject  of  Finances  the  Report  placed 
Napoleon's  deceptive  policy  in  a  singularly  striking 
point  of  view.  Annual  expositions  of  netl^Mial  re- 
ceipt and  expenditore  had  been  periodically  pub- 
lished duriiig  his  government,  which  were  to  all 
appearance  perfectly  accurate  and  encouraging. 
But  in  reality  a  number  of  extraordinary  expenses 
were  withheld  from  public  view,  while  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  was  over-estimated.  Thus,  the 
budgets  of  1812  and  1813,  upon  close  examination, 
exhibited  a  deficit  of  3 1 2,000,000  francs,  or  thirteen 
millions  sterling.  Bonaparte,  though  acquainted 
with  this  fact,  concealed  it  from  the  eyes  of  the 
nation^  in  hopes  of  replacing  it^  as  in  his  more  s|ic- 
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cesiful  days^  by  foreign  tribute.  Upon  the  whole 
the  public  llebt  of  France  appeared  to  have  in*' 
creased  in  thirteen  years  to  1,645^469,000  francs, 
or  more  than  sixty-eight  millions  and  a-half  of  ster<» 
ling  money. 

The  Report  then  noticed  the  iporal  state  of  the 
country  and  ihat  of  public  instruction,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  presage  which  was  too  soon  fulfilled. 
*^  Unhappily,"  said  the  Beport,  "  we  cannot  re- 
store at  once  to  France  those  moral  habits  and  that 
public  spirit  which  cruel  misfotunes  and  long  op- 
pression  have  almost  annihilated !  Noble  senti- 
ments were  opposed  ;  generous  ideas  were  stiHed  ; 
the  government,  not  content  with  condemning  to 
inaction  the  virtues  which  it  dreaded,  elicited  and 
fomented  the  passions  which  could  do  it  service  ; 
to  suppre^  public  spirit  it  called  personal  interest 
to  its  aid  ;  it  oflfered  its, favours  to  ambition  in  or- 
der to  silence  -conscience ;  it  left  no  other  state 
but  that  of  serving  it;  no  other  hopes  but  those 
which  it  alone  could  fulfil ;  no  ambition  appeared 
indiscreet,  no  pretension  exaggerated ;  hence  that 
incessant  agitation  of  all  interests  and  all  wishes  ; 
hence  that  instability  of  situation  which  left  hardly 
any  man  the  virtues  of  his  condition,  because  all 
thought  of  emerging  from  it ;  hencfe,  in  fine,  in- 
cessant attacks  upon  every  kind  of  probity  by  se- 
duction, against  which  the  most  generous  charac- 
ters could  hardly  defend  themselves.  Such  were 
the  melancholy  effects  of  that  destructive  system 
which  we  have  now  to  combat.     The  difficulties  of 

I^Ot.    XI,  3  m  CHAP.  XLII. 
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the  moment  are  greats  but  much  may  be  expected 
from  time ;  the  nation  will  feel  that  its  zealous 
concurrence  is  necessary  to  hasten  the  return  of  its 
own  happiness;  its  confidence  in  the  intentions  of 
its  King,  the  lights  and  wisdom  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers^ will  render  the  task  of  government  more  easy. 
If  any  thing  can  prevent  the  speedy  realization  of 
those  hopes^  it  will  be  that  restless  turbulence 
which  wishes  to  enjoy  without  delay,  the  blessings 
of  which  it  has  the  prospect." 

The  financial  details  were  presented  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  by  Baron  Louis.  They  stated  that 
had  the  boundless  system  of  extravagance  with 
which  the  year  commenced  been  continued,  the 
expenditure  would  have  exceeded  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  francs;  but  the  return  of  peace,  and 
strict  attention  to  economy,  would  reduce  it  one 
third,  while  it  was  calculated  that  the  expenditure 
of  1815  would  be  little  more  than  six  hundred  mil- 
lions. The  state  of  the  Treasury,  however,  and 
the  number  of  brave  men  to  be  paid,  prevented 
the  abolition  of  the  droits  reunies  which  the  King 
had  authorised  his  brother  to  promise  to  the  French 
nation.  8ome  measures  were  proposed  for  the 
gradual  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  which  was 
stated  to  exceed  1,600,000,000;  the  payments  of  the 
King's  debts  and  those  of  his  family,  amounting 
to  thirty  millions,  was  unanimously  voted;  the  Ci- 
vil List  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  millions  annually^ 
and  the  yearly  sum  of  eight  millions  was  assigned 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  Royal  Family. 
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The  Press^  that  powerful  instrument  of  good 
and  evil^  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
attention  of  the  French  Legislature  durmg  the 
present  Session.  Since  the  llestoration  innumera- 
ble libels  on  the  new  dynasty  had  been  circulated 
among  the  soldiers  and  citizens^  the  authors  of 
which  were  unknown,  and  the  printers  irresponsible. 
The  government  naturally  became  alarmed^  and 
such  a  state  of  things  could  alone  extenuate  even  a 
temporary  restraint  on  that  absolute  freedom  from 
previous  censorship  which  the  public  press,  should 
*  enjoy  in  every  free  State.  It  is  only  through  the 
press  that  the  misconduct  of  public  men  can  be  ar- 
raigned before  their  own  and  future  ages  ;  it  has  of- 
ten been  the  only  medium  by  which  truth  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  ear  of  the  Monarch ;  and  no  nation 
can  be  truly  free,  where  this  grand  organ  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  allowed  to  speak  only  by  the  per- 
mission of  Censors  named  by  the  Sovereign. 

Thepresentsituation  of  thecountry,however  Jus- 
ti6ed  this  measure  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
French  Legislature,  who  placed  at  the  King's  plea- 
sure the  general  control  of  the  national  press.  By 
the  law  passed  upon  this  occasion,  every  work  of 
more  than  twenty  sheets  was  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lished without  censorial  revision,  as  well  as  works 
in  the  dead  and  foreign  languages^  prayer-books, 
catechisms,  law  reports,  and  works  of  scientific  so- 
cieties established  by  royal  authority.  With  re- 
gard to  books  of  less  bulk,  the  proper  officers 
might  require  their  communication ;  and  if,  after 
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examination^  the  Censof  named  by  the  King  con- 
sidered them  defamatory,  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace,  or  immoral,  their  publication  was  prohibit- 
ed. But  the  reasons  of  the  Censors  were  to  be 
communiciited  to  a  committee  consisting  of  three 
members  of  each  Chamber,  and  three  commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  King ;  and  if  these  reasons 
should  appear  insufficient,  the  committee  might 
order  the  printing.  No  journals  or  periodical 
writings  could.be  issued  without  the  King's  au- 
thority— no  person  to  be  a  book-seller  without  the 
King's  license — clandestine  printing  establish- 
ments to  be ,  destroyed  and  the  proprietors  fined 
and  imprisoned — and  the  omission  of  the  printer's 
name  or  the  substitution  of  a  false  one  was  punish- 
able by  a  fine.  The  law  did  not  pass  without  vio- 
lent opposition,  and  its  operation  was  limited  to 
two  years. — This  measure,  however,  did  not  an- 
swer the^purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  ;  means 
were  found  to  evade  the  law,  and  it  only  afibrded 
a  pretext  to  the  disaffected  to  excite  alarm,  which 
was  still  farther  increased  by  incautious  hints  res- 
pecting the  Emigrants  and  the  National  Domains. 
' — On  the  10th  of  December,  a  plan  was  proposed 
by  Marshal  Macdonald,  and  afterwards  sanctioned 
by  the  Legislature,  which  appeared  calculated  to 
silence  every  apprehension  on  these  points. "  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan  it  was  resolved  to  re-establish 
the  Emigrants  in  such  privileges  as  they  had  lost 
by  their  departure  from  their  native  country,  as  far 
as  those  privileges  were  consistent  with  the  present 
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Consiiiation^  to  restore  to  them  such  parts  of  their 
property  as  had  not  been  sold^  aud  to  allow  them 
an  annuity  of  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  upon  the 
aggregate  value  of  all  property  which  had  been 
disposed  of. 

Such  were  the  principal  proceedings  of  the  lirst 
Session  of  the  French  Legislature  under  the  Con- 
stitutional Monarch,  but  it  very  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  throne  of  Louis  was  not  yet  fixed  so 
firmly  as  to  risk  the  slightest  infringement  of  the 
Charter.  The  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the 
French  at  the  King's  restoration  had  speedily  sub* 
sided,  and  before  the  Session  closed  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  suspicion  and  discontent.  The  impe- 
tuous temper  of  the  nation  would  make  no  al- 
lowance for  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  the 
Sovereign  was  placed,  and  having  indulged  the 
most  romantic  hopes  that  the  restoration  of  royalty 
would  instantly  obliterate  every  trace  of  past  ca- 
lamity, the  people  became  dissatisfied  because 
these  hopes  could  not  be  quickly  realized.  The 
state  of  society  had  been  greatly  changed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Bevolution.  The  estates  of 
the  ancient  Noblesse  were  parcelled  out  among  the 
peasantry,  who  had  been  anxious  to  purchase  as 
much  land  as  would  suffice  for  their  subsistence, 
and  at  the  same  time  entitle  them  to  vote  at  the 
election  of  the  National  Representatives.  An 
^improved  education  accompanied  this  elevation  in 
the  scale  of.  Mociet;^,  but,  wanting  those  principles 
which  true  religion,  cpn  alone  inspire,  this  imper- 
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iect  illumination  only  led  tfaeoi  further  into  error 
and  crime.  They  bad  rejoiced  at  their  deliverance 
from  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  so 
wantonly  lavished  the  blood  of  their  children  ;  but 
no  sooner  had  that  fervor  of  enthusiasm  abatd  J 
which  marked  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  tban 
their  fears  began  to  be  excited,  that  the  property 
which  they  possessed  would  at  no  very  distant  day 
be  reclaimed  by  those  who  had  once  -been  their 
masters.  Every  act  of  Louis  had  given  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory  assurance  that  he  had  not  the  most  distant 
intention  of  disturbing  the  proprietors  of  the  Na- 
tional Domains  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  stiUe  the 
murmurs  of  the  impoverished  companions  of  bin 
exile,  who  sometimes  had  not  sufficient'prudence 
to  restrain  the  expression  of  their  hopes,  that  when 
he  was  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  they  would 
be  restored  to  the  rights  and  properties  of  their 
ancestors.  To  strengthen  the  fears  thus  naturally 
excited,  a  small  but  active  band  in  the  interest  of 
Napoleon  spread  themselves  through  the  Depart- 
ments under  the  pretext  of  purchasing  land  ;  and 
they  rejected  with  studied  contempt  every  offer  of 
that  species  of  property  called  National,  insinuating 
that  it  would  be  speedily  reclaimed  by  the  govern- 
ment; These  lands,  consequently,  became  so  de- 
pressed in  value,  as  not  to  be  considered  worth 
more  than  two  or  three  years  purchase ;  and  the 
dread  of  losing  their  property^  led  many  to  wish 
for  the  return  of  that  government  ukider  which  aliMui 
they  conceived  it  could  be  secure. 
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llie  same  causes  tended  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  middle  classes  from  the  new  government ; 
Imt  to  these  others  were  to  be  added,  which  in 
their  estimation^  possessed  equal  weight.     Befdfre 
the  Revolution  they  had  been  excluded  from  mi- 
litary rank  and  from  most  civil  offices^  and  this 
produced  a  hatred  between  the  Noblesse  and  the 
Bourgeois  which  was  proverbial.     At  the  Revo* 
lution  the  latter  triumphed^  and  rushed  into  those 
stations  which  the  former  were  forced  to  abandon. 
They  hailed  the  return  of  the  Bourbons^  because 
they  were  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte^ 
but  ttxey  soon  perceivetl  that  the  ancient  Nobler 
were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  their  newly-ac- 
quired  privileges;   they    considered    the  ill-dis- 
guised coldness  or  aversion  with  which  they  were 
viewed  by  the  old  courtiers  as  a  presi^  of  greater 
evils,  and  they  began  to  tremble  lest  their  posses- 
sions should  return  to  their  ancient  proprietors. 
These  and  other  causes  of  a  minor  nature  which 
we  shall  notice  hereafter^  spread  the  seeds  of  dis- 
affection through  th  nation  with  amazing  rapidHy, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  French  were 
divided  into  four  grand  parties,  Royalists^  Bona- 
partists.  Republicans^  and  Constitutionalists. 

Of  these  the  smallest  party  were  the  Royalists^ 
or  decided  friends  of  the  Bourbons^  consisting  al- 
most exclusively  of  the  emigrant  nobles  and  the 
clergy.  The  former  were  now  so  greatly  reduced 
in  number^  that  in  the  House  of  Peers  composed  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  member^  only  thirty  bad 
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seats;  the  renmluder  were  those  Marshals^ Generals, 
and  Statesmen,  \vhoin  the  Revolution  had  elevated 
to   rank   and  wealth.     Thp  delicate  sitoation  in. 
which  the  King  was  placed  obliged  him  to  be  cau- 
tious in  the  distrib\ition  of  his  favours^  and  some  of 
the  companions  of  his  exile^  who  conceived  them| 
selves  neglected^  had  the  imprudence  to  express 
their  complaints  on  this  subject^  sometimes  mingled 
with  threats^  that  their  day  of  triumph  might  yet 
arrive.     Monsieur  and  his  two  sons^  the  Dukes  of 
Angouleme  and   Berri^  were  the    acknowledged 
leaders  of  this  party^  who  affected  to  be  better  Roy- 
alists than  the  King  himself:  they  beheld  with 
jealousy  every  concession  in  favour  of  liberty,  they 
ardently  wished  for  the   re-establishmeut  of  the 
former  arbitrary  government,  and  it  was  feared  that 
the  opportunities  which  they  enjoyed  of  continual- 
ly surrounding  his  person,  might  one  day  cause  the 
Monarch  to  depart  from  those  liberal  views  which 
had  hitherto  guided  his  conduct.     The  violence  of 
the*  Duke  of  Berri^  rendered  him  peculiarly  un- 
popular^ and  Louis  was  frequently  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  repairing  by  some  act  of  kindness  the 
excesses  of  his  kinsman.     There  can  (>e  little  doubt 
that  the  Clergy  were  sincerely  attached  to  the 

*  The  Duke  of  Bern,  upon  one  occasion,  tore  the  epaulet  from 
the  coat  of  a  subaltern  of  high  reputation  ;  but  the  King  quickly 
soothed  the  feelings  of  the  insulted  officer  by  giving  him,  promotion, 
and  he  assured  him  that  the  Duke's  violence  only  meant  that  one 
epaulet  was  misplaced  on  the  person  of  one  who  so  well  deserved  to 
wear  two^  to  which  he  now  gave  him  the  right. 
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Boyal  cause ;  but  as  the  property  of  the  Church  had 
shared  the  same  fate  with  that  of  the  Nobles^  the 
Clergy  of  France  had  lost  that  iutiueace  which  al- 
ways accompanies  wealth ;  their  number  had  great- 
ly decreased^  as  during  the  last  twenty  years  a  con- 
tempt for  all  religion  had  become  almost  universal ; 
and  the  salary  of  a  curate  was  so  miserably  small^ 
(five  hundred  livres^  or  £26  Is.  8d.)  that  few  young 
men  were  willing  to  be  educated  for  the  Church. 
In  consequence  of  this^  many  parishes  were   for 
years  destitute  of  public  worship ;   public  morals 
became  dreadfully  relaxed^  and  these  circumstan- 
ces favoured  the  growth  of  those  principles  of  infi- 
delity which  were  so  widely  sown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.     The  means  adopted  by 
the   new  government  for  checking  these  evils^ 
though  many  of  them  were  laudable  and  in  strict 
conformity   with  the  laws  of  Christianity^  became 
subjects  of  contempt  and   ridicule  to   a  depraved 
and  dissolute   population^   and   while  the  Parisian 
shopkeepers  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  Royal 
edict   which  commanded   them  to  suspend   their 
traffic  on  the  Sabbath,  persons  of  every  class  were 
equally   irritated   by   the   order  for  closing    the 
theatres  on  that  sacred  day.* 
These  efforts  to  render  the  outward  observan- 

*Two  ovents  occorred  in  the  month  of  January,  1815,  which 
afiforded  to  the  disaffected  fresh  grounds  for  infusing  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  suspicions  of  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  Court* 
The  first  was  the  refusal  of  the  Clergy  to  permit  the  remains  of 
VOL   XI.  .     3  I  CHAP.    XLlf. 
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ces  of  religion  respected,  the  Kiiig*«  known  de- 
votedness  to  the  Clergy,  and  the  marks  of  fa- 
vour which  he  had  bestowed  on  some  of  his  faithful 
adherents  in  La  Vendee  and  Britanny,  afforded 
ample  materials  for  comment  to  the  Jacobin,  or 

Mademoiselle  Rancour,  a  celebrated  actress,  to  be  interred  in  ibe 
Church  of  St.  Roche.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  King  to  so- 
licit his  interference,  but  his  Majesty  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  could  no.t  interpose  in  matters  of  spiritual  jurisdictiou)  This 
reply  only  tended  to  increase  the  tumult;  the  church  dooxs  were 
forced  open,  and  a  second  deputation  presented  a  declaration  to  his 
Majesty  that  all  the  theatrical  performers  were  determined  to  become 
Pirotestants,  if  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  denied  to  them  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  This  menace  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  Mademoi- 
selle Rancour  was  interred  amid  shouts  of  a  ha9  lee  Calottes'-'^ 
bas  la  cagoierie,  Ac,  which  were  Yodferated  by  twenty  thousand 
people.  The  troops  on  duty  seemed  more  disposed  to  encourage 
than  repress  the  violence  of  the  multitude. 

A  natural  and  praiseworthy  feeling  of  fraternal  affection  had  led 
the  King  to  institute  a  perpetual  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XVT.  and  his  consort,  whose  remains  were  ordered  to 
be  removed  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis  on  the  21  st  of  Ja- 
nuary, bemg  the  twenty-second  anniversary  of  that  dreadful  &ct  of 
regicide  which  was  productive  of  such  bitter  fruits  to  Europe.  That 
day  was  directed  to  be  observed  as  a  solemn  fast  throughout  France, 
and  the  military  in  every  town  were  required  to  attend  the  public 
mass,  a  mandate  which  they  considered  as  a  species  of  punishment 
on  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  deed  or  connected  with  the  par- 
ties of  that  day.  They  obeyed  it  with  manifest  reluctance,  and  in 
almost  every  place,  they  seemed  disposed  to  break  forth  into  open 
mutiny.  The  disinterment  of  the  unfortunate  Monarch  and  his 
consort  took  place  on  the  18th,  at  the  cemetery  of  Magdaloine,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Chancellor,,  Count  de  Blacas,  and  others.  In 
the  grave  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  found  under  a  thick  layer  of 
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patriotic  party^  as  they  designated  themselves. 
This  faction  was  less  formidable  for  its  number  than 
its  talents  and  reviying  audacity*  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  those  generals^  public  functionaries^  men 
of  letters,  and  philosophers^  who  had  Qgured  under 
the  short-li?ed  Bepublic^  and  who^  unapalled 
by  the  extent  of  crime  and  the  oceans  of  blood 
which  bad  been  the  result  of  their  insane  projects^ 
were  still  ready  to  re-commence  their  perilous 
labours,  equally  regardless  of  their  own  safety  or 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  Under  the  vigilant 
administration  of  Napoleon  this  faction  had  dwin- 
dled into  insignificance,  every  effort  to  recover 

lime,  a  distinot  impretaion  of  a  coffin,  several  of  the  planks  beiii^ 
still  sound :  a  number  of  bones  were  collected,  and  the  head  was 
found  entire.  Some  fragments  of  clothing  were  also  discovered^ 
particularly  two  elastic  garters,  which  with  two  pieces  of  the  coffin 
were  given  to  his  Majesty.  In  the  grave  of  Louis  the  bones  were 
much  corroded  and  ready  to  fall  to  dust :  the  head  w«9  OQvered 
with  lime,  and  placed  between  two  leg  bones,  but  no  trace 
of  clothes  could  be  discovered.  These  scanty  relics  of  fallen  roy- 
alty were  afterwards  placed  in  leaden  coffins  and  carried  in  solenm 
procession  to  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  Maishals  Soult  and  Oudinot 
held  the  pall  over  the  coffin  of  Louis  XVI.  while  that  of  tho 
Quetn  was  held  by  M.  M.  Barthelemy  and  Lain6,  the  Presidents 
oC  the  two  CSbambeia.  The  ridicule  of  the  Parisians  was  excited 
hj  the  sight  of  those  child^ren  of  the  Revolution  acting  as  pall- 
bcaiers  on  this  occasion ;  but  this  must  have  given  place  to  feelings 
of  a  very  different  nature,  when  amongst  the  assistants  were  observe 
ed  M.  Hue,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Louis  till  his  death,  M. 
Deseze,  who  had  so  ably  vindicated  him  at  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion, hiA  M.  Desdoseaux,  who  had  preserved  and  watched  over 
hisjBMlnlxenains. 
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their  former  ascendancy  having  been  quickly  re- 
presed  \  but  the  comparative  i^eakness  of  the 
Bourbon  government  inspired  the  party  with  new 
hopes^  and  they  rejoiced  \n  the  increase  of  li- 
berty granted  by  the  National  Charter,  only  be- 
cause they  conceived  it  procured  for  them  greater 
facilities  for  again  overturning  the  throne  when  a 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself.  Of  this 
party  Carnot^  who  through  all  the  stages  of  the 
Revolution^  had  maintained  the  character  of  a  stern 
republican^  and  the  more  pliant  Fouchd  were  the 
ostensible  leaders. 

The  Imperialists  or  Bonapartists  formed  a  party 
still  more  to  be  dreaded.  It  numbered  in  its  ranks 
all  those  public  functionaries  who  had  been  dis- 
placed by  the  Bourbon  government^  and  the 
miyority  of  the  lower  classes  whom  the  victories 
and  largesses  of  Napoleon  had  estranged  from  the 
Jacobins.  But  its  principal  strength  lay  in  the 
army^  which  notwithstanding  the  assiduity  of  Louis 
to  cultivate  the  affections  and  soothe  the  prejudi- 
ces of  the  soldiers^  was  still  devotedly  attached  to 
that  warlike  chieftain  who  had  so  often  conduct- 
ed them  to  victory.  It  may,  at  first  sights  appear 
cause  of  wonder,  that  the  recent  disasters  in  which  his 
ungovernable  ambition  had  involved  them  and  their 
country  had  not  alienated  their  afl^ections  from  him ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  dark  cloud  which  now  ob- 
scured the  splendor  of  his  military  character,  they 
indulged  a  fond  hope,  that  his  career  of  glory  had 
not  terminated^  and   that  they  were  yet  destined 
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to  Teirieve  under  his  guidance  the  fallen  honours 
of  their  country.     The  line  of  policy  pursued  by 
Bonaparte  with  regard  to  the  army  had  been  well 
calculated  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiery 
a   personal  attachment   to  him,  on    which  alone 
the  preservation  of  his  authority  depended.  For 
this  purpose  he  encouraged  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  every  rank  to  present  to  him  in  person 
their  petitions  and  complaints ;  and  while  he  gene- 
rally treated  his  Marshals  and  Generals  with  cold- 
ness and   reserve,  he  practised  the  most  conde- 
scending familiarity  with  those  of  inferior  rank.  As 
all  honours  and  preferments  emanated  from  him, 
the  survivors  in  the  day  of  battle  were  consoled 
for  the  loss  of  their  comrades  and  their  own  suffer- 
ings by  the  Imperial  favors  which  were  lavished 
on  them.  The  immediate  friends  of  the  slain  might 
niourn  in  secret  for  the  loss  of  their  slaughtered 
sons  or  brothers,  but  this  impeded  not  the  trium- 
phal car  of  the  victor,  who  found  little  difficulty 
in  replenishing  his  ranks  from  amongst  a  people, 
who  had  placed  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  with  whom  the  love  of  martial  glory  had 
become  the  predominant   passion.     The   French 
Army    had    been    so    long    and    so    firmly    per- 
suaded   of    the  invincibility  of   Napoleon's    mi- 
litary genius,  that  when    the    most  dreadful  re- 
verses occurred,  they   attributed    them    to    the 
elements,  to  treachery,  or  to  any  other  cause  rather 
than  to  a  failure  of  talent  in  their  great  leader, 
or  any  superiority  on  the  side  of  their  enemies ;  and 
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to  such  men  the  loss  of  their  fancied  military  ascen- 
dancy must  have  appeared  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  could  befal  them.  They  saw,  therefore,  in  the 
peace  forced  upon  France  by  foreign  bayonets^  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  by  the  same  means,  and 
the  restriction  of  their  country  within  her  ancient  li-- 
mits  nothing  but  national  degradation,  while  it  pre* 
sented  a  barrier  to  their  individual  promotion  and  to. 
the  captivating  facilities  of  acquiring  i^id  dissipat- 
ing wealth  by  the  licensed  plunders  of  Bonaparte's 
campaigns.  The  late  Imperial  Guard  (now  design 
nated  the  Royal  Guard,)  expressed  their  opinions 
so  unequivocally  on  these  topics,  that  they  were 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  guarding  the  King's 
person,  the  care  of  which  was  entrtfsted  to  about 
two  thousand  household  troops^  who  were  selected 
as  approved  royalists. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  it  was  natural  that 
the  army  should  watch  all  the  motions  of  the  Court 
with  a  jealous  eye^  aud  the  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty  in  which  Louis  was  placed  compelled 
him  to  adopt  some  measures  which  afforded  them 
plausible  grounds  of  fresh  discontent.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  rejection  of  the  national  colours 
and  the  restoration  of  the  white  flag  and  cockade. 
To  this  the  soldiers  submitted  with  sullen  traiaquil- 
lity,  but  they  carefully  concealed  their  cockade^  in 
their  knapsacks,  hoping  that  they  would  speedily 
mount  them  again  under  their  favourite  leader.  It 
is  said  that  the  King  wavered  on  this  subject,  but 
at  length  yielding  to  the  advice  of  some  of  his 
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courtiers,  he  consented  to  a  measure  which  was 
productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences.  Other 
causes  of  complaint  were  found  in  the  kindness  which 
the  King  had  manifested  for  the  brave  inhabitants 
of  La  Vendue  and  Britailny,  who  during  the  long 
period  of  his  exile  had  not  ceased  to  evince  the 
most  devoted  attachment  to  his  family ;  and  in  the 
prodigality  with  which  he  distributed  the  Crosses 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  was  said  to  be 
intended  to  bring  the  Order  into  disrepute. 

An  occasion  of  discontent^  probably  more  just, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  promotion 
was  conferred.  The  military  service  of  the  emi- 
grants was  considered  as  having  been  continued  du* 
ring  the  period  of  their  exile  with  the  King,  and  from 
this  the  army  conjectured  that  the  superior  ranks 
were  soon  likely  to  be  filled  by  them.  Facts  in 
many  instances  confirmed  those  suspicions.  Old 
men  beyond  the  age  of  service,  and  young  men  who 
had  never  known  it,  were  placed  in  situations  to 
which  many  of  Napoleon's  officers  conceived  them- 
selves entitled  by  their  honours  and  their  scars. 
They  regarded  not  the  cruel  situation  in  lyhich  the 
King  was  placed,  who  had  no  other  immediate 
means  of  discharging  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
he  owed  to  his  ancient  friends  and  adherents. 
Their  minds  became  irritated,  and  the  secret  agents 
of  Napoleon  were  active  in  fanning  the  flame  of 
discontent:  To  the  regiments  to  which  these  new 
officers  were  attached  they  incessantly  repeated, 
^' There  is  a   plot  of  the  Royalists  against  you. 
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The  Bourbons  cannot  think  themselves  safe,  while 
those  who  shared  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon  have 
either  honour  or  existence.  Your  ranks  are  sub- 
jected to  the  command  of  dotards,  who  have  never 
drawn  a  sword  in  battle,  and  who  have  served  only 
in  the  emigrant  bands  of  Conde,  or  among  the  in- 
surgent Chouans  and  Yendeans.  What  security 
have  you  against  being  disbanded  on  a  day'iS  notice? 
And  if  the  obligations  of  the  government  to  you 
bind  them,  as  it  would  seem  so  slightly,  will  you 
consider  your's  to  them  as  of  a  stricter  description.'' 
The  return  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
prisoners  from  Russia  and  England  without  means 
of  subsistence  increased  the  spirit  of  discontent 
among  the  military.  No  sooner,  indeed,  had  they 
set  foot  on  the  soil  of  France  than  they  were  libe- 
rally supplied  with  money  to  enable  them  to  rejoin 
their  standards  or  return  to  their  families;  but 
not  content  with  this,  they  insolently  demanded  the 
arrears  of  pay  amounting  to  an  enormous  sum, 
which  had  accumulated  during  the  period  of  their 
captivity,  and  a  recompense  for  thoseservices  which 
they  had  rendered  to  Napoleon.  During  the  de- 
lay which  was  necessary  to  adjust  their  claims,  the 
soldiers  uttered  the  most  bitter  reproaches  against 
the  government,  and  when  from  the  state  of  the 
finances  it  was  necessary  to  disband  several  regi- 
ments, this  was  openly  declared  to  be  a  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  King,  and  the  troops  seem- 
ed eager  for  some  pretext  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giance. 
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The  great  body  of  the  nation,  hovfeter,  were  nei- 
ther Royalists^  BepuMicans,  nor  Bonapartists^  but 
CoNSTiTOTfoivA  LISTS.  They  wete  inimieal  to  the 
ffe-estebliabtneiit  pf  the  ancient  d^spotisni^  because 
to  its  overthrow  they  were  indebted  for  the  pro- 
perty  and  the  priTileges  which  they  possessed. 
They  were  equally  averse  to,  the  government  of 
Bomparte^  because  they  considered,  that  the  mar- 
tial giory  acquired  tinder  it  had  been  too  dearly 
purchased  by  bis  bloody  wars^  his  cruel  conscrip- 
tions, his  oppressive  system  of  taxation^  and  the 
certain  conviction  that  there  eould  be  no  lasting 
pesK^e  in  Europe  under  his  administration.  They 
dreaded  fltill  more  a  second  Revolution,  and  the 
return  of  the  Jacobins  to  power,  and  against  each 
of  those  evils  they  considered  that  their  greatest 
safeguard 'was  the  constitutional  government  of 
the  King,  in  whose  good  sense,  humanity,  justice, 
and  moderation,  they  placed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. But  their  attachment  was  somewhat  weak- 
ened by  the  marked  disrespect  with  which  their 
representative  M.  de  la  Fayette  was  received  on 
his  first  appearance  at  Court,  and  they  were  either 
deficieM  in  that  energy  which  characterised  all  the 
other  parties,  or  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  at 
first  received  the  King,  was  considerably  neutra- 
lised by  his  inability  to  fulfil  his  brother's  promise 
respecting  the  abolition  of  the  taxes  denominated 
les  droits  riunies:  and  ultimately,  the  prudent  cau- 
tion with  which  the  majority  of  the  Constitutionalists 
appeared    to  act^   manifested  a  determination  to 
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adhere  to  any  party  which  happened  to  gain  a 
superiority. 

The  government  of  Louis  was^  from  the  collision 
of  these  faptiouft,  exposed  to  the  greatest  perils  and 
the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  precluded  him  from 
the  possibility  of  forming  a  Ministry  whose  skill  and 
honesty  might  have  extricated  him  from  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  he  was  surrounded.  The  compa- 
nions of  his  exile   were   unpopular  from. former 

.  recollections,  and  they  were  strangers  to  the  new 
manners  and  ideas  of  the  French  which  they  se- 
cretly detested.  On  the  affection  or  fidelity  of 
the  agents  of  Napoleon  the  King  could  place  but 
slight  dependence,    while  he   felt  an   invincible 

.  reluctance  to  ally  himself  with  men  who  had  been 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  death  of  his  unfor- 
tunate  brother.  Thus  painfully  circumstanced,  it 
is  not  surprizing  that  some  acts  of  imprudence 
should  mark  the  first  year  of  his  administration  : 
stiil  his  greatest  foes  were  ready  to  admit  the  pu- 
rity of  his  intentions,  and  the  justice  and  benevo- 
lence which  marked  all  his  conduct.  France  had 
not,  at  any  period,  enjoyed  more  real  liberty  :  no 
persuasion  could  induce  him  to  seek  revenge  for 
his  past  sufferings,  and  neither  perso4i  or  property 
was  violated  in  a  single  instance. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  it  became  evident 
that  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  in  embryo  against 
the  new  government;  It  was  darkly  hinted  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  Caruot,  which  was  widely 
circulated.    This. celebrated  revolutionist  had^  after 
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the  death  of  Bobespierre^  been  ooiidemued  to  trans* 
portation^  but  he  was  afterwards  pardoned,  and  be- 
came ^  Minister  of  War  under  the  Directory. 
Unlike  many  othersy  he  maintained  his  consistency 
as  a  rigid  republican^  for  when  he  perceived  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Napoleon^  he  retired  from 
office,  and  voted  against  his  elevation,  first  to  the 
Consulate  for  life^  and  afterwards  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  From  this  period  he  lived  asaprivieite 
citizen  until  &e  invasion  of  France  by  the  Allies  in 
1814^  when  dreading  the  return  of  the  Bourbons 
more  than  he  hated  the  government  of  Napoleon, 
he  offered  his  services  to  the  latter  for  the  defence 
of  Antwerp.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris,  he  sent  in 
a  reluctant  adhesion  to  the  royal  government,  and 
was  restored  to  his  rank  of  Inspector  General  of 
Engineens.  But  the  publication  of  his  Memorial, 
against  the  Bourbons  gave  convincing  proof  that 
the  degree  of  favour  and  security  which  he  enjoyed 
waa  not  sufficient  to  make  any  change  in  hisprinci- 
plea-rit  was.  indeed  natural,  that  be  who  had; 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  could  expect 
nothing  more  than  safety  and  protection  from  his  . 
brother.and  successor- 
Hie  inflammatory  production .  of  Carnot  exag-  a 
gerated  all  the  faults  committed  by  the  restorr 
ed  family  since  their  return,  and  while  it 
maintained  a  shew  of  respect  for  the  reigning 
sovereign,  chained  the  princes  and  nobles  with 
meditating  the  ruin  of  France.  To  their  pusillan- 
imity it  attributed  the  death  of  the  late  King, 
and  not  to  the  violence  or  cruelty  of  his  persecu- 
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tors,  ('^  as  if,"  says  a  sensible  writer,  "  one  of  a 
band  of  robbers  should  impute  an  assassination  not 
to  their  own  guilty  violence,  but  to  the  cowardice 
of  the  domestics  of  the  murdered,  by  whom  that 
violence    might    have    been    resisted."      It  then 
dwelt  in  the  usual  popular  way  on  the  crimes  of 
kings  and  priests,  and  charged  Louis  XVIII.  with 
being  ungrateful  to  the  call  of  the  nation,  a  call 
which  assuredly  he  would  never  have  heard  but 
for  the  cannon  of  the  Allies,-*-with  having  termed 
himself  King  by  the  Grace  of  God, — with  resigning 
Belgium  when  Carnot  was  actually  governor  of 
Antwerp, — with   preferring    Chouans,    Yendeans, 
Emigrants,  Gossacks,  or  Englishmen  to  the  soldiers 
whose  victories  had  kept  them  in  exile,  and  whose 
defeat  alone  had  restored  him  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers.      Finally,  it  asserted,  that  notwithstanding 
all  government  has  its  basis  in  popular  opinion, 
history  proves  that  '^  the  people  are  only  regarded 
as  the  vkrtims  of  their  chiefs;  we  witness  nothing 
but  the  contest  of  subjects  for  the  private  interest 
of  their  Princes, — Kings  who  are  themselves  regi- 
cides, and  perptcides,^ — and  priests  who  excite  man- 
kind   to    mutual    slaughter."      The   government 
ordered  the  printers  and  venders  of  this  dangerous 
publication  to  be  prosecuted,  but  Le  Cour  d'Jn^ 
sirucihn  Criminelle  refused  to  confirm  the  Bill  of 
Indictment,  and  the  Ministers,  conscious  of  their 
own  weakness,  thought  it  adviseable  to  take  no 
proceedings  against  the  avowed  author. 

While  the  malcontents  found  in  Carnot  a  leader 
of  true  republican  spirit  and  great  military  talent, 
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tbey  pamemed  in  Fo4i€h6  oa^  not  less  quali6ed  for 
the  tttaation  by  his  talente  ts  a  palitiekn*  Tliis 
mao^  whose  ravohilitmary  criaies,  as  the  agent  of 
Bobespienre,  and  the  aasodate  of  Collot  d'Herbois, 
wera  recorded  io  bloody  characters  at  Nanlesi  at 
Nev^ets,  and  Lyons^  found  shelter  under  the  pretec* 
tion  of  TalUen^  when  vengeance  fieiaed  his  aanguio- 
ary  coisrades.  He  then  debontioed  the  Club  of 
Jacobins^  at  whiefa  he  had  frequently  presided^ 
and  no  sooner  had  Napoleon  seaaed  the  reins  of 
government,  than  he  came  forward  with  ardour  to 
ackaowhfdge  his  authority.  This  devotion  to  the 
ioteieats  of  the  Emperor  was'  amply  rewarded: 
Fouch^  became  a  aenator»  a  dulce,  and  a  peer  of 
Fraaoe,  and  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  important 
oflbe  of  Mioister  of  Police,  which  he  held  for  tea 
years,  watebiag  by  his  spies  the  intrigues  of  every 
parfyy  and  carryii^  into  effect  without  scruple, 
every  plan  whieh  was  considered  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  government.  Having  at  length,  from 
sonse  unknown  csuse,  leat  the  confidence  of  his* 
master^  his  republican  friends  again  took  him  into 
favour ;  but  on  the  restoration  he  was  udwilltng  to 
risk  the  iasBMnse  wealth  which  he  had  aequir*- 
ed  fay  eagisging  in  any  haaardous  enterprise  be^ 
fore  he  had  ascertained  the  probable  stability  c^  the 
Bourbon  government.  Having  aclcnowledged  its 
sovereignty,  he  solicited  and  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  King,  to  whoaa  he  is  said  to  have  recom- 
mended the  organisation  of  a  police,  whsch  would 
be  effectual  for  the  security  of  the  government. 
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without  being  odious  or  oppressive  to  the  people. 
He  was  received  with  courtesy,  but  it  wm  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  Louis  would  willingly  place 
confidence  in  a  person  stained  with  so  many  revo-' 
lutionary  crimes.  Losing  all  hopes  of  the  royal 
favor,  Vonch6  placed  himself  once  more  at  the 
head  of  the  Jacobins,  who  now  began  to  exert  all 
their  influence  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
contempt  and  hatred  for  a  government,  whose  ob- 
jeet,  they  said,  was  to  divide  the  nation  into  two 
classes— the  emigrants,  who  alone  were  regarded 
as  faithftil  subjects,  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  who 
were  considered  by  the  Bourbons,  at  best  but  repen-^ 
tant  rebels.  They  insinuated  that  the  government- 
was  preparing  for  ulterior  objects  by  displacing  ail 
who  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  events  of  the 
Revolution,  and  by  disbanding  the  army  under  the* 
pretext  of  national  economy.  Louis,  they  insisted, 
had  insulted  France  by  renouncing  the  colours 
under,  which  she  had  been  victorious  for  twenty-  . 
five  years,  and  rudely  refusing  a  crown  offered  him 
by  the  people,  which  he  snatched  as  his  own  by 
right  of  inheritance.  Secret  measures  were  at  the ' 
same  time  adopted  for  excit4ng  apprehensions  res- 
pecting the  security  of  the  national  domains.  In  the 
theatres,  at  this  time,  the  people  indulged  in  the 
most  scurrilous  invectives  against  foreigners,  parti- 
cularly the  English,  whom  they  were  taught  to 
consider  as  their  bitterest  enemies,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Ambasfisador 
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to'  the  French  Court  was  repreBented  as  a  studied 
insult  to  the  nation. 

The  return  of  Bonaparte  appears  not  to  have 
been  at  first  contemplated  by  those  intriguers, 
whose  object  was  the  establishment  of  their  favour- 
ite republic^  or  at  least  a  republican  monarchy. 
They  are  said  to  have  turned  their  eyes  on  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  even  to  have  given  him 
some  intimation  of  their  anxiety  to  see  him  seated 
on  the  throne;  but  the  Duke  communicated  the 
circumstance  to  the  King,  and  acted  otherwise 
with  such  prudence  as  to  deprive  the  Jacobins  of 
all  hopes  of  his  co-operation.  The  government, 
however,  took  no  other  steps  to  check  this  spirit  of 
disaffection  and:  intrigue  than  by  flattering  the 
army  with  the  prospect  of  speedy  hostilities,  and 
appointing  Marshal  Soult  Minister  of  the  War 
Department. 

The  partisans  of  Napoleon  lost  no  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  him  the  progress  of  these  discon- 
tents, intelligence  which  was  calculated  to  cherish, 
or  at  least  revive,  a  hope  that  he  would  yet  regain 
that  power  which  had  ever  been  the  darling  object 
of  his  ambition.  An  expression  had  escaped  him, 
before  his  embarkation  for  Elba,  which  proved 
that  this  hope  hAd  not  become  extinct  by  his  abdi- 
cation— *^  Had  Marius  slain  himself  in  the  marshes 
of  Blinturnae,  he  would  not  have  enjoyed  his 
seventh  Cousulate."  But  whatever  may  have 
been  his  ultimate  views,he  no  sooner  took  possession 
of  the  petty  sovereignty  which  had  been  allotted 
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to  him^  than  he  affected  to  be  not  only  contented 
but  delighted  with  his  change  of  circumstances — 
and  he  declared  that  he  felt  extreme  happiness  in 
anticipating  the  tranquil  pleasures  which  he  should 
enjoy  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  far  from  the  intrigues  of 
courts,  and    with  abundant  leisure  to  indulge  in 
scientific  pursuits.  The  same  activity  which  marked 
his  character  when  a  world  was  his  sphere  of  action, 
was  evinced  in  his  efforts  to  complete  the  fortifica- 
tions and  embellishments  of  his  little  capital,  and  to 
improve  the  resources  of  the  Island  of  Elba.     He 
often  rose  before  day,  and  employed  himself  in  his 
library  for  several  hours.     He  then  visited  all  the 
works,  and  after  breakfast  reviewed  his  little  army, 
requiring  the  greatest  regularity  in  all  their  ma- 
noeuvres, and  causing  as   strict  discipline   to    be 
observed  as  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  million 
of  men.     He  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  the 
management  of  his  house  both  at  Porto  Perrajo 
and  8aint  Martin,  entering  into  the  most  trifling 
details  of  domestic  and  rural  economy.     In   his 
rides   he    was  constantly   attended   by   Generals 
Bertrand  and  Drouet,  and  as  he  passed  along  he 
gave  audience  to  all  whom  he  met,  and  shewed 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  redress  their  complaints. 
At  dinner  he  was  affable  and  courteous;  and  the 
conversation  was  carried  on  without  the  smallest 
restraint.      Napoleon   dedicated    his  evenings  to 
family  parties. 

He  received  the  numerous  strangers  who  visited 
him. with  extraordinary  grace  and  familiarity,  ap- 
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peariug  like  Dioclesian  at.  Saldtiica,  to  have  for- 
gotten his  former  greatness  amidst  the  substantial 
pleasures  which  a  state  of  tranquil  mediocrity  af- 
forded to  him  t  he  seemed  anxious  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  he  considered  his 
political  career  as  at  an  end^  and  he  frequently  en- 
tered into  explanations  of  such  passages  in  his  past 
life  as  had  chiefly  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
world.  He  palliated,  though  he  did  not  deny,  the 
massacre  at  Jaffa,  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
D*Enghien,  and  other  enormities,  and  he  acknow- 
ledged the  error  he  had  committed  in  undertaking 
the  ex  ped  i  tion  to  Russia.  H  e  descanted  w  ith  great 
flueney  and  earnestness  on  the  last  campaign,  the 
result  of  which  he  attributed  not  to  the  skill  or 
bravery  of  the  Allies,  but  to  the  treachery  of 
his  own  Marshals,  particularly  Marmoni  and 
Aogereau.  He  did  justice,  however,  to  Blucher, 
whom  he  called  "  an  old  devil."  "  Ce  vieux  diabie,'* 
said  he,  '^  never  gave  me  any  rest.  1  beat  him  to 
^^y — S^^^9  ^®  attacked  me  to-morrow.  I  beat 
him  in  the  morning — he  was  ready  to  6ght  again  in 
the  evening.  He  suffered  enormous  losses,  and, 
according  to  all  calculation,  ought  to  have  thought 
himself  too  happy  to  be  allowed  to  retire  unmo- 
lested, instead  of  which  he  immediately  advanced 
upon  me  again.  Ah/  le  vieux  diabie.^'  He  said  that 
Louis  XY 111.  was  a  good  man  with  some  talent — 
that  Monsieur  had  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
but  had  no  application ;  and.  that  the  Dukes  of 
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Angouleme  and  Berri  were  good  for  nothing.  He 
called  the  Emperor  Alexander  a  mere  shuttlecock^ 
though  very  artful ;  the  King  of  Prussia  a  good 
but  an  extremely  weak  man  ;  the  Pope  an  obsti^ 
nate  old  monk  ;  and  of  Talleyrand  he  spoke  in 
terms  of  the  greatest  asperity^  He  suited  his  con- 
versation to  the  various  professions  or  talents  of 
his  visitors.  To  the  philosophers  he  talked  of  the 
French  Institute,  the  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
and  the  recent  discoveries  in  science;  to  the  En- 
glish landholder  of  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture; and  to  the  military  of  the  History  of  his 
Campaigns  which  he  was  writing.  Some  English 
no^blemen  who  visited  Porto  Ferrajo  were  treated 
with  fetes  by  Napoleon,  and  they  quitted  the  island 
■charmed  with  the  hospitable  reception  which  they 
had  experienced. 

The  improvements  effected  in  Elba  during  the 
ten  months  residence  of  this  extraordinary  man 
were  inconceivable.  Palaces  were  built,  new  roads 
commenced,  waste  grounds  brought  under  tillage, 
mines  ex;{»lored,  and  industry  extended  itself 
through  so  many  various  channels,  that  prosperity 
and  comfort  became  every  where  visible.  This  ac- 
tive and  bevievoleiYt  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
Napoleon  has  been  attributed,  by  some,  to  the 
<leepest  policy,  in  order  to  cover  his  ulterior  pro- 
jec*ts,  whilst  it  is  affirmed  by  others,  that  for  several 
months  after  his  abdication,  he  had  sincerely 
renounced  every  ambitious  design.  But  though  it 
is  impossible  to  say  to  wiiich  of  those  opinions  the 
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greatest  credit  is  dxte,  it  is  certain  tbat  the  pcor 
ceediags  of  Napoleoo  at  Elba  tended  to  exdte 
considerable  interest  in  his  favor^  not  only  in 
France  but  throughout  Europe*  A  romantic  plea- 
sure was  felt  in  hearing  the  hero^  who  for  tw^n^ 
years  had  filled  the  world  willi  his  fame,  ^o,w 
pleading  his  own  cause  whe&  retired  from  the  busr 
tie  of  politics  and  the  dia  of  arms.  Palliations  a^d 
excuses  were  found  for  his  greatest  enormities,  and 
the  enei^y  which  he  exhibited  within  the  limited 
circle  of  his  dominions  was  eagerly  contrasted  with 
the  natural  inertness  of  the  restored  Monarch, 
The  public  mind  in  France  was,  at  this  time,  pre- 
pared to  think  more  favorably  of  the  Imperial 
£xile^  and  in  proportion  as  the  first  enthusiasm  in 
favor  of  the  Bourbons  faded  into  indifference  or 
gave  place  to  aversion,  the  former  horror  of  Napo- 
leon's tyranny  and  love  for  war  yielded  to  admira- 
tion of  his  active  and  enterprising  qualities. 

In  the  autumn  Napoleon  received  a  visit  from 
some  of  his  family  and  friends  who  had  just  left 
Paris.  From  that  period  a  marked  change  took 
place  in  the  whole  of  lus  conduct.  He  almost 
secluded  himself  from  society,  and  particularly 
shunned  the  company  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  the 
British  accredited  agent,  for  whom  he  had  previ- 
ously evinced  the  strongest  predilection.  He  often 
passed  seven  or  eight  successive  hours  in  his  pri- 
▼ate  closet,  and  he  sometimes  i^andered  on  the 
shore  with  folded  arms,  and  agitated  step,  ponder- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  hazardous  game  on  which  he 
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was  about  to  stake  all  that  remained  to  him  of  his 
former  glory.  Be  now  kept  up  an  active  corres- 
pondence both  with  France  and  Naples^  Murat 
having  become  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the 
Allies^  respecting  himself>  from  the  persevering 
enmity  manifested  towards  him  by  Talleyrand  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  co-operation  of 
Murat  would  be  a  point  of  extreme  moment  to  the 
project  of  Napoleon^  as  a  Neapolitan  army  if  it  could 
approach  t'he  north  of  Italy >  would  i^ecure  his 
safety  if  he  should  meet  with  a  check  at  the  outset 
of  his  expedition.  To  effect  this  desirable  object 
Pauline  Borghese,  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  made 
several  voyages  between  Elba  and  Naples. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  partisans  of  the  Imperial 
Exile  were  particularly  active  in  France,  and  their 
efforts  were  unwittingly  seconded  by  fresh  instances 
of  arrogance  and  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the 
Royalists.  By  some  of  the  clergy  hints  were  thrown 
out  respecting  the  re-establishment  of  tythes,  and 
the  invalidity  of  all  marriages  celebrated  since  the 
Revolution  in  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  church 
had  been  omitted.  Some  prelates  applied  to  the 
King  to  procure  from  the  Pope  the  abolition  of 
the  Concordat  of  1800,  a  measure  which,  by  be-> 
traying  the  independence  of  the  Gallicau  Church, 
would  have  been  considered  as  the  precursor  of 
the  reign  of  superstition  and  bigotry.  From  seve- 
ral pulpits  the  exploded  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  sovereigns  had  been  proclaimed,  and  the 
crowds  of  ecclesiastics  who  thronged  every  avenue 
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to  the  Courts  evinced  the  predilection  which  Louis 
bad  for  the  order.  Daily  fayor»  bestowed  on  the 
emigrants  proved  an  additional  ground  of  discon- 
tent, and  all  these  circumstances  had  a  powerful 
tendency  to  promote  a  union  between  the  Jaco- 
bins and  the  Bouapartists.  As  the  conspiracy 
gathered  strength^  hints  were  cautiously  circulated 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  the  only  person 
who  could  avert  the  evils  which  they  dreaded ; 
and  it  was  studiously  insinuated  that  his  character 
was  now  completely  altered — that  adversity  had 
meliorated  his  heart — that  he  had  renounced  his 
romantic  projects  of  universal  empire;  and  that 
he  wished  only  to  live  for  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  France.  The  ramifications  of  the  plot  for  his 
restoration  spread  themselves  all  over  the  kingdom, 
the  various  agents  receiving  their  instructions  from 
Paris  as  from  a  centrical  point,  in  various  quarters 
of  which  committees  of  the  disaffected  were  estab- 
lished. 

Amongst  the  most  active  conspirators  were  num- 
bered many  ladies,  particularly  the  wives  of  Na- 
poleon's generals  and  statesmen,  whom  offended 
pride  had  stimulated  to  revenge^  because  of  the 
neglect  with  which  they  had  been  treated  at  the 
Court  of  Louis.  The  chief  of  them  was  Hortensia 
Beauharnois,  the  daughter  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, and  wife  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  Ex-King 
of  Bolland.  At  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander she  had  been  created  Duchess  of  St.  Leu 
by  Louis  XVIII ;  but  this  mark  of  the  royal  favor 
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did  not  weaken  her  attachment  to  him  who  was  at 
once  her  step-father  and  brother-in-law.  To  her 
coterie  belonged  the  Duchess  of  Bassano^  (the 
wife  of  Maret^)  the  Duchess  of  Montebello^  (widow 
of  Marshal  Lannes^)  Madame  Hamelin^and  several 
other  ladies  of  distinction^  who  used  every  means 
of  seduction  to  draw  persons  of  talent^  wealthy  and 
influence  into  the  vortex  of  conspiracy.  At  their 
secret  meetings  political  songs  and  squibs  were 
prepared^  and  various  other  artifices  were  con- 
trived to  excite  popular  discontent  against  the  ex* 
isting  government.  The  coffee-houses  and  brothels 
of  the  Palais-Royal^  especially  the  Caffe-Mon- 
tansier,  were  chosen  as  places  of  rendezvous 
for  the  subordinate  satellites  of  the  cause, 
who  discussed  national  politics  with  the  great* 
est  audacity,  and  fearlessly  spoke  and  sung  of 
the  glories  of  Napoleon,  his  regretted  absence, 
and  anxiously  expected  return.  The  popu- 
lace of  the  suburbs  of  Saint  Marceau  and 
Saint  Antonine,  (who  so  dreadfully  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
volution) appeared  once  more  desirous  of  a 
change,  and  some  thousands  of  them  were  placed 
in  a  state  of  readiness  under  the  conduct  of  Rich- 
ard Le  Noir,  (nicknamed  Santerre  the  Second,) 
who  was  a  wealthy  cotton  manufacturer,  and  father- 
in-law  to  General  Lefebvre  Desnouettes.  Groups 
of  these  wretches  frequently  assembled  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  Thuilleries,  where  they  filled  the  air 
with  clamours  under  pretence  of  scarcity  of  bread 
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or  vant  of  eiBployiiient>  caUing  to  memory  those 
terrific  vociferations  which  preceded  the  horrible 
events  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Many  of  the  provincial  towns  had  also  their 
dubs,  with  which  a  regular  correspondence  was 
kept  up,  carried  on,  it  is  averred,  through  the 
royal  post-office,  cautained  in  letters  sealed  with 
ihe  King's  seal,  and  dispatched  by  couriers  wear- 
ing his  livery.  This  intercourse  was  said  to  have 
been  much  favoured  by  La  Yalette,  who  having 
been  for  a  long  period  Director  General  of  the 
posts  under  the  Imperial  Government,  preserved 
his  influence  over  the  subordinate  agents  of  that 
department  who  retained  their  situations  after  the 
return  of  Louis.  As  in  all  secret  societies,  the 
conspirators  had  a  distinct  symbol,  by  which  they 
m^ht  be  known  to  each  other ;  the  violet  was 
chosen  upon  the  present  occasion.  When  a  Bo-' 
napartist  met  a  person  whom  he  wished  to  sound, 
he  asked  him  with  apparent  indifference,  ^^.^r^ 
jfoujhnd  of  viohis  ?"  If  the  answer  was  simply 
"  yip5,*'  no  farther  notice  was  taken.  But  if  the 
answer  was  **  Ah  !  well^'^  the  stranger  was  recog- 
nized as  a  brother, — and  the  sentence  was  com- 
pleted by  "  RUe  reparaitra  au  printems,^^  *^  It 
will  re-appear  in  the  spring J^  Rings  of  a  violet 
colour,  with  the  same  device,  became  fashionable : 
ladies  wore  violet  silks,  and  the  health  of  Bona- 
parte under  the  name  of  Corpora)  Violet  or  Jean 
d'Ep^,  wajs  pledged  by  many  a  royalist,  who  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  secret  meaning. 
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But  the  chief  hepe  of  the  conspirators  still  lay 
in  the  army,  whose  disaffection  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  became  every  day  more  manifest.  Early 
in  the  month  of  January,  1815,  Napoleon  dis- 
missed  his  old  and  favourite  guard  to  give  to  the 
world,  said  the  French  journals,  a  convincing 
proof  that  he  had  renounced  all  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects. But  hLs  motives  for  this  step  were  of  a  very 
different  nature.  Three  hundred  of  those  guards 
were  landed  at  Frejus,  from  whence  they  dispersed 
themselves  all  over  France,  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
insubordination  amongst  the  different  regiments, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  Napoleon.* 
Marshal  Soult,  the  newly  appointed  Minister  at 
War,   is   suspected  of  favoring  the   project:  the 


*  The  following  proclamation,  in  cipher,  from  Bonaparte  to  the 
French  Army,  was  in  the  hands  of  some  persons  of  almost  every 
regiment  in  the  service : — 

"  Francais!  votre  pays  etait  trahi,  votre  Emperenr  senl  pent 
vous  remettrc  dans  la  position  splendide  que  convient  a  la  Franco. 
Donnez  toute  votre  confiance  a  celui  qui  vous  a  toujours  conduit  a 
la  gloire. 

''  Ses  aigles  planeront  encore  en  Tair,  et  etonneront  Ics  na- 
tions." 

TRANSLATION. 

"  Frenchmen !  your  country  was  betrayed ;  your  Emperor 
alone  can  replace  you  in  the  splendid  state  suitable  for  France. 
Give  your  entire  confidence  to  him  who  has  always  led  you  to 
glory. 

"  His  eagles  will  again  soar  on  high,  and  strike  the  nations 
with  astonishment/' 
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fact,  at  all  events,  is-undeoiable^  that  the  trdopa 
which  were  most  attached  to  the  royal  cause  were 
removed  to  a  distance,  while  those  on  whom  Na- 
poleon could  place  the  greatest  reliance,  wei^  sta-^ 
tioned  on  the  route  which  he  must  necessarily  pur- 
sue. 

kn  affair  which  occurred  about  this  period, 
affords  the  most  demonstrative  proof  of  the  little 
authority  possessed  by  the  Bourbon  Government 
over  the  army,  which  seemed  now  to  affect  an  inde- 
pendent existence  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  State. 
The  French  Court  entertained  the  most  hostile 
feelings  against  the  King  of  Naples,  as  the  brother* 
in-law  and  creature  of  Napoleon,  whose  interests 
he  only  deserted,  when  such  a  line  of  conduct  ap- 
peared to  have  become  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  own  dominions.  His  name  was  not  per* 
mitted  io  appear  in  the  Boyal  Almanack  of  France 
amongst  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  all  French- 
men civil  and  military  wei^e  recalled  from  his  ser- 
vice. Murat  had,  however,  matey  friends  In 
France,  awd  the  number  was  probably  increased 
by  these  hostile  proceedings.  Many  letters  to 
tfce  King  of  Naples  were  intercepted,  and  amongst 
others,  eve  ftom  General  Go«nt  Excelman,  Tnspefc- 
tor  Oeueral  of  ihe  first  division  at  Paris,  in  which 
besidee  expressing  his  o^n  devoted  attachment, 
be  issui^  btm,  ^  that  thousands  of  brave  officers 
fwiMd  m  hid  school,  and  under  his  eye,  would 
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his  oath  of  fidelity  to  him^-an  obligation^  howerer^ 
which  was  speedily  forgotten. 

The  apathy  with  which  the  gathering  storm  was 
▼iewed^  not  only  by  the  French  Government^  but 
by  the  other  States  of  Europe,  is  to  the  present  a 
subject  of  wonder  and  astonishment.  ^  The  disaffec- 
tion of  the  French  army  and  the  secret  machina- 
tions of  the  Jacobins^  had  for  a  long  period  been 
notorious  facts^  and  their  connexion  with  the  Im- 
perial exile  was  not  unknown.  Information  to 
this  effect  was  communicated  to  the  Ministers  from 
Tarious  quarters,  but  a  consciousness  of  their  imbe- 
cility^r^  perhaps,  worse  motives,  caused  them  to 
adopt  no  effectual  measure  for  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conspiracy,  until  it  burst  upon  Europe 
with  a  terrific  explosion.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  even  when  the  mask  of  loyalty  was  generally 
worn,  treason  lurkeil  in  every  department  of  the 
state.  The  military,  the  police,  and  all  the  public 
officers,  were  more  or  less  infected ;  and  all  these 
powerful  bodies  were  prepared  to  co-operate  in  the 
restoration  of  their  warlike  chieftain.  Their  de- 
rires  obtained  a  temporary  gratification — peace 
once  more  fled  the  earth,  nor  was  it  fixed  on  a  solid 
basis,  but  by  the  extermination  of  that  army  to 
whom  it  had  become  so  odious. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


The  Congress  at  Vienna. — Napoleon  makes  secret  Prepamiiony 
ibrretnrninf  to  France.— He  le views  and  addresses  his  little 
Aniijr. — Hia  Embarkation  and  perilous  Voyage* — Debarka- 
tipn  ill  the  Galph  of  Juan. — He  advances  with  rapidity  into 
the  Conntrjy  and  is  joyfully  received  by  the  Peasantry. — 
Napoleon's  Proclamations  to  the  People  and  Army  of  France.— 
Slngolar  apathy  of  the  French  Government — Adyanoe  of  Na* 
poison  towards  Grenoble. — First  deftfction  of  the  Royal  Troops. 
— Colonel  Labedoyere,  with  his  Regiment,  joins  the  Standard  of 
Napoleon,  and  hb  example  is  followed  by  tbe  Garrison  of  Gre- 
noble.— Loyalty  of  General  Marchand  the  Commandant — 
Alarm  of  the  French  Court. — Napoleon  is  proclaimed  a 
Traitor.-^Apparont  ardour  of  the  Parisians  in  the  Royal  Cause. 
— Monsieur  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  proceed  to  Lyons,  to  check 
the  Progress  of  the  Invader* — Camp  atMelun. — Soult  resigns  the 
situation  of  Ministor  at  War. — Conspiracy  to  seduce  the  Troop« 
iqthe  North  of  France. — Proclamation  of  Louis  to  the  Army. — 
Monsieur  endeavours  in  vain  to  prevail  on  the  Troops  at  Lyons, 
to  oppose  Napoleon. — Marshal  Macdonald  is  abandoned  by  his 
followers,  on  the  approach  of  the  latter,  and  Lyons  opens  ita 
gates  tp  the  InvadeSr  — Napojeopk  rej^^ts  with  oontempt,  th^ 

.  offer  of  service  of  Monsieui'q  Guard  of  Honour. — He  resumes  ' 
the  Imperial  Government. — Measures  adopted  by  Napoleon  ib 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  People. — Alarm  of  the  Royalistc 
in  Veris. — Apparent  loyalty  of  Mawhab  Ney. — I>efection  oftha 
Marshal. — Revolt  of  the  Troops  at  Lido, — Louis«  and  thePxJA- 
ces  again  swear  to  observe  the  Constitutional  Charter,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Deputies. — The  Legislative  Body  declares  the  Royal 
Cause  to  be  that  of  the  Nation. — Louis  endeavours,  in  vain,  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  Troops  oi  the  Line.-^Triumphani 
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IVogreM  of  Napoleon  frook'  Lyons  to  Pm9,— Bxtraordiaary 
juoctioB  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Troopjs,  at  the  Cajnp  of 
MeluD. — Loafs  quits  his  Capital. — Sivgular  changes  in  Paris.— 
Entty  of  Napoleon. — Louis  repairs  to  Lisle,  which  he  is  fbrced 
to  abandon  by  the  disaffeotiDn  of  bi»  Troops,  .and  establiihes 
bis  Court  at  Ghent.—- Disastrous,  March  of  th*  Housebeld 
Troops,  .under  the  Duke  of  Berri. — Fruitless  efforts  of  the  Duk^ 
of  Bourbon,  to  maintain  the  Royal  Cause  in  the  West. — He- 
Toic  Conduct  of  the  f)uche8s,  of  Angouleme  at  Bourdeaux:. — 
Fofsaken  by  tba  Troops,  she  ia  forced  to  embark.-^Tlie  Dutee 
of  Angouleme  concludes  a  Convention  with.  Geoei^l  CiUy»,aKikl 
quits  the  Kingdom. 

Thb  C6Dgrefi(9  at  Vienna  was  now  drawing  to  a 
doae^  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  members 
of  this  assembly  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy,  for  the  restoration  of 
Napoleon.  Though  nothing  official  was  published* 
on  the  subject,  it  was  rumoured  with  great  appear^ 
aooe  of  probability,  that  the  Congress  had  begun 
to  hesitate  as  to  the  prudence  of  their  conduct  in 
permitting  the  Imperial  Exile  to  reside  without 
proper  serveillance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  milli- 
ons^ who  were  known  to  be  devoted  to  his  interest; 
and  that  some  proposals  were  made  to  remove  him 
to  a  greater  distance  from  his  political  connexions. 
It  is  probable  that  the  hints  which  were  c^mmu-^ 
nicated  to  him  on  this  subject,  urged  Napoteon  to 
attempt  the  extraordinary  enterprize,  which  we 
aw  about  to  detail,  before  the  plans  of  Ikis  friendis 
were  fully  matured.     . 
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We  have  already  observed^  that  during  the  lat- 
ter months  of  his  residence  in  Elba^  Napoleon  af- 
fected solitude^  declining^  on  various  pretexts^  his 
usual  exercises  and  amusements.  His  time  no 
douDt,  was  occupied  in  making  atrangements  for 
the  commencement  of  one  of  the  most  darbg  pro- 
jects recorded  in  history^  and  in  brooding  over  the 
consequences  that  must  necessarily  attend  its  suc- 
cess or  its  failure.  He  purchased  with  great  secre- 
cy^  some  feluccas^  arms^  and  ammunition  at  Genoa, 
Naples  and  Algiers;  and  even  his  favorite  Bertrand 
is  said  to  have  been  ignorant  of  his  plans,  till 
within  an  hour  of  their  execution.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese,  the 
sister  of  Napoleon,  gave  a  fdte,  at  which  the  prin- 
cipal French  officers  were  present.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Napoleon  reviewed  his  little  army, 
which  consisted  of  seven  hundred  men  of  his  old 
Guard,  three  hundred  Gorsicans,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  Poles;  and  at  their  dismissal,  he  ordered 
them  to  assemble  on  the  same  parade  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  When  the  appointed  hour  arriv- 
ed, he  formed  his  troops  into  a  solid  square,  and 
placing  himself  in  the  centre,  he  once  more  address- 
ed them  in  that  strain,  which  in  the  days  of  his 
glory,  had  led  the  French  legions  to  victory.  He 
declared  t)^at  during  his  retirement  it  had  been  his 
great  business  to  form  them  to  the  discipline  and 
noble  daring  of  soldiers  ;  and  that  now  fortune  was 
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I 

I  about  to  gi^e  them  an  opportunity  of  shewing  that 
hffi  labours  were  not  lost.  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy^  he  said,  invited  him  to  resume  the  Imperial 
crown,  and  he  had  only  to  land,  and  display  his 
standard,  when  all  the  military  of  France  would 
rally  round  their  Emperor.     His  abdication  had 

I  been  compelled,  not  by  the  will  of  the  French, 
but  by  an  overwhelming  foreign  force,  to  which  the 
calamities  of  that  country  had  given  a  temporary 
triumph;  but  that  coalition  had  been  dissolved  by 
the  jealous  and  narrow  views  of  its  members — 
Italy  had  been  deceived,  Germany  sacrificed, 
Poland  enslaved.  Saxony  extinguished,  while  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  England,  wiere  the  dividers  of  the 
spoil.  But  France  had  recovered  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men^  which  a  cruel  season  had  ren- 
dered prisoners  to  Russia:  persecuted  by  ihe 
Bourbon  Government,  because  of  their  well  known 
attachment  to  his  person,  they  now  wandered 
through  France,  a  prey  to  insult  and  beggary. 
^*  And  will  not  these  men,"  he  asked,  '^  return  to 
^  the  General,  who  remembers  them  as  ardently  as 
'^  he  is  remembered  by  them  ?  Fellow  soldiers  1" 
exclaimed  Napoleon,  ^^  comrades  in  glory  and  in 
^'  arms !  for  such  you  are  about  to  become,  judge 
^^of  these  as  you  would  judge  of  yourselvei^;  and 
^^  answer  me  from  your  own  feelings,  whether  my 
^^  brave  soldiers,  will  pass  over  to  my  enemy  and 
^^  their's^  or  whether,  again  seeing  my  standard  shin- 
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^^  ing  in  the  sun,  and  my  Imperial  Eagle  again 
^'  elevated  to  its  own  skies,  they  will  reseek  their 
^*  standard,  their  eagle^  and  their  general,  and 
^^  again  conduct  them  to  the  throne,  which  be- 
<'  longs  to  them.  What  are  the  Bourbons  to 
^*  them  or  us  ?  Who  is  it  in  France,  still  in  the 
<'  vigour  of  his  life,  who  remembers  them  or  knows 
^  any  thing  of  them^  but  their  name,  their  mad 
^*  extravagancies,  and  their  contemptible  debau- 
^^  eberies  ?  In  the  course  of  three  hundred  years^ 
^^  did  they  add  an  acre  to  the  French  territory,  or 
^^  an  unit  to  the  lasting  glory  of  the  French  name  ? 
'^  Are  these  Kings  for  the  French?  No,  comrades  ! 
^^  — the  age  and  the  people  demand  another  kind 
^^  of  leaders.  What  say  you,  soldiers ;  are  you 
'f  prepared  to  follow  me,  and  partake  my  fortune, 
<^  my  glory,  and  if  there  be  any,  my  perils  and  la- 
^  hours  ?"  This  harangue  was  received  by  the 
troops  with  enthusiastic  acclamations,  and  Napo- 
leon, accompanied  by  Generals  Bertrand,  Orouet, 
and  Cambronne,^  with  M.  Porrs  do  Cette,  Director 
oftbe  Mines,  instantly  led  them  to*  the  place  of 
embarkation^* 

*  Sir  Neil  Campell,  the  British  Resident  at  Elba^  was  at  this 
time  absent  on  a  temporary  excursion  to  Italy.  On  his  return  he 
fdcmd  the  mdfber  and  sistera  of  Napoleon  in  a  paroxysm  of  itell- 
diaaembled  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  £inperor,  who,  they  said; 
had  steered  towards  the  coast  of  Barbary.  They  endeavoured  to 
detain  Sir  Neil  Campbell  on  shore,  and  their  entreaties  were 
seconded  by  the  arguments  of  the  Governor  Oeneml  loLpi,  who 
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L'laconstant  brig^.  mounting  twenty^^six  guns^ 
and  six  small  transports,  received  this  corps  of 
eleven  hundred  men,  with  which  Napoleon  had 
resolved  to  invade  a  kingdom  containing  a  popu* 
lation  of  twenty-six  millions.  The  embarkation 
took  place  at  eight  oVlock  In  the  evening,  and 
the  soldiers  quitted  the  harbour  of  Porto  Ferajo, 
shouting,  ^^  Paris  or  Death  !'^  From  the  state  of 
the  wind  they  had  hoped,  before  the  dawn,  to 
double  the  island  of  Capraia>  and  thus  to  elude 
the  cruisers  on  that  station  ;  but  the  wind  dying 
away,  their  hopes  were  frustrated,  and  considera^ 
ble  alarm  was  excited  by  two  French  frigates 
and  a  brig,  which  appeared  in  the  offing.  The 
wind  freshening  a  little,  about  four,  in  the  after«^ 
noon,  they  were  off  Leghorn,  one  of  the  hostile 
frigates  being  at  this  time  about  dve  leagues  to  the 
leeward,  and  the  other  on  the  coast  of  Corsica. 
The  Zephyr  brig,  however,  approacjjied  the  Incon- 
stant, but  by  the  dexterous  management  of  a.Lieu- 
tenant,  on  board  the  latter  vessel,  the  Captain  of 
the  Zephyr  was  completely  deceived,  and.  the 
ships  separated.  At  noon  on  the  28th,-  Antibes 
was  in  sight,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  March,  the  flotilla  entered  the  Gulf 
of  Juan,  at  a  short  distance   from  Frejus  in  the 

appeared  dispoeed  to  use  force ;  but  be  found  means  to  regain  bis 
TesBcl,  tbe  Partridge  sloop  of  war,  and  instantly  set  sail  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive — too  late,  however,  to  overtake  him. 

VOt.XI.  3n  CflAP.  XLIil. 
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department  of  the  Yar.*  Napoleon  immediately 
assembled  the  troops  on  the  deck,  ordered  them 
to  throw  the  cockade  of  Elba  into  the  8ea«  and 
presented  them  with  the  national  colours,  which 
were  received  with  shouts  of  ^^  the  £mperor  for 
ever  I"  A  small  battery  which  was  found  unoccu* 
pied,  was  seized  by  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and 
in  the  evening  Napoleon  disembarked  the  whole 
of  his  troops,  exclaiming,  as  he  again  set  foot  oq^ 
the  French  territory,  **  Voila  le  Congress  dessaus.^ 
'^  Behold !  the  Congress  is  dissolved." 


*  During  the  whole  of  h»  short,  but  perilous  voyage^  Napoleon 
is  said  to  have  appeared  quite  at  ease,  and  fully  prepared  for 
every  emergency.  Every  art  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  detection ;  the  soldiers  and  crew  during  the  first  night 
changed  the  painting  of  the  sides  from  yellow  and  grey,  to  black 
and  white.  The  danger  appeared  so  imminent  when  the  French 
frigates  came  in  sight,  that  the  Captain  urged  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  Porlf  Fercjo  ;  but  Napoleon  commanded  the  flotilla 
to  continue  its  voyage,  and  when  the  Zephyr  approached,  he 
seemed  disposed  to  require  her  to  hoist  the  tri-coloured  flag  :  but 
afterwards  perceiving  the  imprudence  of  such  a  step,  he  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  take  off  their  caps  and  conceal  themselves  between 
the  decks,  while  Lieutenant  Taillade^  who  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance.of  Andrieux,  the  Captain  of  the  Zephjr,  undertook  to  lull 
every  suspicion,  which  he  did  efiectually,  by  slating  that  the 
Inconstant  was  bound  for  Genoa ;  and  expressing  his  anxiety  to 
execute  at  that  place  any  commission  with  which  he  might  be 
disposed  to  entrust  him.  At  parting.  Captain  Andrieux  asked^ 
••  How  is  the  Emperor  ?'*  To  which  Napoleon  himself  replied, 
"  Wonderfully  well  I"  Colonel  Jermanonski,  of  the  Polish 
lancers,  who  accompanied  him  from  Elba,  states  in  his  Narrative, 
that  a  little  before  the  flotilla  came  to  anchor^   he  (tisctosed  to^* 
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A  small  detachmept  was  instantly  despatched  to 
secure  Antibes;  but  General  Corsin,  faithful  to  his 
allegiance,  imprisoned  the  officer  and  his  men,  and 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Undismayed  by 
this  first  repulse.  Napoleon  resolved  to  advance  to 
Cannes,  and  after  bivouacking  for  some  hours  fn  a ' 
vineyard  on  the  sea-coast,  he  coobmenced  his 
march  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  During  his 
advance  to  Cannes,  he  appears  to  have  been  shun-' 
ned  by  persons  of  property  or  character,  the  pea- 
sants alone  greeting  his  approach.  At  Grasse  he 
found  the  town  deserted,  a  report  having  been 
circulated,  that  a  troop  of  corsairs  had  landed,  and 
were  ravaging  the  country.  ^  The  mayoir  refused 
to  furnish  rations,  declaring  that  he  acknowledged 
no  authoritybui  that  of  Louis  X  VIIL  ;  but  the  In- 
habitants, on  hearing  that  the  Eitiperor.had  arriv- 
ed, returned  to  their  shops,  and  instantly  suppli- 
ed the  wants  of  the  soldiers. 
'  Napoleon  had  brought  six  pieces  of  cannon  from 
Elt>a,  hut  finding  that  they  incommoded  his  pro- 
gress, he  left  them  at  Grasse,  and  proceeded  6n 

t^ose  around  him  both  the  hopes  and  the  difficaltiea  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  liis  view.  "  In  a  case  like  this/'%e  wd/ 
''on^^dst  thMkf  slo^y,  but  au^  pronfptly  r  I  hare  long  weighed 
and  iD6il*  montely  ixnMidered  the  pnoject  Theglery  and. ad- 
tmntages  we  shall  gain»  if  we  socceed,  I  need  not  enlarge  npon. 
If  we  fail — to  military  men  who  have  from  their  infancy  faced 
deat&  in  so  miftny  lihapes/ the  fate  which  awUits  Q«  is  not  tehtfic  f 
wft^kom,  fendVe  dMjpMei  Ibr  we>  have'a  thoasand  dmes  batn  w* 
posifl  to^  the  worst  w}d$h  UM  can  biisg.'' 
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the  same  evening  to  the  village  of  Cer^non,  hav- 
ing travelled  twenty  leagues  in  the  first  day.  On 
the  3rd  of  March,  he  slept  at  Bareme,  and  on  the 
4th  at  Digne^  from  whence  he  pressed  forward,  on 
the  5th  to  Gap,  with  only  ten  horsemen,  and  forty 
grenadiers.  The  landing  of  Napoleon  was  known 
at  Marseilles,  on  the  very  day  upon  which  it  took 
place,  and  if  a  body  of  troops  had  been  immediate- 
ly despatched^  his  progress  might  have  been  inter- 
cepted ;  but  Massena,  who  commanded  the  gari- 
son^  took  no  decisive  steps,  till  the  invader  had 
penetrated  eighty  miles  into  the  country,  when  a 
siu^ie  regiment,  as  if  to  save  appearances^  was  sent 
iu  pursuit. 

I^ever  was  the  versatile  nature  of  the  French 
character  more  strikingly  depicted,  than  during 
the  lingular  progress  of  Napoleon  and  his  slender 
train,  through  those  provinces,  where  not  twelve 
months  before,  he  was  compelled  to  assume  a  dis- 
guise to  avoid  the  popular  fury.  Now  the  return 
of  the  eagle  was  hailed  by  the  tumultuous  greet- 
ings of  the  peasantry,  while  doubt,  astonishment 
and  apprehension,  appeared  to  agitate  the  breasts 
of  the  higher  classes.  Napoleon's  talents  were 
onee  more  called  into  exercise,  to  meet  the  altered 
feelings  of  the  multitude  :  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  determination  to  subvert  the  throne  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  yet  he  appeared  to  display 
with  studied    ostentation^    the   feebleness  of  the 
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meaus  by  which  he  proposed  to  effect  his  mighty 
purpose;  as  if  he  would  persuade  them^  that  on  the 
loyalty  and  attachment  of  his  former  subjects  alone 
he  rested  his  hopes  of  success.  The  populace  was 
permitted  to  count  his  puny  host,  to  approach  his 
person,  and  learn  from  his  own  mouthy  the  object 
of  his  enterprize. 

'While  on  board  the  Inconstant,  Napoleon  had 
framed  a  proclamation  to  the  army,  and  another 
to  the  French  people.  He  endeavoured  to  circu- 
late them,  when  at  Grasse,  but  he  could  not  get 
them  printed  till  he  arrived  at  Gap.  In  these  he 
used,  with  singular  effect,  that  species  of  elo-  - 
quence,  by  which,  in  the  days  of  his  greatness,  he 
obtained  such  a  commanding  influence  over  the 
passions  of  the'  people.  Thousands  of  them  were 
quickly  circulated,  with  what  success  was  rpeed- 
ily  apparent.* 

*  Napolecm  by  the  Grace  of  God,  and  the  Constitation  of  the 
Bmpire^  Emperor  of  the  French^  &c.  &c. 
TO  THE  ARMY. 

Soldiers !  We  urere  not  conquered :  two  men  risen  from  our 
ranks  betrayed  our  laurel8>  their  country,  their  prince,  their 
benefector. 

Those  whom,  daring  twenty-five  years,  we  have  seen  traversing 
all  Europe  to  raise  up  enemies  against  us  ;  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  fighting  against  us  in  the  ranks  of  foreign  armies, 
and  in  cursing  our  fine  France,  shall  they  pretend  to  command 
and  control  our  eagles,  on  which  they  have  not  dared  even  to 
look?  Shall  we  endure  that  they  should-  inherit  the  fruits  of  our 
glorious  labours;  that  they  should  clothe  themselves  with  our 
honours  and  our  goods  ;  that  they  should  calumniate  our  glory  ^ 
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Notwithstanding  the  general  disaffection  to  the 
existing  government  which  prevailed,  an  extraor- 
dinary insensibility  to  the  threatened  danger,  ap- 
pears   to   have    influenced   some   of    the  King's 

If  their  reign  should  continue,  all  would  be  lost,  even  the  me- 
mory of  those  immortal  days.  With  what  fury  do  they  pervert 
their  very  nature  !  They  seek  to  poison  what  the  world  admires  ; 
and  if  there  still  remain  any  defenders  of  our  glory,  it  is  among 
those  very  enemies  whom  we  have  fought  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Soldiers  I  In  my  exile  I  heard  your  voice.  I  have  arrived 
through  all  obstacles  and  all  perils.  Your  General,  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  educated  under  your  ban- 
ners, is  restored  to  you.    Come  and  join  him  ! 

Tear  down  those  colours  which  the  nation  has  proscribed,  and 
which,  for  twenty- five  years,  served  as  a  rallying  signal  to  all  the 
enemies  of  France.  Mount  the  tri-coloured  cockade.  You  bore 
it  in  the  days  of  your  greatness  ! 

We  must  now  forget  that  we  have  been  masters  of  nations ;  but 
we  must  not  suffer  any  to  intermeddle  in  our  affairs. 

Who  shall  presume  to  be  master  over  us  P  Who  would  hftve 
the  power  ?  Recover  those  eagles  which  you  had  at  Ulm,  at 
Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  at  Friedland,  at  Tudela,  at  Eckmuhl, 
at  Essling,  at  Wagram,  at  Smolensko,  at  Moscow,  at  Lutzen,  at 
Wurken,  at  Montmirail.  Do  you  think  that  the  handful  of 
Frenchmen,  who  are  now  so  arrogant,  will  endure  to  look  on 
them  ^  They  shall  return  whence  they  came,  and  there,  if  they 
please*  they  shall  reign,  as  they  pretend  to  have  reigned  during 
nineteen  years*  Youjr  possessions*  your  rank,  your  glory — the 
possessions,  the  rank,  the  glory  of  your  children  have  no  greater 
enemies  than  those  Princes  whom  foreigners  have  imposed  on  as. 
They  are  the  enemies  of  our  glory,  because  the  rt^cital  of  so  many 
heroic  ^tion^  which  have  glorified  the  people  of  France  fighting 
against  them,  to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  yoke*  is  their 
condemnation. 

Xh?  yetecaiM.of  tb^  furmies  of  the  Sambre  and  the  jjifeuse,  of, 
tk§  Rbiw,  qC  Itoly,  of  Egypt  of  the  West,  and,  of  the  Qn^d 
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Ministers^  while  the  disposition  which  Soult^  the 
Minster  at  War^  had  just  made  of  tl?e  troops  in  the 
southern  departments^  proved  highly  favourable  to 
the    invader.      He    afterwards    endeavoured    to 

Army,  are  al)  hamilUted— 4heir  honourable  wonnds  are  dis- 
graced— ^tbeir  sncoesses  are  their  crimes. 

HonoarSf  rewards,  affection,  are  given  to  those  who  have  servecj[ 
against  the  country  and  as. 

Soldiers  !  Come  and  range  yourselves  under  the  standards  of 
your  chief.  His  existence  is  only  composed  of  jour's.  His 
rights  are  only  those  of  the  people  and  ybur's.  His  interest,  hi» 
honour,  his  glory,  are  ho  others  than  your  interest,  your' honour, 
aad  yonr  glory.  Victory  shall  march  at  the  charge-step.  The 
eagle,  with  the  national  colours,  shall  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple, 
eren  to  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  Then  you  will  be  able  to 
shew  your  scars  with  honour — then  you  will:  be  able  ta  glory  in 
what  you  have  done.  You  will  be  the  deliverers  of  your  country. 
In  your  old  age,  surrounded  and  esteemed  by  your  fellow-eitizens, 
they  will  hear  you  with  respect  while  you  recount  your  high 
deeds.  Yon  will  be  able  to  say  with  pride-^''  And  I,  too,  was 
"  part  of  that  grand  army  which  entered  twice,  the  waUsof  Vienna, 
'« those  of  Rome,,  of  Berlin,  of  Madrid,  of  Moscow  ;  and  which 
'*  delivered  Paris  from  the  foul  blot  which  treason  and  the  preseace 
*'  of  the  enemy  imprinted  on  it'^ 

Honoured  be  those  brave  soldiers,  the  glory  of  their  country  ; 
and  eternal  shame  on  those  guilty  Frenchmen,  in  whatever  rank 
fortune  caused  them  to  be  bom>  who  fought  for  twenty-five  years 
with  the  foreigners,  to  tear  the  bosom  of  their  country* 

BytheEmpeior.  (Signed)  NAPOLEON. 

The  Grand  Marshal  performing  the  functions  of  the  M^jor^ 
General  of  the  Grand  Army, 

Bertramd. 

Hie  following  Address  to  the  French  people  was  not  less  cal- 
culated to  remind  them  of  the  former  glory  of  the  nation,  and 
inspire  them  with  detestation  of  the  reigning  family : — 
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justify  his  conduct  by  alleging  that  he  ordered 
these  movements  at  the  request  of  Talleyraud,  the 
French  representative  at  the  Congress,  who  wished 
that  an  Army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand   men. 

Frenchmen  !— The  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Castiglione  deli- 
vered up  Lyons,  without  defence>  to  our  enemies.  The  army  of 
which  I  confided  to  him  the  command,  was,  by  the  number  of  its 
battalions,  and  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  the  troops  which 
composed  it,  fully  able  to  beat  the  Austrian  corps  opposed  to  it, 
and  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy's  army, 
which  threatened  Paris. 

The  victories  of  Champ  Aubert,  of  Montmirail,  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  of  Vauchamp,  of  Mormans,  of  Montereau,  of  Craone, 
of  Rheims,  of  Arcy-sur-Aube,  and  of  St.  Dizier;  the  rising  of 
the  brave  peasants  of  Lorraine,  of  Champagne,  of  Alsace,  of 
Franche  Comte,  and  of  Bonrgoin,  and  the  position  which  I  had 
taken  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  army,  by  separating  it  from  its 
magazines,  from  its  parties  of  reserve,  from  its  convoys,  and  all 
its  equipages,  had  placed  it  in  a  desperate  situation.  The 
French  were  never  on  the  point  of  being  more  powerful,  and  the 
flower  of  the  enemy's  army  was  lost  without  resource.  It  would 
have  found  its  grave  in  those  vast  countries  which  it  had  merci- 
lessly ravaged,  when  the  treason  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  gave  up 
the  capital,  and  disorganized  the  army.  The  unexpected  con- 
duct of  these  two  Generals,  who  betrayed  at  once  their  coun- 
try, their  Prince,  and  their  benefactor,  changed  the  destiny  of  the 
war.  The  disastrous  situati(m  of  the  enemy  was  such,  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  affair  which  took  place  before  Paris,  it  was 
without  ammunition,  on  account  of  its  separation  from  its  parties 
of  reserve. 

Under  these  new  and  important  circumstances  my  heart  was 
rent,  but  my  soul  remained  unshaken.  I  consulted  only  the  inte- 
rest of  the  country.  I  exiled  myself  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea.  My  life  was,  and  ought  to  be  ptill,  useful  to  you.  I  did 
not  permit  the  greater  number  of  citizens,  who  wished  to  accom- 
pany me,  to  partake  my  lot.    I  thought  their  presence  usefVil  to 
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should  be  formed  between  Lyons  and  Chamberri^ 
in  order  that  the  kingdom's  state  of  military  pre- 
paration might  authorise  the  high  language  he  had 
begun  to  hold  to  the  other  powers.   Whatever  may 

France ;  and  I  took  with  me  only  a  handful  of  brave  men,  neces- 
sary for  my  guard. 

Raised  to  the  throne  by  your  choice,  o^ll  that  has  been  done 
without  you  is  illegitimate.  For  twenty-five  years  France  has 
bad  new  interests,  new  institutions,  and  new  glory,  which  could 
only  be  secured  by  a  national  Government,  and  by  a  dynasty^ 
created  under  those  new  circumstances.  A  Prince  who  should 
reign  over  you ;  who  should  be  seated  on  my  throne  by  the  power 
of  those  very  armies  which  ravaged  our  territory,  would  in  vain 
attempt  to  support  himself  with  the  principles  of  feudal  law.  He 
would  not  be  able  to  recover  the  honour  and  the  rights  of  more 
than  a  small  number  of  individuals,  enemies  of  the  people,  who, 
fjf  twenty-five  years,  have  condemned  them  in  aJl  our  national 
assemblies.  Your  tranquillity  at  home,  and  your  consequence 
abroad,  would  be  lost  for  ever. 

Frenchmen !  In  my  exUe  I  have  heard  your  complaints  and 
your  wishes.  You  demanded  that  Grovemment  of  your  choice 
which  alone  was  legitimate.  Yon  accused  my  long  slumber ; 
you  reproached  me  for  sacrificing  to  my  repose  the  great  interests 
of  the  country. 

I  hay«  crossed  the  seas  in  the  midst  of  dangers  of  every  kind. 
i  arrive  amongst  yon  to  redeem  niy  rights,  which  are  your's.  All 
that  individuals  have  done,  written,  or  said,  since  the  capture  of 
Paris,  I  will  be  for  ever  ignorant  of.  It  shall  not  at  all  influence 
the  recollections  which  I  preserve  of  the  important  sel*vices  which 
they  have  performed.  These  are  circumstances  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  abovchuman  organization. 

Frenchmen !  There  is  no  nation,  however  small  it  may  be, 
which  has  not  had  the  right,  if  it  possessed  the  power,  to  with- 
draw itself  from  the  disgrace  of  obeying  a  Prince  imposed  on  it 
by  an  enemy  momentarily  victorious.  When  Charles  VII.  re- 
entered Paris,  and  overthrew  the  ephemeral  throne  of  Henry  V.  he 
VOL.  XI.  3   O  CHaP.  XLlfl. 
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havfs  been  the  origiaal  design^  the  troops  thus  as* 
sembled,  would  have  speedily  crushed  Bouaparte^s 
attempt,  had  they  proved  faithful  to  the  Royal 
cause ;  hut  devoted  to  his  interests,  as  they  prov- 
ed to  be,  they  afforded  him  the  certain  means 
of  its  accomplishment.  Of  this  Napoleon  seemed 
well  assured,  for  whf o,  as  he  passed  through  St. 
Bonnet,  on  his  wfiiy  to  Grenoble,  the  inhabitants 
proposed  to  sound  the  tocsin,  to  assemble  the  vil- 
lagers, and  accompany  him  in  a  mass,  he  replied^ 
^^  Nol  your  sentiments  prove  to  me  that  I  have 
not  deceived  myself,  and  they  affocd  me  a  sure 
pledge  of  the  sentiments  of  my  soldiers.  I  do  not^ 
need  your  services,  and  will  not  drag  you  from 
your  houses.  Those  whom  1  meet,  will  rank  them- 
selves on  my  side,  and  the  more  numerous  they 
are,  the  more  certain  will  be  my  success*" 

Marehand  and  Des  VillierSy  the  commandants  of 
Grenoble  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Chamber- 
ri.  were  men  of  distinguished  bravery  and  attach- 
mept  to  the  Boyal  cause  ;  but  the  garrison  of  the 


aclpaowMged  that  l^e  held  his  throng  from  the  valour  of  bis 
hfirp64f  and  not  4x>]j^  itk^  PrlAce  R^eat  of  England. 

{t  is  tbaa  tl^ati  ^  you  alone,  an4  to  the  braye  men  of  the  anpy^ 
that  I  account  it,  and  shall  always  acooonl  it,  9iy  glory  to  owe 
every  thing. 

By  the  Emperor.  (Sigp^d)  .     NAPOLEON. 

The  GrsndMar9b^>  performing  the  functions  of  Migor-Geneial 
of  t^e  Gjrapd  Awyj 

Count  BaETaAiiD. 
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former  place  had  been  lately  reinforcerf,  by  the  arri- 
ral  of  the  seventh  regfinent  of  the  line,  whose  Co- 
lonel, Henry  La  B^doyere,  had  fotsoiDe  time  been 
IB  correspondence  with  Bonaparte.  Thlsyoun^ 
oflker,  who  had  scarcely  attained  the  ag^  of  twen^ 
ty-tfine,  was  distinguished  by  the  gracefulness  of 
bb  person,  and  his  military  aetjfuirements.  He  ^as 
noble  by  birth,  and  allied'  by  mai^riage,  to  the  &- 
miTy  of  Damas,  through  whose  hrfftEreuee  be  ob- 
tained his  present  rank  in  the.  ai^y,  and  the  de- 
corations of  the  Legiob  tif  Honour  fronr  Lotifs 
XYIIL  Noiwifhstilndfng  these  royal  ftrVMrs;,  he 
suffered  his  mind  to  be  seduced  h^  the  illusibn 
which  afterwards  proved  so  fetal  to  titoutondir, 
that  the  nrilitary  genius  of  Napoleon  alorre  could 
restore  the  lost  g^ory  of  his  country  ;  and  when  he 
heard  that  he  had  landetf  at  Caddes*,  he  resolved  td 
seize  the  first  opportunity  to  join  h\i  tki\k9.  -For 
this  purpose,  he  secretly  preserved  one  of  the 
eagles  which  had  been  formerly  borne  by  the  re- 
ghnent,  whHe  a  liarge  number  of  national  cocikades 
were  concealed  within  the  hollow  of  tfeterdrum^. 

Daring^  the  night  of  the  8ih,  the  advanced  guard 
of  Napoleon,  consisting  of  forty  men',  under  Gene^ 
ral  OambronBe,  felt  in  with  the  ont-post  of  the 
royal  army,  amountfng to  eight  hundred,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Mure,  who  refusiilg  any  communicatioit  with 
Gambronne,  fell:  back  three  VMgues  towards  Greno« 
Me.    Napoleoit  insCanriiy  pfut  id  execution  a  plan 
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ivhich  was  well  calculated  to  disarm  resistance,  aod 
arouse  those  feelings  of  attachment  towards  their 
former  leader,  by  which  he  knew  they  were  gene- 
rally actuated.     Accompanied  by  two  or  three  offi- 
cers, and   followed   by  fifty  grenadiers  with  their 
arms  reversed,   he  advanced  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  royal  troops,  who  apparently  only  awaited  the 
command  of  their  officers  to  fire  upon  him  -,   when 
haring  his   bosom,  he  exclaimed,    '^  Behold  me ! 
If  there  is  one  soldier  among  you  who  wishes  to 
kill  his  Emperor,  let  him  now  fulfil  his  pleasure." 
.This  appeal  appeared  irresistible,  and  as  if  actuat- 
ed by  a  single  impulse,  all   the  soldiers  threw 
down  their  arms,  crowded  round  Napoleon,  and 
rent  the  air  with    shouts  of   Vive  VEmpereur. 
They  instantly  tore  off  the  white  cockade,   mount- 
ed the  national  colours,  and  followed  in  the  train 
of  him,  who  a  few  minutes  before  they  were  drawn 
up  to  oppose.    Though   it  is  conjectured,   with 
great  probability,  that  the  whole  of  this  singular 
transaction  had  been  previously  arranged  between 
the  officers  on  both  sides,  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Napoleon  performed  his  part  with  admirable 
courage  and  decision. 

Thus  reinforced,  he  continued  to  approach  Gre- 
noble, the  surrender  of  which  was  still  farther  ac- 
celerated by  the  defection  of  Colonel  La  Bedoyere* 
Assembling .  his  re|;iment  in  that  city,  on  the 
fnorning  of  the  7th,  he  acquainted  them  with  his 
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lotentjons,  and  was  answered  by  a  universal  shout 
vf  Vive  PEmpereur.  They  instantly  marched 
from  the  town  towards  Napoleon's  quarters,  and  no 
sooner  were  they  beyond  the  gates^  than  La  Bedoy- 
ere  displayed  the  eagle  on  a  willow  branch,  while 
the  soldiers  mounted  the  tri-coloured  cockade. 
Des  Yilliers  who  had  arrived  from  Ghamberri  that 
mornhig,  pursued  and  overtook  the  regiment^  a 
few  of  whom  he  prevailed  on  to  return  to  their 
duty ;  but  the  remainder  with  their  colonel,  declar-, 
ed their  inflexible  determination  to  join  the  Em- 
peror. This  was  speedily  efiected,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  Napoleon  reached  the 
suburbs  of  Grenoble.  Should  the  garrison 
prove  faithful,  General  Marchand  was  determin- 
ed to  defend  the  place  to  the  uttermost.  The 
gates  were  closed,  the  ramparts  lined  with  troops^ 
and  the  cannoneers  stood  by  their  guns  with  light- 
ed matches  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  Bonaparte 
was  recognised  at  a  distance,  the  intelligence  cir- 
culated amongst  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning.  A  simultaneous  shout 
burst  from  every  lip,  the  matches  were  extinguidi- 
ed,  the  white  cockade  trampled  under  foot,  the 
scddiera  and  the  populace  rushing  to  the  gates^  tore 
them  open^  and  Napoleon  entered  Grenoble  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  The  soldiers  in  a  few  minutes, 
mounted  the  national  cockades^  which  they  had 
long  concealed  in  their  knapsacks^  and; advancing 
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to  Napoleon  they  cried,  '^  See,  they  are  the  same 
that  we  wore  at  Austerlitz  and  Marengo."  I'he 
Civic  Authorities  invited  him  to  take  op  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Government-house^  but  be  preferred 
the  hotel  of  the  Three  Dolphins,  which  was  kepi 
by  an  old  soldier  of  his  Guard,  and  where  the  con- 
spirators had  been  accustomed  to  hold  their  meet- 
ing8«  Here  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  di»> 
playing  his  magnanimity,  when  the  seditious  9oI<> 
diers  brought  their  Commandant,  General  Marr- 
chand,  into  his  presence  as  a  prisoner.  NapoIeMt 
immediately  ordered  him  to  be  released,  and  en- 
treated him  to  re^assumethe  command  of  the  town* 
^^  1  may  appeal  to  yourself,"  replied  Mar^and, 
^^  that  1  once  served  you  faithfully  ;  your  abdican 
tion  released  me  from  my  allegiance  to  yod,  and  I 
have  since  sworn  6delity  to  the  Bourbon»«  Here 
is  my  sword ;  I  can  again  submit  to  becooie  a  pri- 
soner,, but  I  can  never  be  a  traitor."  Nmpoteoir 
appearing  deeply  affected,  replied,  ^  Genrenl, 
take  back  your  siword.  Yoi*  have  hitherto  used  it 
as  a  true  soldiei!,  and  I  respeel  you  too  much  ta 
urge  you  now  to  unite  itt  a-  way  which  your  Qon* 
science  would  disapprove*  You  are  at  liberty  to* 
depart*"  Napoleon  now  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  well  appointed  army  of  ten  thoasaod  men, 
with  a  considerable  park  of  artillery,  and  at  the 
head  of  this  focce  he  dtiermiaed  to  proceed  to** 
ward»  Lyons* 
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The  landing  of  Napoleon  was  not  known  by  the 
Fieuch  Court  till  the  4th  of  March.  The  intelli- 
gence excited  at  first  only  feelings  of  mingled  as- 
toniduBent  and  contempt ;  as  he  was  considered 
itt  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  brigand  chief 
whom  aiew  gens^d'armes  would  soon  reduce  to  sub- 
miasion.  But  these  illusions  were  quickly  dispel- 
led by  the  accounts  which  arrived  on  every  suc- 
ceeding day^  of  the  defection  of  the  soldiery,  and 
the  eagerdess  with  which  the  gates  of  every  town 
on  his  route  were  opened  to  him.  On  the  Tth  the 
Chambers  wereeonv^ned,  and  a  Royal  Ordonnance 
proclaimed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  adhe- 
rents as  traitors.  All  parties  and  orders  in  the 
state  appeared  at  this  time  determined  to  support 
the  Royal  causes  The  Foreign  Ambassadors  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  King  to  express  their 
concern  at  the  unexpected  event  which  had  oc- 
cnrred^  and  claim  the  honour  of  attaching  them- 
selves lo  his  person  whatever  might  be  the  chance 
of  war.  The  municipal  body  of  Paris  presented 
an  address  to  his  Majesty  not  lessfilled  with  ardent 
expressions  of  loyal  attachment  than  that  with 
which  they  hailed  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  a  few 
days  afterwards.  The  courts  and  gardens  of  the 
Thnilleries  resounded  from  morning  till  night  with 
acclamations  for  the  King  and  his  family  ;  and  a 
still  stronger  proof  of  apparent  devotion  to  his  in- 
tereati  was  given  by  forty  thousand  men  enrolling 
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themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  different  districts 
of  the  metropolis,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the 
government. 

Vigorous  preparations  were  now  made  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  invader;  Monsieur,  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  repaired  to  Lyons  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  South  ;  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Bour- 
deaux  to  Nismes,  and  it  was  resolved  to  form  a 
camp  at  Melun  for  the  protection  of  the  capital. 
The  revolt  of  the  troops  at  Grenoble  having  ex- 
cited strong  suspicions  respecting  Marshal  Soult, 
he  waited  on  the  King,  to  whom  he  offered  his 
sword,  and  the  port*folio  of  his  office  of  Minister 
at  War.  The  King  returned  his  sword  to  the 
Marshal  with  expressions  of  confidence;  but  he 
accepted  the  port-foiio,  which  he  immediately  en- 
trusted to  Clarke,  Duke  of  Feltre. 

During  these  events,  the  bands  of  conspirators 
in  Paris  anxiously  watched  the  movements  of  both 
parties;  but  while  their  hopes  were  animated  by 
the  progress  of  Napoleon  in  the  South,  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  display  of  loyalty  which  the  capi- 
tal presented.  Measures  had  been  concerted 
amongst  them  for  gaining  over  the  troops  in  the 
North  of  France,  to  the  cause  of  the  invader  ;  and 
in  this  design  General  Lefebvre  Desnouettes, 
a  warm  partisan  of  Napoleon,  with  General 
Allemand      and      his    brother,     proved      active 
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agents.    On  tbe  9th  of  March  LefebvreaAnounced 
to  his  regiment  of  chasseurs  at  Cambray,  that  he 
had  received  the  royal  4>rders  that  they  should  ad- 
vance on  Compeigne ;    but  on   the  route  various 
circumstances  occurred  to   excite  the  suspicions  of 
his  officers^  particularly  of  Baron  Lyons^  his  major. 
These  were  confirmed   on  their  arrival  at  Com- 
peigne^ where  he  attempted  to  seduce  another  re- 
giment to  follow  him.     His  officers  then   compel* 
led  him  to  throw  of  the  mask,  and  he  fled  alone  to 
join  the  standard   of  Napoleon*     The   attempt  of 
General  Allemand  and  his  brother  experienced  a 
similar  discomfiture.     By  means  of  forged  orders 
they  had  put  the  garrison   of  Lisle^  consisting  of 
six  thousand  men,  in  motion,  under  the  pretext  of 
their  being  wanted  at  Paris^  to  quell  an  insurrec- 
tion against  the  government.     Marshal   Mortier 
met  them  accidentally  while  pressing  on  by  forced 
marches  to  the  capital,  and  instantly  ordered  them 
back  to  their  cantonments.      The  two   Allemands 
were  afterwards  arrested   by   the   police,   but  the 
Ministiers  did  not   venture  to  punish  them.      A. 
disposition  to  insurrection  appeared  in  Paris,  about 
the  period  when  the  arrival  of  these  troops  was 
expected  ;  crowds    collected   about  the  gate  by 
which  they  were  to  enter,  and  on  a  false  alarm-that 
they  were  approaching,  shouts  of    Vive  VEmpe^ 
reur  were  suddenly  raised.     The  assemblage,  how- 
ever, was  dispersed  by  the  gardes-du^QorpSf  after 
one  person  was  killed,  and  several  were  wounded^ 
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upon  tbem  to  imitate  the  example  of  sevieral  squa* 
drons  of  cavalry,  ^hom  li  guilty  chief  had  wished 
to  lend  astray  uear  La  Fere,  but  who  had  voluntas 
rily  forced  him  to  withdraw  hiinaelf.  ^'  Soldiers !" 
be  added,  *'  You  are  Frenchmen :  1  am  your 
King ;  it  is  not  in  vain  that  I  confide  to  your  cou- 
rage and  to  your  fidelity  the  safety  of  our  dear 
country/' 

But  fresh  events  had  by  this  time  occurred  in 
the  South,  which  proved  that  Louis  had  no  pro- 
tection to  expect  from  the  French  army.  Whefi 
Monsieur  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  arrived  at 
Lyons,  where  they  were  joined  by  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  they  used  every  effort  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  amongst  the  people  and  the  soldiery  ; 
but  they  quickly  fount!  that  the  majority  of  the 
foftner  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon, 
urbo  when  in  power,  had  by  the  protection  which 
he  afforded  to  this  city,  endeavoured  to  render  it 
the  emporium  of  French  commerce^  Yet  many 
royalists  were  still  found  amongst  them,  and  some 
young  men  of  the  first  families  forined  themselves 
into  u  guard  of  honour,  to  defend  the  persod  of 
Monsieur.  The  near  approach  of  Napoleon  being 
announced.  Marshal  Macdonald  examined  the 
fortifications,  and  caused  the  bridges  of  Morand 
and  La  Ouilloterie  on  the  Rhone  to  be  barricaded. 
ONi  t^  following  day  Monsieur  reviewed  the 
troops ;  and  in  a  harangue  which  he  made  to  them, 
expatiated  on  the  virtues  of  his  brother,  and  the 
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perfidy  of  Bonaparte.  The  guard  of  honour  and 
bis  escort  exclaimed,  **  Vive  le  Roi^^  but  the 
troops  of  the  line  maintained  a  gloomy  and  obsti- 
nate silence.  At  this  moment  Monsieur  advanced 
to  the  Colonel  of  the  13th  dragoons,  and  asked 
him  what  were  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  his 
regiment.  ^^  Interrogate  them,"  said  the  officer, 
"  they  will  frankly  tell  you."  The  Prince  ad- 
dressed the  soldier  who  was  nearest  to  him,  ^^  Are 
you  well  paid?"  "Yes,  my  Lord."  "  Will  you 
fight  for  the  King?"  "No,  my  Lord."  "For 
whom,  then,  will  you  fight  ?"  "  For  Napoleon." 
He  dismounted,  and  proceeding  through  the 
ranks,  accosted  several  of  the  soldiers,  from  whom 
he  received  similar  replies.  At  length  he  accosted 
a  veteran,  covered  with  scars,  and  decorated  with 
three  medals,  f^  Well,  comrade !"  said  he,  "  a 
brave  soldier,  like  you,  cannot  hesitate  to  cry 
"  Vive  le  Roi  ^  "  You  deceive  youself,"  answer- 
ed the  dragoon,  roughly  ;  "  no  soldier  will  fight 
against  his  father;  and  my  cry  will  be  Vive 
VEmpereur  !  /" 

At  this  moment  Napoleon's  advanced-guard 
arrived  in  the  suburb  of  La  Guilloterie.  Macdo- 
nald  proceeded  against  them  at  the  head  of  two 
battalions,  to  occupy  the  bridge  which  divides  the 
suburb  from  the  city.  Some  squadrons  of  the  4th 
hussars  had  just  reached  it,  followed  by  a  tumul- 
tuous populace.  The  sight  of  the  Imperial  eagle 
andthetri-coloured  cockade,  decided  instantly  the 
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conduct   of  Macdonald's   followers,   who  rushing 
forward,  embraced  their  old  companions  in   arms, 
and  again  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard 
of  their  once  celebrated  leader.     The  menaces  and 
entreaties  of  Marshal  Macdonald  were  alike  disre- 
garded, the  soldiers  declaring  that  Napoleon  had 
been  torn  from  them  by   treason ;  but  as  he  had 
again  been  restored  by  a  noble  enterprize,  to  him 
they  ought  to  preserve  an   oath,   which   to   him 
alone  they   had   taken.      These   infatuated    men, 
however,  evinced  upon  this  occasion,   a  noble  ge- 
nerosity which  should  not  be  forgotten.      Marshal 
Macdonald  was  at  one  time  surrounded  and  made 
prisoner  by  the  hussars ;  but  the  troops  which  had 
deserted  him,  flew  to  his  rescue,  declared   they 
would  defend  him  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and 
after  placing  him  in   safety   within  the  gates  of 
Lyons,  returned  to  join  the  followers  of  Napoleon. 
When  this  fatal  intelligence  reached  Monsieur, 
he  precipitately  quitted  the  city,  accompanied  by 
Marshal  Macdonald :  even  of  his  guard  of  honour, 
only  one  solitary  horseman  had  courage  and  fideli- 
ty to  attend  him.   At  nine  in  the  evening  Napoleon 
entered  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Gauls,  and  found 
himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  several  thousand 
men,  with  cannon  and  military  stores  of  every  kind, 
while  the  Bourbon  Princes  were  forced  to   retreat 
before  him.     On  thelithhe  reviewed  his  army, 
when  an  opportunity  was   afibrded  him,  of  again 
displaying  one  of  those  noble  traits  of  character. 
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which  sometimes  illumined  its  darker  shades. 
Amongst  the  various  public  bodies  that  approach- 
ed to  pay  their  respects  to  Napoleon,  was  the 
guard  of  honour,  which  had  been  formed  for  the 
protection  of  Monsieur.  They  now  requested  per- 
mission to  become  the  personal  escort  of  Napo- 
leon ;  but  he  rejected  the  offer  with  contempt, 
saying,  '^  Your  conduct  towards  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois^  assures  me  what  I  should  expect  from  you,  if 
I  sustained  a  reverse  of  fortune.''  He  at  the  same 
time  ordered  a  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  faithful  dragoon,  who  had  ac- 
companied Monsieur. 

From  this  period  Napoleon  appears  to  have  lost 
all  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  his  enterprise,  and  at 
Lyons  he  resumed  the  exercise  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  by  appointing  Ministers^  Counsel- 
lors, and  Prefects.  Cambateres  was  nominated 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  Carnot  Minister  of  the  In- 
ferior :  the  administration  of  the  Police  was  com* 
mitted  to  Fouch^,  and  Davoust  was  named  Minis- 
ter of  War.  By  several  decrees  issued  at  Lyons,  he 
annulled  all  the  changes  which  the  King  had  made 
in  the  tribunals  of  justice,  during  his  absence,  and 
cashiered  all  the  emigrant  officers  who  had  been 
appointed  since  the  Restoration.  He  suppressed 
the  Order  of  St  Louis,  the  white  flag  and  cockade, 
and  restored  the  tri-coloured  standard.  The  Swiss 
guard  and  the  household  troops  of  the  King  were 
abolished  ;  the  property  of  the  Bourbons  and  the 
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•migrants  was  sequestered,  their  titles  suppressed, 
aod  their  pemons  banished.    The  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour was  restored  in  every  respect  as  it  had  exist- 
ed uDder  the  Binperor.     Finally,  he  dissolved   the 
two  Chambers,   and  convoked  the  Electoral  Colle- 
ges of  the  Empire,  in  order  that  they  might   hold, 
in  imitation  of  tbe'ancient  Franks,  an  extraordinary 
aaaembly  of  the   Champ-de-Maty   which  was  to 
have  two  objects,  first,  to  new  model  the  Constitu* 
tion  according  to  the  interests  and  will  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  to  assist  at   the  coronation  of 
the  Empress,  and   of  the   King  of  Rome.      All 
these  enactments  were  calculated    to  '  serve  his 
€»use  with  the  majority  of  the  nation.    The  resent- 
ment of  the  army  against  emigrants  was  gratified  ; 
the  republicans  bad   a   prospect  of  confiscations^ 
proscriptions  and  revolutions ;  while  to  the  view  of 
the  Imperialists  were  held   out  pensions,   offices, 
and  honorary  decorations  :     to   the    proprietors  of 
national  domains,  ample  security  was  promised,  and 
to  amuse  the  volatile  Parisians,  the  spectacle   of 
the  Cfhamp-  de^Mm.    The  friends   of  Napoleon 
were  at  this  time  actively  engaged   in  circulating 
reports  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  foreign 
powers.     The  arrival  of  the  Empress  and  her  son 
was  said  to  be  at  hand,  as  a  pledge  of  the   amica- 
ble intentions  of  Austria.      The  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  towards  the  members  of  Bo- 
naparte's fkmily  was  appealed  to,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  friendship  of  Russia.       The   naval  force   of 
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England^  it  was  reported,  connived  at  the  escape 
of  Napoleon  ;  and  of  all  the  great  powers,  Prussia 
alone  was  said  to  continue  hostile  to  his  govern- 
ment*  These  reports  being  widely  propagated, 
disarmed  opposition,  and  greatly  facilitated  the 
progress  of  the  invader. 

During  these  transactions,  the  hopes  of  the 
French  Court  had  been  revived  by  a  variety  of  ru- 
mours  from  the  South,  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
Ro}alty  :  but  the  sudden  return  of  Monsieur,  dis- 
sipated those  pleasing  illusions,  and  confirmed  all 
the  apprehensions  which  Louis  had  entertained  of 
the  troops.  He  was  advised  to  retire  to  the  North 
or  to  Belgium,  but  he  resolved  not  to  quit  his  capital 
while  any  hope  remained  of  recalling  his  deluded 
subjects  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  The  ardent  at* 
tachment  to  his  person  which  was  still  manifested 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  marshals, 
the  national  guard,  and  troops  of  the  line  in 
Paris,  led  him  to  believe  all  was  not  yet  lost. 
Amongst  the  rest  Marshal  Ney  expressed  the  most 
devoted  attachment  to  the  King,  which  led  his 
Majesty  to  confer  upon  him  the  command  of  an 
army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  at  Lons-le*Saul- 
nier,  intended  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  Napoleon 
while  the  camp  at  Meluji  checked  his  progress  in 
front.  When  the  King  presented  him  with  his 
appointment,  he  told  the  Marshal  that  he  relied 
on  his  devoted  faith.  Ney  stooped,  kissed  the 
hand  of  Louis  with  emotion,  and,  half'^drawjng  his 
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sword  from  bis  scabbard,  exclaimed,  '^  I  hope  to 
briog  him  to  your  Majesty  in  a  cage  of  iron  :"  and 
on  retiring  he  sftid^.  ^^  Thai  will  be  the  hap|MBst 
day  of  my  life,  ifi  whichl  shall  be  able  togive  the 
King  a:.  oonviociDg  proof  of.  my  respectful 
derotion*"* 

Whether  these  loyal  protestations  were  at  the 
moment  sincere^  cannot  now  be  determined  :  if 
they  were,  a  few  days  wrought  an  estraordinary 
change  :n  the  Maeshal's  sentjinent^.  On.  his  ardh 
val  at  Lons-le-Sanlnier,  he  is  md  to  have  ha- 
raiigued  his  Staffs  in  favour  of  the  Royal  cause. 
Some  manifested  a  suUen  discontent ;  others  ap- 
peared irresolute;  a  few.  only  i^enewed  their  oaths 
of  fidieltty.  Fpr  ^  short  time  he  exhibited  <^onaider- 
abl«  energy,  assembling  troopm  from  -  the  various 
gaiTisoA^ja  the  vicinity.,  ui  if  «#  sbsiraiea  positioit 
for  attacking  Bonap^fte.in  jthe^H^M^tkand  rear ;  and 
he  wrote  to  the?  Minister  at  W^r,  that  though  the 
invader  was  favoured  by  the  jcommon^  people  and 
the  soldien),  yet  the  officers  and'  civil  authoritiei^ 
were  loyal,  and  he  still  hoped  -^^  to  see  a  forta-^ 
nate  close  of  this  mad  etiterprise.V  But  during 
the  nigjht'Of  the  13th  an  emi^^^ary  Unrived  from: 
Napoleon  with  a  letter  in  his  oWn.  hand  writing, 
summanii^  him  as  **  the  braves^t  of  thf^<  brave," 

*  80  coDfideni  was  the  King  in  the  fidelity  of  Marshal  Ney, 
^at.  on  meetiiig  Madame  Ney,  two  days  after,  be  aaid  to.her> 
"  Madame,  yoa  have  a  husband  whoBe  loyalty  is  equal  to  his 
courage." 
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to  join  the  Imperial  standard."  It  assured  him 
that  this  enterprise  had  been  concerted  ivith 
Austria— 'that  England  connived  at  it — that  Alex- 
ander had  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
would  no  more  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  the 
South — that  Napoleon  had  secretly  received  the 
submission  of  every  regiment  in  the  service,  and 
that  Ney's  most  confidential  officers  had  long  been 
enrolled  amongst  his  adherents.  The  communica- 
tion concluded  by  a  declaration  that  Napoleon  had 
for  ever  renounced  his  projects  of  arbitrary  go- 
vernment and  universal  dominion,  and  wished  now 
to  rergn  solely  for  the  happiness  of  France. 

If  the  loyal,  professions  of  Ney  had  been  sincere, 
we  must  pity  the  weakness  of  the  man  who  could 
be  deceived  by  such  a  flimsy  artifice;  if  they  had 
been  uttered  with  the  intention  of  betraying  the 
cause  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  we  must  de- 
test his  treachery.  They  seemed  now,  however,  to 
be  wholly  forgotten,  %and  on  the  morning  of  the  . 
14th  he  comoHinicated  to  Generals  Bourmout  and 
Lecourbe,  his  resolution  to  join  Napoleon. 
These  faithful  officers,  after  urging  him  in  vain  to 
remain  steadfast  in  his  duty,  left  the  army  in  dis- 
gust, as  did  the  Marquis  de  la  Genetiere,  his  own 
aide-de-camp>  Baron  Clouet,  and  some  others. 
An  officer  of  rank  advancing  towards  the  Marshal, 
addressed  him  thus: — ^^  It  is  easier  for  a  man  of 
honour  to  break  iron  than  to  break  his  word  :" 
then  snapping  his  swprd  asunder,  he  threw  it  at 
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the  Marshal's  feet,  and  added,  *^  to  prove  what  I 
say,  there  lie  the  fragments  of  the  sword  with  which 
I  came  to  fight  under  your  orders."  He  then 
turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  left  the  town. 

Unmoved  by  these  reproaches,  Ney  on  the  same 
day  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  army,  in  which  he 
declared  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  to  be  for  ever 
lost,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon alone  to  reign  over  their  fine  country.  The 
Marshal  who  had  often  led  them  to  victory,  was 
now  about  to  march  them  to  join  the  immortal 
phalanx,  which  the  Emperor  was  conducting  to 
Paris,  there  to  establish  for  ever  the  happiness  of 
France.  This  proclamation  was  received  by  the 
soldiers  with  a  universal  shout  of  VivePEmperevr; 
the  imperial  ensigns  were  instantly  displayed,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  army  commenced  its  march  to 
join  Napoleon. 

The  garrison  of  Lisle,  about  the  same  period 
manifested  strong  symptoms  of  disaffection  to  the 
Boyal  cause,  atid  a  plot  was  nearly  ripe  for  execu- 
tion, when  its  author  Count d'Erlon  was  discovered 
by  Marshal  Mortier,  who  had  him  promptly 
brought  to  trial.  He  was  condemned  to  die  ;  but 
ae  the  sentence  was  about  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, the  troops  rose  against  Mortier,  and  declared 
d'Crlon  commander  of  the  fortress.  These  sinistrous 
events  having  convinced  the  King  that  all  hope  of 
,  support  from  the  French  army  was  at  an  end, 
he  resolved,  with  the  dignity  of  a  Constitutional 
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Sovereign^  to  appeal  to  the  represeDt&tiires  of  the 
country,  and  in  their  presence  to.  repel  the  foul 
suspicions  that  were  circulated,  of  -hi9  intensions, 
by  again  declaring^  in  their  presence,  in  the  most 
solemn  and  unequivocal  manner,  his  acceptance 
of  the  Constitutional  Charter  ;  and  his  determina- 
tion to  respect  the  ^property  and  the-  rights  of  all 
his  subjects. 

He  accordingly  repaired,  oa  thelGth  of  March^ 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Deputies  in  great  state,  the 
Chamber  of  Pf^s  also  attending  the  sitting,  and 
placiqg  himself  on  the  throne,  surrounded  by  the 
Princes  bf  the  Blood,  he  thus  addressed  the  Asftem- 
bJy:— 

^^  Gentlemen  !  In  this  nkomentoos  crisis,  when 
the  public  enemy  has  p.enetrated  into  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  re- 
mainder, I  come  in  the  midst  of  you  to  draw  closer 
those  ties  which  unite  us  together^  «ind  which  con- 
stitute the  strength  6f  the  8tkte«  1  come,  in  ad- 
dressing myself  to  you,  to  declare  to  all  Prance 
my  sentiments  and  my  wishes.  I  have  revisited 
my  country,  and  reconciled  her  to  all  foreign 
nations,  who  will  doubtless  maintain  with  the  ut- 
most fidelity  those  treaties  which  had  restored  to 
us  peace.  I  have  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  my 
people;  I  hare  received,, and  still  continue  daily 
to  receive,  the  most  striking  proofs  of  their  love. 
Can  I  then^  at  sixty  years  of  age,  better  terminate 
my  career  than  by  dying  in  their  defence  ? — I  fear 
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nothing  for  myself,  but  I  fear  for  France.  He 
wiio  comes  to  ligkt  agaiQ  amongst  us  the  torch  of 
ciFil  war,  brings  with  him  also  the  scourge  of 
foreign  war.  He  comes  to  reduce  our  country 
under. his  iron  yoke.  He  comes,  in  short,  to  destroy 
that  constitutional  charter  which  I  have  given  you; 
that  charter,  my  brightest  title  to  the  estimation  of 
posterity, — that  charter,  which  all  Frenchmen 
cherish^ and  which  I. here  swear  to  jnaintain.  Let 
us  rally,  therefore,  around  it  I  let  it  be  our  sacred 
standard  !  The  descendants  of  Henry  IV.  will  be 
the  first  to  range  themselves  under  it»^  They  will 
be  followed  by  all  good  Frenchmen.  In  short, 
gentlemen,  let  ^  the  ooncurreiice  of  the  two  Cham* 
bers'give  to  : authority  all  the  force  that  is  neces- 
sary; and  this  war,  truly  national,  will,  prove  .by 
its  happy  terminatba  what  a  gr^at  nation,,  united 
in  its  love  to  its  king  and  its  law^,  qfip  effect." 

This,  speech  was  delivered  in  a  firm,  yet  impas-r 
sipned  tone  of  voice,  and  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  bursts  of  applause.  At  its  conclusion  the 
whole  Assembly  arose,  and,  as  if  with  one  voice 
exclaimed,  "  The  King  for  ever  ! — ^We  will  die  for 
the  Kiiig !— The  King  in  life  and  death  P'  Mon^ 
sieur  now  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
raising  his  hand,  declared,  in  th^  name  of  himself 
and  his  family^  ^'  We  swear  on  ovt  honour  to  live 
and  die  faithful  to  our  King,  and  to  the  constitu- 
tional ohartet,  which  isecure^  the  happiness  of  the 
French  I"    The  r^BFftl  brothers  instantly. embraced. 
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and  the  scene  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  which  follow- 
ed would  lead  a  spectator^  ignorant  of  the  French 
character,  to  suppose    that  the  Bourbon  throne 
was  fixed  on  imperishable  foundations.  The  Cham- 
bers voted  an  affectionate  and  respectful  address  to 
the  Kingyin  which  they  declared  their  readiness  to 
sacrifice  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  in  his  de- 
fence, expressing  at  the  same  time  their  conviction, 
that  the  government  would  confide,  for  the  public 
weal,  in  men  at  once  energetic  and  moderate^ 
thus  tacitly  signifying  their  disapprobation  of  the 
existing  Ministers.     To  this  followed  some  hasty 
enactments  for  redressing  such  grievances  as  the 
army^had  complained   of^for  arming  the  people, 
recompensing  those  who  should  effectually  serve 
the  King,  and  pardoning  all  whom  the  invader  had 
deluded.     Laws  were  also  passed,  declaring  the 
irrevocability  of  the  national  domains,  and  afford- 
ing security  against  there-establishment  of: tithes 
or  feudal  services. 

The  Legislative  Body  having  thus  declared  the 
Royal  cause  to  be  that  of  the  nation,  Louis  resolv- 
ed  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  troops  to 
Vyhom  the  capital  had  been  entrusted.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris,  amounting  (o  25,000  men, 
filed  before  him  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Thuille-* 
ries,  and  closed  the  review  with  a  general  shout  of 
Vive  le  Mot/  Louis  then  repaired  to  the  Place 
du  Carousely  where  six  thousand  troops  of  the  line 
were  drawn  up.      They  received  him  with  respect, 
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boistiDg  their  caps  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets 
but  uttering  no  shout.  Louis  seemed  deeply 
affected,  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  in  the  eye  of  so- 
ber reason,  appearing  ominous  of  their  meditated 
treachery:  but  the  m3Jority  of  the  courtiers 
thought  otherwise,  and  these  troops,  with  a  portion 
of  the  national  guafrds  were  instantly  ordered  to  the 
camp  at  Melun,  which  was  thus  increased  to 
28,000  men.  But  Louis  had  now  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  his  army,  and  he  began  to  make  serious 
preparations  to  quit  his  capital. 

Napoleon  left  Lyons  on  the  14th  in  .an  open 
carriage  escorted  by  a  few  dragoons,  and  was  fre- 
quently more  than  a  league  before  his  advanced- 
guard.  'The  populace,  in  the  towns  through  which 
he  passed,  often  impeded  his  progress,  and  deafen- 
ed him  with  shouts  of  welcome.  He  returned 
their  greetings  wjth  smiles,  caresses,  and  scattering 
amongst  them  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
When  he  met  any  of  the  royal  troops  on  the  road, 
he  had  only  to  command  them  to  follow  him,  and 
the  order  was  instantly  obeyed.  At  Auxerrehe 
was  joined  on  the  ITth  by  Ney's  corps.  On  the 
19th  he  slept  at  Fontainbleau,  the  scene  of  his  ab- 
dication, and  made  his  arrangements  for  approach- 
ing the  camp  at  Melun.^ 

*  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  triampbal  progress  of 
Napoleon,  which  strikingly  exhibited  the  astonishing  influence 
which  he  possessed  oyer  the  minds  of  the  French  soldiery,  and  the 
extraordinary  talents  by  which  he  maintained  it  under  all  circum- 
•taaces.    In  every  instance  his  presence  operated  is  a  spell  to 
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The  royal  troops  at  thrs  important  station  were 
under  the  coniinandof  Marshal  Macdonald  and  the 
Duke  de  Berri^  who  drew  them  up  in  three  lines ; 
the  centre  occupied  the  Paris  road >  and  the  inter- 
vals and  Hanks  were  armed  with  batteries.  From 
the  dawn  of  the  20th  the  troops  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hostile  van-guard  in  silence^  broken 
at  intervals  by  the  voice  of  the  commanders,  or  by 
the  regimental  bands  playing  "  O  Richard ! — 
Omon  Roir  "  Vive  Henri  Quaire r  ''La 
Belle  Gabrielley^  and  other  airs  consecrated  to 
the  Bourbon  cause.  The  morning  passed  without 
any  appearance  of  hostile  preparation  on  the  side 
of  Pontainbleau^  and  the  King's  friends   began  to 


dissolve  every  tie,  however  sacred,  but  that  of  attachment  to  bia 
ca^se.  A  few  posts  from  Lyons  he  descried  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons advancing  under  the  white  standard,  to  oppose  him.  In  a 
moment  he  quitted  his  carriage,  mounted  a  led  horse,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  single  aid- de-camp,  rode  forward  to  meet 
them.  Approaching  the  Colonel,  he,  without  one  word  of  preface, 
ordered  the  regiment  to  break  into  column  and  follow  him,  and 
the  order  wa»  instantly- obeyed.  At  Auxerre  he  met  the  14lh 
regiment  of  the  line,  who,  as  soon  as  he  appeared;  trampled  under 
foot  the  white  cockade.  Napoleon  smiling  at  their  ardour  in  his 
cause,  walked  through  the  ranks,  and  spoke  familiarly  to  several 
of  the  men  whom  he  pretended  to  recollect.  After  gently  slapping 
an  old  soldier  decorated  with  three  medals,  on  the  shoulder,  be 
said  to  him,  "  And  you,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ?*' 
*'  Twenty-five  years.  Sir  !'*  "  Ah  !  I  recollect,"  interrupted 
Napoleon,  *'  we  were  together  at  Rivoli,  where  we  took  seven 
pieces  of  cannon.  I  see  that  you  are  a  good  soldier,  and  I  will 
take  care  of  you." 
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indalge  a  hope,  that  Napoleon's  heart  had  fail^ 
ed  him,  and  that  he  had  retreated.  This  illu^ 
sioti  was  quickly  dissipated,  but  fn  a  manner  very 
different  from  what  had  been  looked  for.  About 
noon  an  open  carriage  attended  by  a  few  hussars, 
appeared  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  It  drove  down 
the  hills  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  a  few  moments 
it  was  close  to  the  advanced^  posts.  The  escort 
instantly  threw  down  their  arms-,  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  embrace  the  Kings'  troops.  Tl^ere  appear** 
ed,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  a  momentary  irresolu^ 
tion,  but  when  th&  carriage  reached  them,  and 
Napoleon  was  recognised,  *^  VtM  fEmpereur  t 
-•^-Napoleon  ! — Ifapokon  le  Otand!  was  repeat- 
ed from  rank  to  i^ank,  while  the  hero  of  this  sin-* 
gular  scene  continued  his  course  bare-beaded, 
with  Bertrand  and  Drouet  on  either  side,  w|iv* 
ing  his  hand,  or  opening  his  artns  to  the  soi^ 
diers,  whom  he  called  his  friends,  his  compa- 
nions in  arms,  whose  honour,,  whose  glories,  who^ 
country  he  now  came  to  restore.  Abandoned  by 
their  followers,  the  Royal  Commanders*  were 
forced  to  fly,  while  acclamations  rent  the  air-^the 
Imperial  march  was  played  by  the  same  perform 
mers,  who,  but  a  few  minutes  before  celebrated 
the  glories  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  hostile  armies 
.were  now  united  in  one  formidable  phalanx,  at 
whose  head  Napoleon  immediately  ,resumed  his 
march  to  Paris. 

TOL.  XI.  3  K  CHAP.  XUIIr 
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Though  Louis  had  anticipated  this  result^  he 
was  anxious  to  await  the  coming  of  Napoleon, 
often  repeating  the  language  which  he  had  used 
to  the  Legislative  Body,  "  Can  I  better  terminate 
my  career  of  sixty  years,  than  by  ending  my  life  in 
defence  of  my  people  ?"  His  friends,  however, 
convinced  him  that  this  would  prove  an  unavailing 
sacrifice,  and  he  left  Paris  at  one  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  tlie  same  day  upon  which  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Camp  of  Meiun  occurred.  His  pre- 
parations were  made  with  such  evident  hai^te,  that 
on  his  table  were  found  his  correspondence  with  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme  for  many  years,  and  in  his 
drawers  many  letters  which  had  passed  between 
him  and  Louis  XVL  with  a  medal  of  that  ill-fated 
monarch,  which  he  was  daily  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing. Crowds,  including  many  of  the  national 
guards,  attended  his  departure,  even  at  that 
early  hour,  and  there  was  a  general  exclamation  of 
Vive  le  RoiP^  accompanied  by  sobs  and  tears. 
"  Cease  your  tears,  my  friends,''  said  the  good  mo- 
narch, ^^  I  shall  soon  return."  Louis  manifested 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  by  taking  .with  him 
in  his  carriage  the  Duchess  of  Serment,  the  friend 
of  Maria  Antoinette,  and  governess  of  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  whom  the  loss  of  her  only 
daughter  who  was  burned  to  death,  had  reduced 
to  a  state  approaching  to  idiotism.  He  took  the 
road  to  Lisle  escorted  by  the  household  troops.    , 

When   day-light  appeared,    a  proclamation  of 
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Lfoujs  was  found  placarded  on  the  walls  of  the  me- 
tropolis,  stating  that  Divine  Providence  who  had 
recalled  him  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  had  now 
permitted  it  to  be  shaken  b^*^  the  defection  of  a 
part  of  the  armed  force,  who  had  sworn  to  defend 
it.     Notwithstanding  the  faithful  and  patriotic  dis- 
positions  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the  rebels  into 
it,    he  shuddered    at  the  calamities  of  every   de- 
scription, which  a  combat  within  its  walls  would 
bring    upon   the  citizens :     he  therefore  retired 
with  a  few  brave   men  whom  intrigue  and  perBdy 
could  not  detach   from  their  duties.      With  these 
he  would  proceed  to  some  distance,  to  collect  forces 
and  to  seek  at   another  point   of  the   kingdom, 
not  for  subjects  more  loving  and  faithful  than  his 
Parisians,   but    for    Frenchmen    more  advantage- 
ously situated  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  good   cause.     He   indulged  the  pleasing  pre-  * 
sentiment,  that  the  deluded  soldiers,  whose  defec- 
tion had  exposed'  his  subjects  to  so  many  dangers, 
would  soon  discover  their  error,  and  find  in  his  in- 
dulgence, and  affection,   the   recompense  of  their 
return  to  their  duty.     He  predicted  his  own  spee- 
dy return,  to  bring  once  more  peace  and  happiness 
to  his  good  people,  and  for  these  causes,  he  de- 
clared the  Session  of  the  Chambers  of  Peers  and 
Deputies  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  convocation  of  a 
new' Session,  to  meet  at  the  soonest  possible  period  ' 
in' the' place  which  should  be  pointed  out  as  the 
prorisional  seat  of  his  government. 
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For  a  few  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  King 
was  known,  consternation  and  anxiety  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  supposed  battle  at   Melun,  appeared 
to  be  the  prevailing  feelings   in    Paris.      Anxious 
enquirers  tilled  every  street   and   square,   and  all 
the  avenues  to  the  Thuilleries.      As  mid-day  ap- 
proached some  contests  took  place   between  the 
hostile  factions ;  shouts  of  Vive  tRoi  !    were  fre- 
quently drowned  by   those   of  Vive  V Empereur  f 
and  the  prompt  interference  of  the  national  guard 
alone,  prevented   the  effusion  of  blood.     Some  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  marched  to  oppose  Napoleon, 
now  returned  bearing  his  colours.     The  shopkeep- 
ers were  instantly  on  the  alert  to  remove  every 
vestige  of  royalty,   and  before  night  the  lily  was 
superseded  by  the  eagle  in  every  quarter  of  the 
capital,  and  violets,  with  ribbands  and  rings  of  the 
same  colour,  were   universally  displayed.     Lava- 
lette,  who  had  for  some   days  been  concealed  in 
the  Hotel  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  now  replaced 
without  opposition  the  superintendent  of  the  Post 
OiBice,  appointed  by  the  King;    and  he  took   the 
most  prompt  measures  for   intercepting  the  jour- 
nals which  cooiained  the  King's  proclamatioji,  and 
despatching  an  official  ii^timation  to  every  part  of 
France,  that  Napoleon,  was  in  uQ^isputed  posses- 
sion of  his  former  authority. 

In  the  evening  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  was 
announced.  Several  general  officers  with  the 
municipal  body  had  gone  many  hours  before  to 
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welcome  ih«  arrival  of  ike  mao,  tfhom  the  tJay  be- ' 
fore,  they  stigmatised  ^s  a  usurper.  On  thii  sin- 
gular iticQBsuitepcy  ^f  the  PariMana,  Chateaubriaod 
observes :  *^  In  perusing  the  journaki  of  the  20th 
aa4  2{st  of  March)  we  seem  to  be  reading  the'his* 
tory  <>f  two  different  nations.  In  the  former^  thirty 
thousand  national  guards^  three  thousand  volun- 
teers, and  ten  thousand  students  of  all  olaases^  join 
ill  uttering  cries  of  rage  aganst  the  tyrant ;  in'  the 
hitter^  they  all  bless  his  appearance.''  Led  horses 
aiid  splendid  equipages  for  the  use  of  Napol^n^ 
accottipanied  this  procession^but  he  deemed  it  more 
in  character  to  enter  Paris  in  the  scattered  vehicle 
which  had  conveyed  him  to  Blba>  and  from  thence 
back  to  the  French  capital :  in  this  he  arrived  at 
the  ThuiUeries  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The 
multitude  which  waited  to  greet  his  arrival>  was  so 
great  as  to  endanger  his  safety^  and  his  officers 
were  obliged  to  bear  him  in  their  arms  into  the 
stat9  apartments,  where  his  two  sistefs,  the  Prin- 
cesses Julia  and  Hortensiay  with  some  o^  his  old 
Ministers,  were  assembled  to  bid  him  welcome. 
He  now  appeared  to  be  as  fully  in  possession  of  his 
former  power^^as  if  he  had  never  been  deprive«l  of  it» 
This  singular  and  sudden  revolution  which 
again  subverted  the  liourbon  throne,  excited,  as 
it  well  might,  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  and 
called^  forth  sooie  judicious  observations  from  Bsen 
of  various  sentiments.  Of  Napoleon's  journey 
from  Cannes  to  Paris,  a  celebrated  periodical  pub- 
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lication^^  said^    ^^  It  was  without  a  parallel  in  his- 
tory^  and  much  beyond  the  limits  of  probable  fic- 
tion.   E?ery   soldier  sent  against  him  joined  his 
force*     Where  resistance  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
be  threatened^  it  was  disarmed  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  the  ascendancy  of  a  victorious  leader 
over  soldiers,  was  never  before  so   brilliantly  aitd 
triumphantly  exemplified.      Civilized   society  was 
never  before  so  terribly  warned   of  the  force  of 
those  military  virtues,  which  are   the  ^i^reatest  of 
civiWices,     In  twenty  days  he  found  himself  qui- 
etly seated  on  the  throne  of  France  without  hav- 
ing spilled  a  drop  of  blood.     The  change  had  no 
resemblance  to  a  revolution  in  a  European  country 
where  great  bodies  of  -men  are  interested  in   the 
preservation  of  authority,  and  where  every  body 
takes  sonie  interest  for  or  against  political  muta- 
tion.    It  had  nothing  of  the   violence  of  popular 
revolt.     It  was  a  bloodless  and  orderly  military  se- 
dition.    In  the  levity  with  which  authority  was 
transferred,  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  an   orien- 
tal revolution  :  but  the  total  absence  of  those  great 
characteristic  features,   the  murder  and    imprison- 
'meut  of  princes,  destroyed  the  likeness..    It  is  in 
short,  an  event  of  which  the  scene  could    have 
been  laid  by  a  romance  writer,  bold  enough  to  have 
imagined  it  in  no  other  time  or  country,  than   in 
France  in  the  year  1815."    The  conduct  of  the 

*  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
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French  army  was  with  some,  the  object  of  the 
highest  panegyric,  as  indicating  a  noble  attachment 
to  their  once  celebrated  leader,  which  no  change 
of  circumstances  could  destroy,  whilst  by  others  it 
was  viewed  as  exhibiting  the  basest  perfidy  that 
ever  disgraced  a  military  body.  **  Bonaparte," 
said  the  eloquent  Chateaubriand,  ^'  placed  by  a 
strange  fatality  between  the  coasts  pf  France  and 
Italy,  appeared  like  Genseric,  at  the  point  to 
which  he  was  called  by  the  anger  of  God.  He 
came,  the  hope  of  all  who  had  committed,  and  of 
all  those  who  meditated  to  commit  crimes  ; — he 
came,  and  he  suceeded.  Men,  Ipaded  with  the 
King^s  bounties,  and  decorated  with  his  honours, 
kissed  in  the  morning  that  royal  hand,  which  they 
betrayed  in  the  evening.  Rebellious  subjects,  bad 
Frenchmen,  false  chevaliers!  scarcely  had  the 
oath  which  they  proffered  to  the  King  iexpired  on 
their  lips,  when  they  went  bearing  the  lily  on 
their  breasts,  to  swear  perjury,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
to  him  who  had  so  often  proved  himself  a  disloyal 
traitor  and  a  felon."  However  the  conduct  of  the 
French  army  may  be  palliated,  this  invective, 
with  respect  to  certain  individuals,  was  but  too 
just. 

Louis,  in  the  mean  time,  pursued  his  journey  to 
the  North  of  France.  He  was  every  where  re- 
ceived with  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and 
the  silent  respect  of  the  military.  The  household 
troops  marched  by  Amiens,  whilst  he  himself,  ac* 
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companied  by  Marshal  Macclonald,  hastened  to 
secure  Lisle,  the  strongest  fortress  in  France,  the 
occupation  of  which  would  have  opened  the  gates 
of  the  kingdom  to  his  foreign  auxiliaries,  or  become 
a  place  of  security  to  his  faithful  subjects.  But 
on  his  arrival.  Marshal  Mortier  assured  him  that 
he  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
garrison^  who  hearing  that  the  household  troops 
were  approaching,  formed  the  daring  project  of 
seizing  the  person  of  the  king.  His  Majesty  had 
left  Lisle  but  a  short  time,  when  orders  arrived 
from  Davoust,  the  new  Minister  at  War,  for  his 
arrest,  and  that  of  his  family;  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  still  in  the  town,  escaped  only 
by  Marshal  Mortier  suppressing  the  order  till  after 
he  had  quitted  it.  The  unfortunate  Monarch 
continued  his  journey  till  he  arrived  at  Ghent 
where  he  fixed  hi«  exiled  Court. — The  march  of  the 
household  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Berri  was  at^ 
tended  by  disasters  of  various  kinds.  They  were 
pursued  by  a  body  of  French  cavalry  into  a  morass 
where  some  of  them  perished,  and  after  the  Duke 
dismissed' them  at  Bethnne,  several  of  them  were 
slain,  while  attempting  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

Some  fruitless  efforts  were  also  made  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  in  the  West  and  South  of 
France.  For  this  object  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  had 
repaired  to  La  Vendue  where  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants immiedlately  flocked  to  bis  standard  ;  but 
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tbey  were  unarmed  and  undisciplined^  and  as  a 
strong  bodjr  of  Napoleon';s  troops  was  advancing 
against  him^  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  en«> 
terprize.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Angouleme 
were  on  a  progress  through  the  South  of  France 
at  the  period  of  Napoleon's  disembarkation^  and 
they  arrived  at  Bourdeaux  on  the  2nd  of  March. 
It  was  during  a  f^te  given  by  the  merchants  on 
the  ith  that  the  alarming  intelligence  arrived^  and 
the  Duke  set  out  at  midnight  to  avail  hiftiself  of 
the  zeal  which  the  inhabitants  of  Provence^  parti* 
cularly  of  Marseilles,  had  evinced  for  the  6our« 
bon  cause.  The  Duchess  remained  at  Bourdeaux, 
and  on  the  following  day  M.  Lynch,  the  cele- 
brated Mayor,  who  had  been  the  first  to  declare 
for  the  Royal  cause  in  the  preceding  year,  with 
all  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  waited  on  his 
Royal  Highness,  uninvited,  to  renew  their  oath  of 
fidelity.  The  natipnal  gu&rds  were  called  out,'nu- 
merous  volunteers  enrolled  themselves,  and  the 
oflS<;ers  of  the  troops  of  the  line  declared  that  they 
would  answer  with  iheir  heads  for  the  conduct  of 
the  garrison.  But  the  news  of  Napoleon's  sue- 
cessful  advance  to  Lyons  cooled  the  ardour  of  the 
latter,  and  in  a  few  days  the  tri-coloured  flag  was 
hoisted  at  Fort  de  Blaye.  At  this  juncture  M,  do 
Laiue,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
arrived  from  Paris^  and  issued  a  proclamation  in 
the  name  of  the  nation,  calling  on  the  Bordelese 
to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  resist  ,the 
usurper.  Animated  by  his  spirited  assistance,  tbo 
roju.  XL  9  n  cfap,  xuir^ 
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Duchess  renewed  her  elSbrts  to  place  the  town  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  as  a  body  of  Napoleon's  troops 
nnder  General   Clausel   was    approaching.       To 
spare  the   city   from  a   bombardment  the  heroic 
Princess  declared  her  determination   to  march  out 
Bt  the  head  of  ihe  garrison,  and  attack  the  enemy  : 
but  the  governor  said  he  could  not  be  answerable 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  troops.     "  Then,"  she  repli- 
ed, ^'  the  national  guards  and  volunteers  are  suffi- 
cient."    The  governor   observed  that  in  that  case 
the  garrison  would  follow  and  place  them  between 
two  fires.     She  considered   it   impossible  that  th^y 
CDuld  be  guilty  of  such   treachery,  and   resolved 
herself  to  address   the  troops.     For  this   purpose 
she  repaired  to  one  of  the   barracks,  and   placing 
herself  in  the   midst  of  a  square  of  infantry,  she 
depicted  in  lively  colours,  the  character  of  the  in- 
vader, and  the  danger  which  threatened  the  coun- 
try, and  reminded  them  of  the   oath  which  they 
had  taken.     She  was  heard  with  respectful  silence. 
'^  Will  you  not  fight,"  said  she,  *^  for  the  daughter 
of  your    King?"    **No!  no!"     resounded   from 
every  rank.     *'  Will  you  then  remain  neutral  if  the 
national  guards  and  volunteers  advance  to  the  at- 
tack?" **  No!"  they  again  replied.     The  Princess 
burst  into   tears.     **  Will   you,   then,  betray  me, 
and  give  me  up  to  my  enemies  ?''  *'  No  !"  said  they, 
f^  but  we  do  not  wish  for  a  civil  war,  and  we  desire 
you  to  quit  France."     Undismayed    by  the   result 
of  her  first  attempt,    she  repaired  to  another   bar- 
rack where  her  eloquence  and  her  tears  proved  also 
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unavailing.  One  officer  alone  said,  **  This  is  too 
much  V  Sheathing  his  sword,  he  placed  himself 
by  her  side,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  will  follow  you 
every  where." 

As  she  now  perceived  that  the  town  could  not 
be  effectulBilly  defended,  her  next  object  was  to  pre- 
serve it  from  pillage.  She  repaired  to  the  parade 
of  the  national  guards  and  volunteers,  who  de- 
manded with  eagerness  to  be  led  against  the  foe. 
She  replied  by  requiring  from  them  an  oath  of 
obedience.  On  this  being  unanimously  given,  she 
continued,  '^  Faithful  Bordelais !  1  entreat  you  to 
think  no  longer  of  defending  the  city  ;  you  are  not 
supported  by  the  troops,  and  your  efforts  will  be 
useless.*'  Notwithstanding  this  prudent  advice, 
the  volunteers  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained 
from  firing  on  the  troops  of  General  Clausel,  then 
drawn  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  heroic  Princess  quitted  Bourdeaux  on  the 
following  day,  and  embarked  at  Poillac,  on  board 
an  English  frigate,  to  which  she  was  accompanied 
by  some  officers  of  the  national  guards  and  other 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux.  As  she  went  on 
board  she  held  out  her  band  to  some  English  ladies, 
who  seemed  much  affected.  ^*  O!  go  to  our  Eng- 
land,'' said  one  of  them,  ^^  you  will  be  cherished 
there."  "  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  Duchess, "  1  am 
now  going  to  your  country,"  and  she  joined  with 
them  in  ardent  prayers,  that  this  storm  would  be 
quickly  over.     Bourdeaux  was  now   occupied  by 
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the  troops  of  Napoleon,  and  a  few  days  after  Tou- 
louse experienced  a  similar  fate. 

The  Duke  of  Angouleme  had  in  the  mean  time 
assembled  an  army  of  near  bix  thousand  men,  with 
^hich  he  at  first  gained  soiqe  success,  routing  a 
body  of  Bonapartists  at  the  passage  of  the  Drome, 
from  whom  he  took  eight  hundred  prisoners  and 
some  cannon.  ,  But  his  troops  soon  caught  the 
contagion  of  disloyalty,  and  after  many  of  them 
bad  abandoned  his  colours,  Generals  Grouchy  and 
Pire  advanced  upon  him  from  different  points. — 
The  fall  of  Bourdeaux,  Toulouse,  and  other  places 
in  the  South  having  now  destroyed  every  gleam  of 
hope,  the  Duke  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  con- 
vention ^ith  General  Gilly,  by  which  he  agreed 
to  dismiss  his  army,  on  condition  that  his  soldiers 
should  not  be  molested,  and  that  he  himself  should 
be  permitted  to  embark  for  Spain,  at  the  port  of 
Cet'te.  Grouchy,  on  his  arrival  refused  to  accede 
to  this  convention,  and  wrote  to  Paris  for  instruc- 
tions :  but  Napoleon  deemed  it  most  prudent  to 
ratify  the  terms  which  had  been  granted  by  Ge- 
neral Gilly,  requiring  at  the  same  time  a  promise 
from  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  crown 
jewels,  which  the  King  had  carried  with  him  to 
Ghent.  The  surrender  of  the  important  ports  of 
Toulouse  and  Marseilles  quickly  followed,  and  in 
little  more  than  a  month  after  the  landing  of  Na-> 
poleon,  the  Bourbon  standard  ceased  to  wave  in 
every  town  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

DeeWafioD  of  the  Allied  Powers  assembled  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna-— New  Treaty  signed  by  the  Allies.— Debate  in  the 

leon. — Speeches  of 
1,  &c. — ^Measures 
Government. — ^Re- 
the  Swiss  Colonel 
off  the  Empress 
ddresses  from  the 
ation. — ^Discordant 
^f  the  RoyaBsts.— 
Ithe  Slave  T^Nide* 
iw«rs. — Napoleon^B 
MaBifesto.— Ibe 
Sovereigns  not  to 
I  Allies  for  adlver- 
I. — Proceedings  m 
Peace  or  War.— 
reagh.  Earl  Grey» 
Lett.— The    Parila- 


Napoleon  was  deceived  when  he  declared  at  his 
landing,  **  The  Congreas  Is  dissolved  ;"  for  he  had 
scarcely  reassumed  his  government,  when  the  ru- 
mour circulated  by  his  friends,  that  he  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  for  twenty  years  with  fhe  powers 
of  Europe,  was  falsified  by  the  denunciation  of  his 
person  and  intentions,  by  the  Representatives  of 
those  powers,  in  the  following  manifesto,  which 
was  published  a  Vienna  tfta  th^  13th  of  March :— 
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DECLARATION. 

The  Powers  who  have  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  assembled  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  being  informed  of  the  escape  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  and  of  his  entrance  into  France  with  an  armed 
force,  owe  it  to  their  own  dignity,  and  the  interest  of  social  order, 
to  make  a  solemn  Declaration  of  the  sentiments  which  this  event 
has  excited  in  them. 

By  thus  breaking  the  Convention  which  had  established  him 
in  the  island  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  destroys  the  only  legal  title  on 
which  his  existence  depended;  and  by  appearing  again  in 
France  with  projects  of  confusion  and  disorder,  he  has  deprived 
himself  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  has  manifested  to  the 
universe,  that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  him. 

The  Powers  consequently  declare,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
has  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations, 
and  that  as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world,  he  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  public  vengeance. 
They  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that,  firmly  resolved  to  maintain 
entire,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  and  the  dis- 
positions sanctioned  by  the  treaty,  and  those  which  they  have 
resolved  on,  or  shall  hereafter  resolve  on,  to  complete  and  to  con- 
solidate it,  they  will  employ  all  their  efforts,  that  the  general 
peace,  the  object  of  the  wishes  of  Europe,  and  the  constant  pur- 
pose of  their  labours,  may  not  again  be  troubled  ;  and  to  provide 
against  every  attempt  which  shall  threaten  to  replupge  the  world 
into  the  disorders  of  Revolution. 

And  although  entirely  persuaded,  that  all  France,  rallying 
round  its  legitimate  Sovereign,  will  immediately  annihilate  this 
last  attempt  of  a  criminal  and  impotent  delirium,  all  the  Sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  and  guided 
by  the  same  principles,  declare,  that  if  contrary  to  all  calcu- 
lation, there  should  result  from  this  event  any  real  danger, 
they  will  be  ready  to  give  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  French 
nation,  or  to  any  other  government,  that  shall  be  attm^ked,  as 
soon  as  they  shall  be  called  upon,  all  the  assistance  requisite  to 
restore  public  tranquillity,  and  to  make  a  common  cause  against^ 
all  those  who  should  undertake  to  compromise  it. 
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This  Manifesto  was  i»igned  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington^ the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  Lords  Cathcart 
and  Stewart^  oA  the  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
by  the  Representatives  of  Austria,  Russia,  France, 
Prusfiiia,  Spain^  Portugal^  and  Sweden  :  nor  was 
it  an  idle  menace,  for  the  very  evening  on  which 
the  intelligence  of  the  lauding  of  Napoleon  arriv- 
ed at  Vienna^  the  Emperor  Alexander  despatch- 
ed a  courier  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  order  the  im- 
mediate march  of  the  Imperial  Guards  and  similar 
instructions  were  soon  sent  by  the  other  Princes  to 
their  respective  dominions.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain,  Austria>  Russia,  and  Prussia,  confirming 
the  league  entered  into  at  Chaumont.  By  this  new 
compact  they  declared  their  resolution  to  enforce 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  excluded  Buonaparte 
from  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  decree  of  out- 
lawry issued  against  him^  and  each  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  agreed  to  keep  constantly  in  the  field 
an  army  of  150,000  men  complete,  with  the  due 
proportion  of  cavalry  and  artillery ;  and  not  to 
lay  down  their  arn^s  until  Buonaparte  should  be 
rendered  incapable  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. The  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  particu* 
larly  the  King  of  France^  were  invited  to  become 
parties  to  this  league.  To  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  left  the  option  of  furnishing  his  contingent 
in  men,  or  in  lieu  of  each  cavalry  soldier  to-pay 
thirty  pounds,  and  of  each  infantry  soldier  twenty 
pounds  per  annum.    To  this  treaty  the  Prince 
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Regent  of  England  subjoined  a  declaration,  stat- 
ing that  it  should  not  be  understood  as  binding  hh 
Britannic  Majesty  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
view  of  of  forcibly  imposing  upon  France  any  par- 
ticular government. 

The  Krst  official  notice  of  the  subversion  of  the 
Bourbon  Government,  was  communicated   to  the 
British  Parliament  on  the  7  th  of  April,  by  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Prince  Regent,   which  stated  that 
the  recent  events  in  France   were  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  treaties  of    Fontainbleau  and 
Paris,  and  necessarily  implied  a  justifiable  cause  of 
wi|r.     In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Castlereagh 
moved  an  Address  in  answer  to  the   message,  de- 
claratory  of  their    determination  to  support  his 
Royal  Highness  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures, 
in  conjunction  with  his  Allies,  as  might  be   called 
for  by  the  general  tranquillity  of  £urOpei      Upon 
this  occasion  his  Lordship  endeavoured   to   vindi- 
cate the  Allied  Sovereigns  from  the  charge  thai  in 
the  Treaty  of  Fontainbleau  they  had  exercised  an 
imprudent  generosity,  contending  that  the  exer- 
cise of  that   principle  was  due   to  all  (countries, 
until  they  do  something  which  prevents  their  op-, 
ponents   from   being  generous  to  them,   without 
risking  the  imputation  of  being  unjust  and  ruinous 
to  themselves.     He  had   himself,  at  first  opposed 
the  arrangement,  from  fsi  conviction  of  the  danger 
of  placing  such  a  character  as  Buonaparte,  imme- 
diately in   the  neighbourhood  of  his  former  em- 
pire: but  he  withdrew  that  opposition,  from  the 
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consideration  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  within 
the  grasp  of  the  Allies  ;  but  still  possessed  consi- 
derable means  to  prolong  the  warfare..  In  reply 
to  the  charge  of  negligence,  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  Allies  for  permitting  Buona^ 
parte  to  escape  from  Elba,  Lord  Castlereagh  ob- 
aeryed,  that  it  had  never  been  contemplated  that 
he  should  be  a  prisoner  within  any  settlement,  to 
restrain  him  from  any  sea-excursions  in  the  vici- 
nity, for  his  recreation ;  or  to  exercise  any  system 
of  espionage  over  him.  He  was  invested  with 
the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  island  ;  and  if  the 
Allies  had  been  even  inclined  io  establish  a  naval 
police  to  hem  him  in,  the  whole  British  navy 
"would  have  been  found  inadequate  to  such  a  pur*- 
pose,  lie  had  kept  his  intended  enterprize  so 
completely  within  his  own  breast,  that  it  was  un<- 
known  to  his  most  confidential  friends,  till  within  an 
hour  of  his  embarkation,  and, then  the  few  English 
on  the  island,  were  placed  under  surveillance. 
France  had  vessels  cruising  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  the  Admirals  Hallowelland  Lord  E^rgaouth,  had 
orders  io  frustrate  any  attempts  he  might  make  at 
a  descent :  so  that  no  precaution  had  been  neglect* 
edy  which  had  been  permitted  by  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau*.  Lord  Castlereagh  then  examined 
an  allegation  which  Napoleon  had  made  as  a  pal- 
liation of  his  infraction  of  the  treaty,  namely,  that 
the  stipulated  pension  had  not  been  faithfully  re- 
mitted  to  him.      His  Lordship    stated,  that  on 
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hearing  this  rumour,  he  remoustrated  with  the 
French  Court,  and  although  he  received  for  a  re- 
ply, that  Buonaparte  was  not  entitled  to  his  pen- 
sion for  the  lapse  of  a  year,  and  that  he  had  mani- 
fested a  dispositioQ  to  infringe  the  treaty,  he  in- 
sisted that  he  should  be  supplied  with  such  pecu* 
niary  assistance  in  the  interim,  as  his  necessities 
might  require.  After  stating  these  circumstances, 
his  Lordship  recommended  that  the  conduct  of  the 
CQuntry  should,  for  the  present,  be  merely  pre- 
cautionary. The  restoration  of  Buonaparte  had 
been  exclusively  the  work:  of  the  military,  who 
looking  forward  to  war  as  the  means  of  enriching 
themselves,  were  the  natural  enemies  of  a  peace* 
ful  Sovereign.  From  such  a  state  of  things  the 
danger  was  apparent ;  yet  he  was  of  opinion  that 
Britain  ought  neither  to  urge  the  Continental 
Powers  to  war,  nor  to  suffer  herself  to  be  preci- 
pitated into  i(  by  their  ardour :  the  Prince  Re* 
gent  should,  however,  be  supported  in  making 
such  arrangements  with  his  Allies,  as  might  best 
provide  for  the  general  security  of  Europe. 

A  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
including  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Opposition,  supported  the  measures  propos- 
ed by  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  but  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  and  a  few  others,  adopted  a  differ^ 
ent  line  of  conduct,  asserting  that  they  considered 
the  Address  as  the  first  step  for  plunging  the  na- 
tion into  a  stuggle,  which  would  be  as  unsuccess- 
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ful  in  the  ev^ent^  as  unjust  ia  its  principle.  It  was 
piaiD^  tkey  said,  that  Buonaparte  was  tlie  ruler  of 
Prance  by  tbe  choice  of  the  people — auy  attempt 
therefore^  to  impose  by  foree  a  government  on  an 
independent  peopl^^  would  be  a  war  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Bourbons — for  that  detestable  principle, 
the  re^establishment  of  what  were  called  legiti- 
mate Sovereigns,  as  if  nations  belonged  irrevoca- 
bly to  certain  families.  The  Declaration  of  the 
Congress,  they  pronounced  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Uie  law  ipf  nations,  and  hostile  to  every  principle 
of  social  order. 

On  theSSth  of  April  tbe  Hon.  Mr.  Abercrombie 
brdught  forward  a  motion  of  enquiry  into  the  pre- 
eaotfons  taken  by  Ministers,  to  prevent  the  de* 
partnre  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  insisting  on  the 
one  hand  that  4he  Treaty  of  Fontainbleau  gave 
them  a'right to  watch  him  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous jealousy  ;  while  on  the  other,  the  points  of  the 
Treaty  in  Napoleon's  favor,  should  have  been  fully 
and  faithfully  executed.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
took  an  impartial  and  etilighten^d  view  of  the 
real  state  of  the  question,  frankly  admitting  that 
the  escape  of  Buonaparte  had  reneired  tbe  hostile 
relation  b^ween  that  persai*i,  ^nd  the  Sovereigns 
with ^hoin  he  concluded  the  Treaty*  of  Fontain- 
blean.  He  slitd,  it  was  not  in  tbe  power  of  elo^ 
quence  to  ioaagtiify  the  evil. — Wars  -  which  bad 
rtiged  for  tw6nty-five  years,  spre^ing  trtood  and 
desolation  f^otn  <5ftdiz  to  Moscow,  and  fh>m  Naples 
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to  Copeuhagen  ;  wasting  the  means  of  human  en- 
joyment,  destroying  the  instruments  of  social  im- 
provement,  and  thi'eatening  to  diffuse  throughout 
Europe^  the  dissolute  and  ferocious  habits  of  a 
predatory  soldiery,  had  been  brought  to  a  close^ 
with  no  violent  shock  to  national  independence; 
without  any  signal,  or  too  mortifying  triumph  over 
the  legitimate  interests  or  avowable  feelings  of  any 
numerous  body  of  men,  and  above  all,  without 
those  retaliations  against  nations  or  parties  which 
beget  new  convulsions,  often  as  horrible  as  those 
which  they  close,  and  perpetuate  revenge,  and 
hatred,  and  blood  from  ag^  to  age.  Europe  had 
begun  to  breathe  after  her  sufferings;  but  in  the 
midst  of  these  fair  prospects  Napoleon  escapes 
from  Elba — three  small  vessels  reach  the  coast  of 
Provence — their  hopes  are  instantly  dispelled — > 
the  work  of  toil  and  fortitude  is  undone — the 
blood  of  Europe  is  spilt  in  vain — 

Ibi  pmnis  effusus  labor  ! 

His  friends  on  that  side  of  the  House  agreed  with 
him  that  in  the  theory  of  public  law,  the  assump- 
tion of  power  by  Napoleon  had  given  to  the 
Allies  a  just  cause  of  war  with  France ;  for  no- 
thing could  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  perpetu-^  - 
al  renunciation  of  the  supreme  authority,  was  the 
most  important  condition  on  which  the  Allies  had 
granted  peace  to  France.  It  was  in  considera- 
tion of  the  safer  and  more  inoffensive  state  of 
France^  when  separated  from  her  terrible  leader,, 
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that  confederated  Europe  had  consented  to  mode- 
rate and  favourable  terms  of  t>€^ace  ;  but  as  soou 
as  France  had  violated  this  important  condition  by 
again  submitting  to  the  authority  of  Napoleon^ 
the  Allies  were  doubtless,  released  f^om  their 
part  of  the  compact,  and  re-entered  into  their  bel- 
ligerent rights.  That  Europe  was  again  reduc- 
ed to  its  liresent  painful  situation,  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  negligence  of  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  have  guarded  against  the  event  which  had  oc- 
curred. He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  want  of 
vigilance  had  arisen  from  their  respect  for  Napo- 
leon, as  an  independent  Prince;  or  that  those 
Sovereigns  who  had  starved  Norway  into  subjec- 
tion— sanctioned  the  annihilation  of  Poland,  the 
subjugation  of  Venice,  and  the  transfer  of  Genoa, 
should  be  seized  with  such  profound  reverence  for 
the  independent  Sovereign  of  JBlba,  and  shrink 
with  horror  from  the  idea  of  saving  the  peace  of 
Europe,  by  preventing  his  departure  from  Porto 
Perrajo! 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  it  was  urged  against 
Ministers,  that  many  points  of  the  Treaty  had  not 
been  fully  and  faithfully  executed  :  Napoleon's 
pension  had  not  been  regularly  paid — he  had  been 
deprived  of  the  society  of  his  wife  and  child  :  the 
stipulation  which  conferred  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guastalla  on  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son,  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  and  a  report  prevailed  that  it  was 
contemplated    by  the    Congress    of   Vienna,    to 
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remove  Buonaparte  from  Elba  to  St.  Helena  or  St. 
Lucie.  To  these  allegations  the  Ministers  repli- 
ed, that  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  Napoleon's 
pension,  though  they  were  in  no  shape  bound  to 
guarantee  it,  they  had  used  their  warm  inter- 
ference with  the  French  Government,  as  soon  as 
they  had  heard  of  this  subject  of  complaint — so  far 
from  the  Empress  and  her  son  being  forcibly 
detained  from  him,  Mari:i  Louisa  had  refused  to 
accompany  him, — the  clause  of  the  treaty  which 
inspected  the  Ouchy  of  Parma^  &c.  had  been 
made  in  favour  of  the  Empress,  and  any  arrange- 
ment respecting  it  concerned  her  interests  alone, 
as  these  states  were  to  be  conferred  on  her  in  full 
sovereignty.  Finally  Lord  Castlereagh  denied 
that  there  had  been  any  plan  agitated  at  the  Con- 
gress for  removing  Buonaparte  from  Elba.  Majo- 
rities in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  declared  their 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry. 

While  the  powers  of  Europe  were  deliberating- 
on  the  course  to  be  pursued  at  this  extraordinary 
crisis,  Napoleon  was  busily  employed  in  adopting 
such,  measures  as  !^eire  likely  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thiKity  which  he  had  reassumed,  and  frustrate 
every  attempt  for  its  subversion.  His  Brst  step 
was  an  effort  to  rally  around  him  the  various  po- 
litical parties  into  which  France  had  been  divided, 
and  he$ei^0ied  particularly  to  court  the  old  repub- 
licans. Oil  the  morning  after  bi$  arrival  in  Paris^ 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  celebrated  Caroot, 
to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  deplored  that  thirst  for 
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conquest,  which  had  led  faim  iiito  such  fatal  ex- 
cesiea>  renounced  the  idea  of  a  military  govern- 
ment,  and  declared  his  determination  to  give 
Ffance  a  free  constitution.  He  required/ however, 
that  Camot  and  hia  friends  shbuld  relinquish  tl^ 
sternness  of  the  ref>cit)liean  character,  and  that 
as  a  proof  of'  his  approbation  of  a  limited  Monafr<* 
chy,  he  should  accept  a  title  of  nobility.  With 
this  proposition  Camot,  after  some  hesitation,  ac« 
quiesced,  and  all  'parties,  apparently  confiding  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  seemed  willing  to 
rally  round  the  Imperial  throne. 
.  The  assurances  which  Napoleon  had  given  to 
his  new  Ministers,  that  he  was  supported  by  Aus- 
tria, and  that  the  Empress  and  her  son^  were  on 
theil*  way  to  Parisr,^  led  them  to  hope  that  the 
new  Government  would  remaih  undhturbed  by  fo- 
reign hostilities :  they  were,  however,  soon 
startled  from  this  pleasing  dream,  by  the  terrifie 

*  A  plot  was  discoyered  about  this  time  at  Vienna,  (or  carrying 
offftWia  Louisa  and  yoang  Napoleon.  Tlie  attention  of  the 
Police  was  excited  by  some  suspicious  conduct  of  the  French r 
men  in  that  metropolis.  An  officer  of  that  nation  was  arrest- 
ed coming  out  of  a  window  in  the  palace,  where  he  had 
been  onployed  in  preparing  for  the  execution  of  the  project.  A 
larg^  bribe  which  he  offered  to  the  Police,  led  to  the  discoyeqr  of 
his  business  in  the  Palace  ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  imme- 
diately adopted  measures,  to  shew  that  all  his  ties  with  Bucjna- 
paite  were  dissolved  lor  ever.  He  oirdered  Mari%  Looisa  to  lay 
aside  the  arms  and  liveries  of  her  husband,  and  to  dismiss  her 
French  attendants  ;  and  he  took  such  precautions  as  were  neces-  * 
sary  for  her  security  and  that  of  her  infant  son. 
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Declaration  of  the  Allies.  But.  although  this 
rendered  the  duplicity  which  had  been  practised 
on  them  sufficiently  evident^  they  had  advanced 
too  far  to  retrograde^  and  no  alternative  now  re^- 
mained^  but  to  unite  all  Frenchmen  to  repel  the 
blow  which  was  aimed  by  foreigners  at  their  inde- 
pendence. For  this  purpose,  the  French  Cabinet 
resolved  to  publish  a  vindication  of  Napoleon's 
conduct  in  re-ascending  the  throne  of  France^  to 
present  to  the  nation  a  Constitution  which  should 
satisfy  every  friend  of  rational  liberty,  and  transmit 
to  every  court  in  Europe  direct  overtures  for  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

Napoleon,  however,  perceived  that  his  chief 
hope  still  rested  on  the  ardent  fidelity  of  the  army ; 
and  this  he  determined  to  cultivate  by  the  exer- 
cise of  those  arts,  by  which  an  accomplished  mill* 
tary  leader  knows  so  well  how  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  his  followers.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  he^  reviewed  his  soldiers  in  the  Place  du 
Carousel.  His  appearance  was  announced  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  shouts ;  and  after  he  had  passed 
the  line,  he  formed  the  whole  army  into  a  square 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  them.  ^^  Soldiers !'' 
said  he,  **  1  arrived  in  France  with  sii^  hundred 
men,  because  I  calculated  upon  the  love  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  remembrance  of  my  veterans. 
I  was  not  deceived  in  my  expectations.  Soldiers ! 
I  thank  you  ;  glory  like  that  which  we  are  about 
to  acquire   is   every   thing  to  the  people,   and  to 
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you  !  My  glory  is^  that  I  have  known  and  valued 
you  !  Soldiers!  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was 
illegitimate^  because  it  was  built  by  the  hands  of 
strangers  ;  because  it  was  proscribed  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation  declared  in  all  our  national  assem* 
blies ;  because,  in  short,  it  offered  a  guarantee 
only  to  the  interests  of  a  few  men,  whose  arrogant 
pretensions  were  opposed  to  our  rights.  Soldiers ! 
the  imperial  throne  only  can  secure  the  rights  of 
the  peopje^and  above  all,  the  first  of  our  interests 
— our  glory.  Soldiers  !  we  are  now  to  march  to 
hunt  from  our  territories  those  Princes,  auxiliaries 
to  strangers  ;  the  nation  will  not  only  second  us 
in  our  protestations,  but  will  follow  our  impulse. 
The  French  people  and  I  calculate  upon  you. 
We  will  not  interfere  with  the-  affairs  of  foreign 
nations  j  but  woe  to  those  that  shall  interfere  with 
ours!" 

At  this  period  of  the  harangue.  General  Cam* 
bronne,  and  the  officers  of  the  battalion  of  Elba 
appeared  with  the  ancient  eagles  of  the  guard-^ 
Napoleon  continued  :— '^  These  are  the  officers  of 
the  battalion  that  have  accompanied  me  in  my 
misfortunes.  Every  man  is  my.  friend.  They  are 
dear  to  my.  heart! — Every  time  1  beheld  them/ 
they  brought  before  my  eyes  the  regiments  of  the 
arniyy  for  among  these  brave  fellows  are  men  from 
every  regiment.  They  have  recalled  to  my 
mind  those  glorious  days  of  which  even  the  memo- 
ry  it   so    dear>    for   they    are   all  covered  with 

VOL.  XI.  8  O  CFAP.  XLIV. 
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honorable  sears  gained  in  memorable  battles.  In 
loving  them^  it  was  you^  Soldiers!  the  whole 
French  army  that  I  loved.  Tbey  bring  you  back 
your  eagles.  Let  them  serve  you  as  a  rallying 
point.  Jn  giving  them  to  the  Guards^  I  give 
them  to  the  whole  army.  Treason  and  unfortu- 
nate events  had  covered  them  with  a  melancholy 
veil ;  but^  thanks  to  the  French  people  and  to  you  ! 
they  now  appear  resplendent  in  all  their  glory. 
Swear  that  they  shall  always  be  present^  wherever 
the  interests  of  the  country  shall  require  them, 
and  that  traitors,  and  those  who  would  wish  to 
invade  our  territory,  shall  never  endure  their 
sight."  The  oath  was  repeated  by  the  soldiers 
with  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm.^ 


♦The  epirited  conduct  of  Colonel  D'Affry  of  Ibe  Swiss  Guards, 
became  at  this  time  a  subject  oi  general  admiration  among  the 
friends  of  the  King.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  ceremo- 
ny. Napoleon  informed  the  Colonel  that  he  should  review  his 
troopaon  the  following  day.  D'Affry  coldly  replied,  that  he 
should  do  his  duty.  At  the  review,  Napoleon  missing  the  Swi^s, 
dispatched  am  aid-de-camp,  to  require  their  attendance :  Colonel 
D'Affry  said  to  the  aid-de-camp,  with  great  firmness,  "  I  ac- 
knowledge only  the  orders  of  the  King  ;*'  and  on  the  answer  being 
reported  to  Napoleon,  he  concluded  the  re\}ew,  and  invited 
D'Affry  to  attend  him  at  the  palace.  When  the  Colonel  entered  < 
the  Hall  of  the  Marshals,  two  officers  demanded  his  sword.  He 
drew  it,  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and  placing  himself  in  a  posture 
of  defence,  exclaimed,  "  Let  the  bravest  of  ybu  take  it !"  He 
passed  without  flirther  opposition,  and  afler  he  waa  introdocad 
to  the  presence  of  Napoleon^  the  following  conversation  took 
place : — 
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To  the  Addregsei  which  were  presented  to  him 
bjr  the  various  pablic  bodies  he  answered  in  lan- 
guage which^  if  sincere,  would  imply  that  he  had 
renounced  all  his  former  passion  for  arbitrary  pow^ 
er.      To  the  Ministers  he  said  :    ''  All  for  th^ 


AV^w^KW,— (sternly)  "Why  hare  you  not  obeyed  my 
oniers  ?*' 

^Affnf*—''  Sec^ote  I  acknowledge  only  the  authority  of  the 
King  and  the  Cantons/' 

If* — "  Know  yon  to  whom  you  speak  V* 

!>.— "  Yw,  I  am  addressing  General  Bnoi^arte/' 

A". — "  Yan*are  addressing  the  JSmperor  of  tiie  French,  and  in 
that  title  I  order  yoq  to  repair  to  the  square  of  the  Carousel,  with 
your  regiment,  that  I  may  review  yon." 

I>. — ^'  General  1  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  inform  you 
tbat  J  will  receive  the  orders  of  the  King  alone,  to  whom  I  have 
sworn  alkgiance.''  ^ 

A*. — "  You  took  the  same  oath  to  me  five  years  ago  ^** 

D. — "  Yon  released  me  from  that  oath  by  your  abdication/' 

'#r. — ^*  I  would  hare  you  recollect  yourself." 

J>*r— "  Yon  will  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  that  I  belong  to 
the  Cantons." 

N. — **  I  will  reduce  them  to  submission." 

D. — *'  You  wiU  not  easily  reduce  Ihree  hundred  thousand  men, 
BSMfaMd  to  lose  their  lived  rather  than  their  liberty.'' 
.  .iV. — "  X^t  ypa  iirere  r^uced  by  the  Austrians." 

p.—*'  And  w^  were  relieved  by  William  Tell." 

•*  Enough,"  said  Napoleon,  turning  to  one  of  his  Ministers, 
a^  thus  terminated  this  singular  conversation.  The  Court  was 
astonished  »t  the  boldness  of  Hie  Swiss  Colonel,  and  expected 
tl^aitjan  order  for  hi^  immediate  arrest,  must  have  beep  its  certain 
consequence.  But  this  would  not  have  answered  Napoleon's 
present  policy.  He  was  permitted  to  depart,  and  all  attempts  to 
sednoe  the  Swiss  troops  from  their  allegiance  having  fafled, 
they  were  suffered  to  return  to  their  native  country. 
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nation ;  all  for  France  I — that  is  my  inotto/'  The 
Council  of  State  declared  in  their  address,  ^^  The 
Sovereignty  rests  in  the  people. — ^The  people  are 
the  only  source  of  legitimate  power  ;'^  and  they 
called  upon  the  Emperor  to  guarantee  anew^  by 
fresh  institutions,  individual  liberty^  the  equality 
of  rights,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship,  the  freedom  of  worship,  the 
voting  of  taxes  and  laws  by  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  freely  elected,  the  inviolability  of  na- 
tional property  of  every  origin,  the  independence 
and  irrevocability  of  the  tribunals,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Ministers  and  all  the  agents  of  the 
government.  In  the  necessity  of  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  these  salutary  guards  of  freedom.  Napo- 
leon, who  a  year  befbre  had  haughtily  declared, 
''  I  am  the  throne — ^the  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple is  vested  in  me — the  nation  is  mine,"  now  ful- 
ly acquiesced.  ^'  Princes,"  said  he,  ^'  are  the  first 
citizens  of  the  state. — Their  authority  is  more  or 
less  extended  according  to  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, whom  they  govern.  The  sovereignty  itself 
is  only  hereditary,  because  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple requires  it.  Departing  from  this  principle  I 
know  no  legitimacy. — I  have  renounced  the  idea 
of  the  Grand  Empire,  of  which^  during  fifteen 
years  I  had  but  founded  the  bases.  Henceforth  the 
happiness  and  the  consolidation  of  the  French  Em^ 
pire  shall  be  all  my  thoughts." 
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,  The  Mlnhtty  appointed  by  Napoleon,  like  that 
of  Louis,  was  composed  of  discordant  principles,^ 
Imperialists  and  Jacobins,  who  were  united  only 
by  their  mutual  hatred  of  the  Bourbons.  Nume- 
rous disputes  are  said  to  have  arisen  amongst  them, 
for  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  con- 
version to  the  sytem  of  a  popular  constitution,  fre- 
quently urged  the  necessity,  while  the  country  was 
exposed  to  peril  both  foreign  and  domestic,  of 
investing  the  Sovereign  with  temporary  authority 
of  an  almost  despotic  character  ;  but  this  the 
Jacobins  considered  as  an  experiment  too  danger- 
ous to  be  hazarded.  Mutual  jealousies  were  the 
consequence,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  public,  and  the  Royalists  failed  not  to  take 
advantage  of  dissensions  which  augured  so  ill  of 
the  permanence  of  the  new  government.  The 
agents  of  Louis  gave  the  most  extensive  circulation 
to  the  proclamations  which  he  issued  from  Ghent, 
forbidding  the  people  to  pay  taxes  to  the  usurped 


*  Cambaoeres,  Prince  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  held 
the  Seals;  Gaadin,  (Dake  of  Oaeta)  was  named  Minister  of  ^^'^^^ 

finance  ;  Maret,  (Duke  of  Bassano)  Secretary  of  State  ;.the 
Duke  of  Decres,  Minister  of  the  Marine  and  Colonies  ;  Count 
Camot,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  CMilaincourt,  (Duke  of  Vicenza) 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affidrs  ;  Fouch^,  (Duke  of  Otranto)  Minister 
of  Police  ;  Davonst,  (Prince  of  Eckmnhl)  Minister  of  the  War 
Department ;  Count  Mollien  was  appointed  to  the  Treasury ; 
Salary,  (Duk^  of  Royigo)  to  the  Inspection  of  the  Gendarmerie ; 
Count  de  Bendy,  to  the  Department  of  the  Seine  ;  and  M.  Real 
to  the  prefecture  of  the  Police. 
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govermnent^and  acquainting  them  with  the  prepa- 
rations which  were  making  by  united  Europe  for 
its  overthrow.  Lampoons^  pasquinades,  and  pam- 
phlets written  with  much  force  and  eloquence, 
were  circulated  omong  the   higher  orders  ;*  while 


^  In  one  of  these  publications,  the  character  of  Napoleon  was 
thus  delineated  : — "  Buonaparte  can,  henceforth,  deceive  nobody 
in  France  ;  for  of  all  the  parties  which  have  survived  our  civil 
c^i^cords,  the  most  credulous  already  perceive  his  perfidy.  A  few 
of  those  irritable^  impassioned,  and  above  all,  credulous  men, 
because  they  are  generally  generous  and  sensible  ;  a  few  of  those 
men,  I  say,  who  have  been  dreaming  during  twenty  years  of  an 
imaginary  RepuUic,  and  have  pursued  thehr  illusions  through  all 
goyemm^iiUs  and  all  anarchies,  felt  their  hopes  revive  at  the  cry 
of  liberty,  which  the  mob  in  the  train  of  Buonaparte  n^sed  on 
his  passage  to  Paris. — ^They  forgot  that  Buonaparte  is  the  sworn 
enemy  to  liberty,  the  assassin  of  the  republic,  and  the  first 
violator  of  those  sacred  rights,  of  which  they  had  so  dearly 
paid  the  purchase.— They  forgot  that  Buonaparte  spoke  also 
of  liberty,  when  he  destroyed  the  national  repres^tation  of  St. 
Cloud. — ^They  forgot  that  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Republic,  that  Buonaparte  had  established  the  most  insolent 
despotism,  of  which  mankind  had  ever  supported  the  yoke. — 
They  forgot  that  Buonaparte  had  attempted  to  suppress  all  the 
sfAjtUn^tB  which  united  the  citizen  to  the  country,  to  «xtin- 
gjoisb  all  the  lights  of  civilization,  to  paraly«e  every  means  of 
e4foi|catioii. — They  forgot  that  Baonaparte  had  proscribed  every 
lUi^ral  and  philosopluc  idea>  under  the  title  of  ideology  ;  that 
h|Q  lowae^mtod  the  most  destructive  principles  of  despotism  in 
bookSi  avowed  by  his  ministers;  that  he  promised  feudal 
prjivijeges  tp  his  sUrri,  and  gave  sovereignty  to  his  sa^^ps. — 
They  fergpt  that  heaven  and  hell  are  not  more  distant,  than  tliose 
i909t  e^U^mesof  all  the  series  of  ideas  which  occupy  ^e  human 
mM^-^viffMpeat»  ivad  liberty.^Tbey  forgot  that  the  very  word 
liberty,  so  cruelly  proscribed  under  the  iron  reign  of  the  usurper. 
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many  of  the  lovrer  classes  voctferated  in  unequivo- 
cal language,  tfaef^anxiety  for  the  King's  return. 
The  abolitioD   of    the  Censorship  of  the  Frek^/ 
whieh  was  one  of  the  ff ist  acts  of  N^pfoleon^  en- 
cmin^d  both  the  rdyalist  and   ripixVlichA'paftfy' 
to  whom  he  ^M  e^qually  an  object  of  deiestfatitfiif;  i6 
express  their  opinions  df  the  presedt  state  ofthiAg^ 
in  no'  wety  measured^  lan^UUge:    Th^  pVecftrlou^ Vt- ' 
tuatfoaof  the  new  government,  rendered  ilfdangef- 
OM  to  adopt  any>stton^  dreasif i^  f6^  ihtt  sdpiifr^^ 
sion  of  th)9  licentioiliMeSS  of  die  pf^%  ilrid  difler'a* 
feeble  attempt  t#  r«Mraitl  lie  Oompt*",  iM  BditdY 
of  Le  Cengem^'y  wto  said   Chat '  B'fiot/a'pafU^'  Idv^it' 
liberty— '6ii#    ii    ^m*    a/t^    thd    ihahW^     bf 
M.  F^uckS,  an  paYH<ss'lr^redlbwed  to  iiidaig^ 
themselves  fre«»y  id  tfa<r  fex^resCsidnf  of -ilibH^  pV^mfi' 
cal  sentiments. 

Besides  the  suppression  of  the  CSeB8i»rfifaipi  of  tfre 
Press,  some  other  measures  were  adopted  by  Nk- 
poleon,  which  were  calculated  to  augment, his 
popularity.  The  Slave  Trade  was  abolished  it  a 
measure  that  was  likely  to  conetliatettLefetflvrigs- 
of  a  majority  of  the  British  nation  : — the  obnoxfioiis 
tax  .  called  droits  reunis,  was  rendered  ^  lesa  > 
burthensame  by-some aUeviatingr:Pegtiiatt€iiia ;.  the!' 

adkf  ^iMdiehed  oar  ears  for  the  first  time,  afteif  twelve  years  of 
htnalKatfen  and  despair,  on  the  happy  restoration    of   Louis ., 
3CVIH:    Ah!  miiTcrable  impostor,  would  'you  have  spoken  of '^ 
liMtj,   had   not   Louis   XHBI.     brought   back   liberty   and  | 
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freedom  of  religious  worship  was  established  iq 
its  fullest  extent ;  aud  an  ordinance  y^a»  issued  for 
commencing  a  general  system  of  education. 

Napoleon  and  bis  Ministers  were  at  the  same 
time  not  inattentive  to  the  singular  situation  in 
which  the  country  stood  with  respect  to  the  othei' 
powers  of  Europe  ;  and  however  slight  their  hopes 
of  success  must  have  been^  they  resolved  to  make 
such  efforts  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  those  pow- 
ers, as  would  at  least  justify  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French  people.  On  the  4th  of  Aprils .  Napo- 
leon addressed  a  letter  in  his  own  hand-writing,  to 
the  various  sovereigns  of  Europe,  announcing  his 
restoration  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  express- 
ing his  anxious  wish  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
might  be  fixed  on  a   permanent  basis.^      About 

*  The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  cdehrated  letter. — 

"  Sire,  Mt  Brothbb/' 

"  Yon  will  have  learnt,  during  the  last  month,  my  return  to  the 
Oourtof  France,  my  entrance  into  Paris,  and  the  departure  of 
the  family  of  the  Bourbons.  The  true  nature  of  these  eveniff 
must  now  be  made  known  to  your  Majesty.  They  are  the  work 
of  an  irreratible  power,  the  work  of  the  unanimous  will  of  a 
great  nation,  who  knows  her  duties  and  her  rights.  The 
dynasty  which  force  had  given  to  the  French  people,  was  no 
longer  suited  to  them.  The  Bourbons  would  neither  associate 
themselves  to  their  sentiments,  or  their  manners.  It  became  the 
duty  of  France  to  separate  herself  from  them.  Her  voice  called 
for  a  deliverer.  The  expectations  which  had  determined  me .  to 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices  had  been  deceived.  I  am  come,  and  , 
from  the  point  where  I  touched  the  shore,  the  love  of  my  peo- 
ple conveyed  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  capital. 
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the  same  time  Napoleon  published  a  justificatory 
iDanifesto,  in  which  he  endeavoured  not  only  to 
repel  the  accusation  which  had  been  made  against 
him  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Allies,  of  having  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  but  to  charge 
the  infraction  of  it  upon  themselves  and  the  Kour- 
bons. — After  commenting  with  severity  on  the 
style  of  the  manifesto,  which  he  said  countenanced 
the  crime  of  assassination,  he  asserted  that  the 


'*  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  repay  such  affection,  by  the 
maintenance  of  an  honourable  tranquillity.  The  restoration  of 
the  Imperial  throne  was  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
French.  My  sweetest  thought  is,  Vt*  render  it  at  the  same  time 
sabserrient  to'  the  maintenance  of  the  repose  of  Europe. 
Enough  of  glory  has  shone  by  turns  oxi  the  colours  of  various 
nations.  The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  have  often  enough  occasion- 
ed great  reverses,  followed  by  great  successes. 

"  A  more  brilliant  arena  is  now  open  to  Sovereigns,  and  I  am 
the  first  to  descend  into  it.  After  having  presented  to  the 
world  the  spectacle  of  great  battles,  it  will  now  be  more  delight- 
ful to  know  no  other  rivalship  in  future,  but  that  resulting 
from  the  advantages  of  peace,  and  no  other  struggle  but  the 
sacred  one  of  felicity  for  our  people. 

"  France  has  been  pleased  to  proclaim  with  candour,  this 
noble  object  of  her  unanimous  wish.  Jealotis  of  her  indepen- 
dence, the  invariable  principle  of  her  policy  will  be  the  most 
rigid  respect  for  the  independence  of  other  nations.  ^  If  such 
then,  as  I  trust  they  are,  be  the  personal  sentiments  of  your 
Mfljesty,  general  tranquillity  is  secured  for  a  long  time  to 
come ;  and  justice,  seated  on  the  confines  of  the  various  states, 
will  be  alone  sufficient  to  guard  their  frontiers. 

Parif,  April  4th,  1815. 

(SioNED)  "  NAPOLEON.*' 

TOL.  XI.  3  X  CBAP.  XLIV. 
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Allies  had  infringed  the  treaty^  in  the  following 
particulars  : — 1st,  By  not  permitting  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  to  repair  to  the  Empe- 
ror at  Elba.— 2d,  Although  the  security  of  Napo- 
leon, his  family  and  suite  were  guaranteed  by  all. 
the  powers,  yet  bands  of  assassins  were  organized 
in  France,  whose  designs  were  directed  against 
the  Emperor  and  his  brothers ;  not  only  was 
an  insurrection  prepared  at  Orgon  on  his  route  to 
Elba,  to  attempt  Napoleon's  life,  but  the  Sieur 
Brulart,  an  associate  of  Georges,  had  been  sent  as 
governor  to  Corsica  to  make  sure  of  the  crime.^ — 


^  The  case  of  Brulart;  according  to, Mr  Boyce,  was  as  fol- 
lows : —  Napoleon,  soon  after  his  first  assumption  of  the 
French  Government,  having  pacified  La  Vendee,  granted  pen- 
sions to  the  chiefs  of  the  royalists,  on  certain  conditions — 
Some  were  to  exile  themselves  from  France  for  ever;  some 
not  to  quit  La  Vendue,  and  others  to  reside  constantly  in 
Paris :  amongst  the  latter  was  the  Sieur  Brulart.  Some 
time  after  the  pacification,  Brulart  solicited  permission  for  a 
friend  who  had  stipulated  not  to  leave  La  Vend(?e,  to  visit 
Paris.  The  request  was  granted  hy  Buonaparte  with  apparent 
kindness;  hut  the  unfortunate  man  had  no  sooner  arrived  in 
the  French  capital,  than  he  was  seized  and  shot  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  Napoleon.  Brulart  fled,  horror-struck,  to* 
England^  from  whence  he  wrote  to  Buonaparte,  that .  as  he 
had  made  him  the  innocent  cause  of  the  detvth  of  his  friend, 
he  would  devote  his  life  to  avenge  his  blood  on  his  murderer. 
The  letter  came  into  the  hands  of  Buonaparte,  who  laughed 
at  the  menaces  of  the  chivalrous  enthusiast :  but  afler  the 
restoration,  Brulart  was  appointed  governor  of  Corsica,  with 
directions  to  watch  the  island  of  Elba.  For  this  purpose  be 
fixed   his   residence    at   B&stia,    from  whence    the  passage  to 
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3d,  The  spallation,  by  the  intrigues  of  Talleyrand, 
of  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  which  had 
been  given  in  full  property  to  Maria  Louisa,  her 
son,  and  their  descendants. — 4th,  The  non-fulfil- 
ment of  the  stipulation  to  provide  Eugene,  the 
adopted  «on  of  Napoleon,  with  a  suitable  establish- 
ment out  of  Frauce. — 5th,  Napoleon  had  been  de- 
prived of  every  means  of  rewarding  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers.— 6th,  The  plunder  of  his  property  in  France 
by  commissioned  brigands,  and  in  Italy  by  mili- 
tary chiefs, — 7th,  The  non-payment  by  the  French 
Crovernment,  of  the  two  millions  of  fVancs  per 
annum,  assigned  to  himself ;  and  of  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand,  assigned  to  his  family,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  disband  his  faithful  guards,  had  not  some  bank- 
ers and  merchants  of  Genoa  and  Italy,  generously 
advanced  him  twelve  millions. — 8th,  In  fine  (said 
the  Manifesto,)  it  was  not  without  a  cause  that  it 
was  desirable  by  every  means  to  remove  from  Na- 
poleon the  companions  of  his  glory,  the  unshaken 
silreties  of  his  safety,  and  of  his  existence. — The 
island  of  Elba  was  assigned  to  him  in  perpetuity  ; 
but  the  resolution  of  robbing  him  of  it  was  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Bourbons,   fixed   upon   by   the 

Elba  might  be  made  in  a  few  hours.  When  Napoleon  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  circamstance,  he  recollected  the 
letter,  and  from  that  moment  secladed  himself  with  the  great- 
est caution  from  promiscuous  society. 
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caused  the  bearer  of  the  communications  made  to 
him  to  unseal  them  in  the  presence  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries, if?ho  after  hearing  them  read,  came  to 
an  unanimous  resolution  to  take  no  notice  what- 
ever of  the  proposals  which  they  contained. 
They  at  the. same  time  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  adhere  to  their  Declaration  of  the  J 3th  of 
March,  with  respect  to  the  actual  ruler  of  France. 
'*  They  are  in  a  state  of  hostility,"  said  the  Con- 
gress^ with  him  and  his  adherents,  not  from  choice 
but  from  necessity,  because  past  experience  has 
shewn,  that  no  faith  has  been  kept  by  him  ;  and 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  profes- 
sions of  one  who  has  hitherto  no  longer  regarded 
the  most  solemn  compacts,  than  as  it  may  have 
suited  his  own  convenience  to  observe  them  ; 
ivhose  word,  the  only  assurance  he  cAn  afford  for 
his  peaceable  disposition,  is  not  less  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  tenor  of  his  former  life,  than  it  is  to 
the  military  position  in  which  he  is  actually 
placed.  They  feel  that  they  should  neither  per- 
form their  4luty  to  themselves  or  to  the  people 
committed  by  Providence  to  their  charge,  if  they 
were  now  to  listen  to  those  professions  of  a  desire 
for  peace  which  have  been  made,  and  suffer  them- 
selves thus  to  be  lulled  into  the  supposition,  that 
they  might  now  relieve  their  people  from  the  bur- 
den of  supporting  immense  military  masses,  by 
diminishing  their  forces  to  a  peace  establishment ; 
convinced  as  the  several  Sovereigns  are,  from  past 
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experience^  that  no  sooner  should  they  have  been 
disarmed,  than  advantage  would  be  taken  of  their 
wantof  preparation  to  renew  those  scenes  of  aggres- 
sion and  bloodshed,  from  which  they  had  hoped 
that  the  peace  so  gloriously  won  at  Paris^  would 
long  have  secured  them.  They  are  at  war  then 
for  the  purpose  ,of  obtaining  some  security  for 
their  own  independence,  and  for  the  re-conquest 
of  that  peace  and  permanent  tranquillity  for  which 
the  world  has  so  long  panted.  They  are  not  even 
at  war  for  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  security 
which  France  can  afford  them  of  future  tranquil- 
lity ;  because  France,  under  its  present  chief,  is 
unable  to  afford  them  any  security  whatever.  In 
this  war  they  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with  any 
legitimate  right  of  the  French  people  ;  they  have 
no  design  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  nation  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government,  or  intention 
to  trench,  in  any  respect,  upon  their  independence 
as  a  great  and  free  people  ;  but  they  do  think 
they  have  a  right,  and  that  of  the  highest  nature, 
to  contend  against  the  re-establishment  of  an  indi- 
vidual at  the  head  of  the  French  Government, 
whose  past  conduct  has  invariably  demonstrated, 
that  in  such  a  situation  he  will  not  suffer  other  na- 
tions to  be  at  peace — whose  restless  ambition,  whose 
thirst  for  foreign  conquest,  and  whose  disregard 
for  the  rights  and  independence  of  other  states^ 
must  expose  the  whole  of  Europe  to  renewed 
scenes  of  plunder  and  devastation.  However  gene- 
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ral  the  feelings  of  the  Sovereigns  may  be  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  the  King,  they  no  otherwise 
seek  to  influence  the  proceedings  of  the  French, 
in  the  choice  of  this  or  any  other  dynasty,  or  form 
of  government,  than  may  be  essential  to  the  safety 
and  permanent  tranquillity  of  the  rest  of  £urope  : 
such  reasonable  security  being  afforded  by  France 
in  this  respect,  as  other  states  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  claim  in  their  own  defence,  their  object 
will  be  satbfied  ;  and  they  shall  joyfully  return  to 
that  state  of  peace^  which  will  then,  and  then 
only,  be  open  to  then?,  and  lay  down  those  arms 
which  they  have  only  taken  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring that  tranquillity  90  eagerly  de»red  by  them 
on  the  part  of  their  respective  empires." 

Whatever  defence  the  Allies  might  have  set  up 
against  the  charges  brought  against  them  by  Na- 
poleon, they  seemed  to  think  it  more  prudent  by 
a  vigorous  effort  to  crush  at  once  the  power  of 
their  grand  enemy,  than  by  entering  into  a  length^ 
ened  diplomatic  discussion  (which  would  at  the 
same  time  compromise  their  dignity  and  consisten- 
cy,) affbrd  Napoleon  leisure  to  recruit  his 
strength.  A  great  majority  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, including  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Opposition  were  actuated  by  similar  senti- 
ments. On  the  28th  of  April,  Mr.  Whitbread 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  an  Address,  praying 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  take  measures  for  averting 
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the  calamities  of  a  war  on  the  ground  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  France  being  vested  in  any  parti- 
cular person.  Mr.  Whitbread  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  censuring  in  the  strongest  terms  the  Decla- 
ration of  the  Allies  against  the  person  of  Buona- 
parte^ and  declared  that  the  name  of  Wellington 
was  sullied  by  being  appended  to  that  Manifesto. 
Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  replied  to  the  censure  thrown 
out  on  this  and  a  former  occasion^  on  the  conduct 
of  his  illustrious  brother^  for  having  signed  the 
Declaration  of  the  Allies,  which  Mr.  Whitbread 
had  stated  as  sanctioning  the  assassination  of  Buo- 
naparte. He  (Mr.  W.  Pole)  happened  to  be 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  the  report  of 
the  Hon.  Gentleman's  speech  reached  him ;  and 
never  was  a  man  so, shocked  as  he  was,  that  one  of 
his  countrymen — one  who  had  either  known,  seen, 
or  heard  of  him — should  have  supposed  that  he 
signed  a  paper  bearing  such  a  construction,  or 
that  he  could  possibly  give  it  such  a  construction. 
His  only  understanding  was,  that  Buonaparte  had 
forfeited  his  political  rights.  Lord  Castlereagh 
asserted  that  not  only  Buonaparte,  but  the  French 
nation  had  shamelessly  broken  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  and  that  since  France  had  become  a  par- 
ty to  the  gross  fraud  practised  l)y  Buonaparte  in 
violating  this  contract,  that  nation  must  be  prepar- 
ed for  the  consequences  of  such  conduct,  and  ex- 
pect the  visitation  of  war  and  all  its  calamities,  if 
it    rejected    the    means    of   preserving    its   own 
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tranquillity  and  that  of  the  world,  by  declining  to 
discharge  its  duties,  and  that  country  must  not  be 
allowed  to  choose  its  field  of  action.  No  ;  instead 
of  suffering  the  French  to  carry  on  war  in  Austria 
and  Prussia  as  heretofore,  if  they  would  not  ally 
themselves  with  those  troops  which  sought  the  de- 
liverance of  Europe,  and  of  France  also,  they 
must  expect  to  experience  in  France  itself  the 
fruits  of  their  own  duplicity  and  imbecility. 
^'  Europe,"  said  his  Lordship,  **  has  listened  too 
long  to  siich  counsels  as  those  of  the  honourable 
mover,  which  have  too  often  paralyzed  its  efforts 
at  various  stages.  But  that  honourable  member, 
who  has  always  manifested  a  disposition  to  lower 
the  character  of  his  own  country,  and  who  usually 
attacked  with  most  bitterness  those  amongst  our 
allies  who  were  most  intimately  connecte*d  with  it, 
as  he  should  on  a  proper  occasion  fully,  prove,  rest- 
ed his  statements  upon  the  most  imperfect  infor- 
mation, and  promulgated  the  most  groundless 
abuse."  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  reply  to  what  bad  fal- 
len from  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  de- 
claring that  he  considered  it  as  part  of  the  proper- 
ty of  the  country.  But  he  asked,  was  it  because 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  signed  the  Declaration, 
that  it  bore  a  different  construction  from  what  it 
would  have  done,  if  he  had  not  put  his  name  to  it. 
If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  considered  the 
meaning  of  the  Declaration  with   sufficient  atten- 

VOL.  XI.  3  Y  CFAP.  XUV. 
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tion,  he  would  have  conceived  the  Duke  to  feel 
in  this  way — save  Buonaparte  for  me,  that  he  may 
command  an  army  against  p^e.  After  having  van- 
quished all  his  captains  in  auccessioii — all  his  fame 
— all  his  glory — all  his .  future  renown,  were  cen- 
tered in  the  Fife  of  Buonaparte.  But  he  had 
signed  the  Declaration  and  it  had  gone  forth  to 
the  world.  What  did  existence  mean,  but  physi- 
cal existence  ?  He  was  glad  of  the  explanation  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  because  if  his  voice 
had  reached  the  Duke,  it  might  also  go  out  to  the 
world,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  declared 
that  the  principle  of  assassination  was  detested  by 
him,  and  had  never  met  with  his  approbation.  A 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  one  appeared  against 
Mr.  Whitbread's  motion,  and  by  this  the  temper 
of  the  Hbuse  was  manifested  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  peace  or  war 

The  Prince  Regent  having  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment his  treaties  with  the  Allies  for  acting  against 
the  common  enemy,  the  important  subject  was 
more  closely  investigated  in  both  Houses,  when 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Opposition  voted  with  the  Ministers.  The  argu- 
ments of  thos^  who  deprecated  immediate  hostili- 
ties, were  grounded  chiefly  on  their  inexpediency. 
They  may  be  said  to  have  been  summed  up  in  an 
eloquent  and  ingenious  speech  delivered  by  Earl 
Grey  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  Lordship  ob- 
served that  a  war  must  be  necessary  as  well  as  just^ 
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and  that  he  did  not  think  the  Tiolation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  was  attended  with  such  immediate 
danger  to  Europe  as  to  call  for  the  last  remedy  of 
Kings,  not  did  he  think  the  personal  character  of 
Buonaparte  sufficient  to  vindicate  our  interference 
with  the  right  which  France  had  to  chuse  her  own 
government.  He  hesitated  to  say  that  Buona- 
parte had  violated  without  provocation  the  Treaty 
of  Fontainbleau.  In  that  of  Paris,  Buonaparte's 
abdication  was  not  specifically  referred  to,  it  being 
only  stated,  that  certain  advantageous  conditions 
were  granted  to  France,  in  consequence  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  only  conse- 
quence then  of  the  breach  of  this  Treaty,  was  to 
give  the  Allies  authority  and  title  to  demand  from 
France  those  additional' securities,  which  they 
would  have  had  a  right  to  exact  had  the  Bourbons 
never  been  restored*  His  Lordship  considered 
the  character  of  the  war,  as  given  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Allies,  which  seemed  to  unsheath  the 
private  as  well  as  the  public  sword,  against  the  ene- 
my, as  contrary  to  the  law  of  humanity  and  nations. 
He  disputed  the  prudence  of  putting  it  on  a  foot- 
ing so  personal  as  to  declare,  that  they  would  have 
neither  peace  or  truce  with  a  man  so  powerful  as 
Bonaparte.  Success  was  uncertain  ;  and  after 
such  a  declaration  the  consequences  of  a  defeat 
must  necessarily  be  extremely  humiliating.  He 
denied  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  present 
state  of  France,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
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other  states  of  Europe  to  encourage  an  immediate 
resort  to  arras.      He  reminded  the  House,  how  of- 
ten  it   had    been   deceiired,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary  War,    by  the   hope   of    disturbances   in 
France.     It  was  clear  that  the  present  goyernment 
of  that  country  had  no  distrust  of  the  population, 
for  they  were  calling  out  to  arms  all  the  males  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  which   would 
produce  three  thousand  battalions  of  seven  hun- 
dred men  each.     It  would  be  impossible   to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  a   nation,   whose   military 
energies  were   brought   into   complete   action    by 
measures  so  vigorous.      He  considered  the  relative 
situation   of  the  two  parties  very  different   from 
what  it  was  at  the  capture  of  Paris.     France  was 
then  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  Allies  with  more 
than  double  the  number  of  troops  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  opposed  to  them.      How  different -was  the 
case   at   present  :     in   a  short    time    Bonaparte 
would  be  at  the  head    of  an  available  force,   (ex- 
clusive  of*  garrisons    and     national    guards,)   of 
300,000  men.     In  his  Lordship's  opinion,  we  had  to 
expect  little  assistance  from  the  Allies,  except  the 
three  great  powers,  Austria,   Russia,   and  Prussia^ 
who  were  to  receive  a  subsidy  of  five  millons  from 
England  ;  and  they  had  enough   to^  do,   to  keep 
down  Saxony,  Italy,   and    Poland.     And  with  res- 
pect to  the  British  army  he  asked, — Is  it  now  what 
it  then  was  ?     Is  the   Duke   of  Wellington   any 
longer  at  the  head  of  those  invincible  legions  who 
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have  gained  such  immortal  honour  to  their  coun* 
try  f  No.  That  army  had  been  sent  on  most  de- 
structive and  ill-conducted  expeditions^  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  able  at  present  to 
produce  above  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  troops  of 
a  very  different  description  indeed,  though  ani- 
mated by  the  same  British  spirit.  With  regard  to 
the  character  of  Bonaparte,  Earl  Grey  declared 
that  he  detested  his  ambition,  and  he  would  do  as 
much  as  any  man  to  resist  him  if  necessary.  But. 
his  Lordship  asked,  wds  a  change  in  his  character 
impossible?  Had  not  history  informed  us  of  men 
as  deeply  polluted  with  crime  as  Bonaparte  who 
had  at  last  retired  even  to  a  private  life.  He 
agreed  that  it  would  be  puerile  to  place  any  con- 
fidence in  his  future  moderation.  But  if  there  was 
no  change  in  his  disposition,  might  there  not  be  a 
change  in  his  policy  ?  Had  he  not,  during  his 
year  of  exile,  had  ample  opportunity  of  reflecting 
on  his  former  errors,  and  perceiving  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  a  system  which  had  already  cost  him 
too  dear  ?  But  his  Lordship  placed  his  chief  reli- 
ance on  the  party  with  whom  he  had  allied  him- 
self— Carnotand  others,  who  had  given  uudoubted 
proofs  of  their  attachment  to  well-regulated  free- 
dom^ and  who  would  form  a  counterpoise  to  Bona- 
parte's ambitious  schemes,  unless  we  should,  by  a 
declaration  of  war,  oblige  them  to  unite,  and  place 
in  the  hands  of  one  so  well  qualified  to  wield  them, 
the  immense  military  energiesof  that  mighty  empire. 
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ture,  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  fundamenfal  con- 
ditioD  of  peace  with  France^  and  in  the  treaties 
concluded  on  that  occasion,  it  was  expressly  so 
named.  On  the  recognition  of  this  forfeiture  in 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  Allies  granted  much  better 
conditions  to  France,  than  would  otherwise  haTe 
been  conceded.  From  that  of  Fontainbleau,  Bo- 
naparte himself  had  taken  life,  liberty,  and  the  so* 
vereignty  of  Elba,  with  many  other  advantages. — 
Both  France  and  Bonaparte  were,  therefore,  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  treaty,  which  rendered  the  justice  of 
the  war  indubitable.  The  arguments  for  its  expe- 
diency were  chiefly  founded  on  the  character  of 
Bonaparte.  To  exhibit  this,  a  view  was  taken  of 
his  whole  career  of  insatiable  ambition,  combined 
with  his  utter  recklessness  as  to  the  means  of  gra- 
tifying it.  By  the  treaty  of  Luneville  he  extended 
the  French  territory  to  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Ocean,  recognized  the  Cisalpine, 
the  Ligurian,  the  Batavtan,  and  the  Helvetic  Re* 
publics,  and  in  a  few  subsequent  years,  he  either 
actually  incorporated  these  States  with  France,  or 
rendered  them  dependant  on  her  power,  for  neither 
friendly  adherence  nor  servile  submission  could 
conciliate  bis  fidelity,  or  satiate  his  ambition ;  of 
this  his  treachery  towards  the  Royal  Family  of 
Spain  was  a  glaring  proof.  Such  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Bonaparte  before  his  abdication  ;  but  even  if 
exile  had  tamed  his  thirst  for  war,  or  improved  his 
ittoral   feeling,  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
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resumed  the  throne,  would  hardly  allow  him  to  re- 
main  at  peace.  He  had  been  replaced  on  the 
throne  by  those  who  desired  a  military  government. 
He  notoriously  derived  his  authority  from  the 
sword — from  that,  in  fact,  by  which  he  would  en- 
deavourto  maintain  that  authority,  and  to  secure 
the  support  of  which,  he  would  be  obviously  called 
upon  to  indulge  in  views  of  conquest  and  ambition. 
War  was,  therefore,  a  measure  not  only  of  expe- 
dience, but  absolute  necessity,  and  it  was  better  to 
face  its  dangers  now,  when  the  troops  of  the  Allies 
were  ready  for  the  field,  and  their  courts  united  in 
their  counsels,  rather  than  at  a  more  distant  period, 
lihen  they  might  be  found  disarmed  and  dis- 
united. 

The  arguments  of  Ministers  were  ably  supported 
by  some  distinguished  Members  of  the  Opposition. 
Lord  Grenville,  with  great  ability,  explained  the 
grounds  by  which  one  nation  is  not  only  justified, 
but  peremptorily  called  upon  tp  interfere  with  the 
internal  government  of  another.  Every  body,  said 
his  Lordship,  must  agree  in  the  abstract  principle, 
that  no  government  had  a  right  to  interfere  with 
another.  This,  like  the  rights  of  men,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  was  unquestionable  ;  and  if  any  State  could 
be  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  rights  of  a  State 
so  separated  from  the  other  States  would  be  unde- 
niable :  but  it  was  with  societies  as  with  individuals, 
with  governments  as  with  men — when  they  stand 
in  any  relation  to  each  other,  they  must  be  con- 
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tented  to  see  their  rights  regulated  with  a  view  to 
the  mutual  rights  of  all.  The  rights  of  others  in 
relation  to  that  state  were  as  sacred  as  the '^rights 
of  that  state  itself.  His  Lordship  applied  this 
principle  to  the  present  case,  by  shewing  there  was 
no  country  which  had  not  tried  the  effect  of  a 
treaty  with  Bonaparte,  and  which  had  not  expe- 
rienced that,  in  restraining  hrs  power,  or  diminish- 
ing his  aggressions,  treaties  were  of  no  avail  what- 
ever. His  government,  therefore^  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  military  usurpation,  had  it  been  the 
most  legitimate  in  the  world,  would  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  Sovereign,  have  forfeited  its  title  to  its 
King,  and  have  produced  the  extreme  case  of  the 
necessity  of  driving  from  the  throne,  the  person 
who  had  so  abused  his  authority,  tf  France  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  choosing  her  own  government^ 
and  had,  after  so 'many  years  of  war,  by  which  she 
had  been  so  great  a  sufferer,  made  some  sacrifices 
for  the  advantage  of  the  restoration  of  tranquillity, 
her  own  limitation  of  that  right  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed ;  and  so  the  bargain  was  made  at  Paris.  In 
civil  transactions^'some  competent  tribunal  or  juris- 
diction was  referred  to,  which  prescribed  certain 
forms  as  necessary  to  be  attended  to  for  the  regu- 
lation of  a  contract,  which  he  who  did  not  act  Upon, 
neglected  at  his  peril.  But  in  affairs  between 
nations,  there  was  no  common  authority  or  tribu* 
nal  to  refer  to,  or  which  had  authority  to' pre- 
scribe ;  and  all  that  could  be  required  was,  to  im- 
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pose  on  both  parties  the  duty  of  performiDg  what 
they  undertook.  The  intention  to  pertbrm  the 
contract  must  be  made  known  to  all  parties,  and 
this  was  the  case  respecting  the  exclusion  of 
Bonaparte  and  his  family  from  the  French  throne* 
The  queistion^  therefore,  was  not  on  the  abstract 
right  of  interfering  in  the  choice  of  a  government 
for  France^  but  on  the  right  of  enforcing  a  solemn 
treaty.  It  mattered  not  what  was  the  case  of  right, 
if  it  was  allowed,  as  no  man  denied,  that  France 
had  a  right  to  conclude  lawfully  the  treaty  :  th€|t 
gave  the  Allies  the  right  of  enforcing  it.  The 
treaty  was  made,  and  it  would  not  be  lawful  for* 
France  to  break  it*  It  was  founded  on  certain  sti- 
pulations ;  but  France  breaks  it,  and  retracts  from 
part  pf  the  bargain.  Her  qbligation  was  the  ex- 
clusion of  Bonaparte's  dynasty.  The  moment  thai 
violation  was  committed,  ^  just  c^use  of  war  en-^^ 
sued. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Bight  Hon.  Mr. 
Grattan  pointed  out  the  expediency  of  prompt  and 
vigorous  hostilities  with  great  acuteness  and  elo- 
quence. Gentlemen,  said  he,  presume,  that  the 
^Prench  nation  will  rise  ip^  favour  of  Bonaparte  as 
sqou  as  we  enter  their  qountry.  We  entered  their 
country  before,  and  they  did  not  ri/se  in  his  favoiir; 
on  the  contrary  they  deposed  him.  It  is  said,  we 
end^avoiir  to  impose  a  government  on  France.-^- 
The  French  arpaies  el^ct  a  conqqeror  for  I$uix>pe, 
ajid  9Hr  re^isti^ice  i^  called  ifpposiqg  a  goyterniBeftt 
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oo  FraAoe.  If  ite  pHtd^wn  (hin  chiefs  we  relieVift 
FraB4Be  as  well  as  Sufope  f^fom  a  foreign  ydk^ ; 
and  tlus  delii^miice  is  called  the  imposttimi  of  a 
govet  nment  oti  France*:  He — he!  imposed  a  go- 
vernment on  Ftadce — he  imposed  a  forei^yokeon 
France — he  took  from  th<$  Frekieh  their  property 
by  contribution — be  took  theif  children  by  con- 
aeriptkin — ^he  lost  her  her  empire— aiid  ^a  thi^g 
almost  unimaginable)  b6  brought  the  enemy  to  the 
gates  of  Paris !  We^  on  the  contrary^  formed  a 
prqject  which  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  French 
empire.  The  Allies  in  ISH^  not  only  preserved 
the  int^rity  of  the  empire  as  it  stood  in  1792,  but 
gave  her  her  liberty ^  af»d  thc);^  flow  afford  her  the 
only  cbanee  of  redemptiou.  Against  these  Alltel 
will  Frad  ce  now  i^ombine^  %»4  having  re^ei^ed  from 
them  her  empire  as  it  rtood  before  the  war^  with 
additi^as  jn  eoB^e^oeno^  df  their' deposition  of  Bo^ 
naj^rte^  and  having  gotten  back  h6r  capital^  her 
c^donies^  aisd  her  prisonefs^  will  6^  break  the 
treaty  to  wbicb  she  owei  tbem^  riife  up^  agarast  the 
AllieiT  who  gave  tbetn^break  beroatb  of  allegiancJe, 
destroy  the  eonstitntioii  she  fajte^fbrmed,  depose  the 
King  sb^haa  chosen,  rise  u^  againslj  her  own  deli^ 
verance  ia  support  of  contribution  aiMi  conaerip* 
tioiii  to  peipetuate  her  political  dimnatiosi  under 
tb^  yoke  df  a  stranger?  He  ridtcided  alikier  the 
idea  of  Itonapmrte  being  thecho(te»  gdternot  of  tfa^ 
pcfople,  9mi  that  of  hia  alleged  purpose  to  give 
tbeoi  a  free  eo«»titation#    Hia  asswuption  of  the 
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throne  was  in  all  respects  a  military  usurpation. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  shouts  of  the  army  except 
the  silence  of  the  people;  this  was  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  words^  a  military  election,  ft  was  an 
act  where  the  army  deposed  the  civil  government — 
it  was  the  march  of  a  military  chief  over  a  conquered 
people.  The  nation  did  not  rise  to  resist  Bona- 
parte or  defend  Louis,  because  the  nation  could 
not  rise  upon  the  army.  Her  mind,  as  well  as  her 
constitution  was  conquered  ;  in  fact,  there  was  no 
nation — every  thing  was  army,  and  every  thing 
was  conquest.  Bonaparte,  it  seems,  is  to  reconcile 
every  thing  by  the  gift  of  a  free  constitution — ^he 
took  possession  of  Holland,  he  did  not  give  her  a 
free  constitution — he  took  possession  of  Italy,  of 
Switzerland,  and  of  Spain  ;  he  did  not  give  them 
free  constitutions — he  took  possession  of  France  ; 
he  did  not  give  her  a  free  constitution.  On  the 
contrary,  he  destroyed  the  directorial  constitution 
— ^he  destroyed  the  consular  constitution — and  he 
destroyed  the  late  constitution,  formed  on  the 
plan  of  England.  But  now  he  is,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Jacobins,  to  give  her  liberty ;  that 
is,  the  man  who  can  bear  no  freedom,^  unites  to 
form  a  constitution  with  a  body  who  can  bear  no 
government.  In  the  meantime,  while  he  proposes 
liberty,  he  exercises  despotic  power — ^he  annihi- 
lates the  nobles — he  banishes  the  deputies  of  the 
people — and  he  sequesters  the  property  of  the 
emigrants  ; — now  he  is  to  give  liberty!     I  have 
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seen' his  Constitution^  as  exhibited  in  the  news- 
papers—^there  are  faults  innumerable  in  the  frame 
of  it^  and  more  in  the  manner  of  accepting  it. 
It  is  to  be  passed  by  subscription  without  discus- 
sion; the  troops  are  to  send  deputies^  and  the 
army  is  to  preside.  There  is  some  cunning,  how- 
ever,  in  making  the  subscribers  to  the  Constitu- 
tion renounce  the  house  of  Bourbon.  They  are  to 
give,  their  word  for  the  deposition  of  the  King, 
and  take  Napoleon's  word  for  their  liberty.  The 
offer  imports  nothing  that  can  be  relied  on,  Except 
that  he  is  afraid  of  the  Allies.  Disperse  the  Alli- 
ance, and  farewell  to  the  liberty  of  France,  and 
the  safety  of  Europe.  Mr.  Grattan  now  drew  a 
forcible  contrast  between  the  Bourbon  dynasty  and 
that  of  Bonaparte.  Under  the  former,  all  sub- 
jects except  the  administration,  had  been  open  to 
free  discussion;  so  that  learning,  arts,  and  sci- 
ences, had  made  rapid  progress,  and  England  had 
borrowed  not  a  little  from  the  temperate  meridian 
of  that  government.  Her  court  stood  controlled 
by  opinion,  limited  by  principles  of  honor,  and 
softened  by  the  influence  of  manners ;  and  on  the 
whole,  there  was  an  amenity  in  the  condition  of 
France,  whicb  rendered  the  French  an  amiable, 
an  enlightened,  a  gallant,  and  an  accomplished 
race:  over  this  gallant  race  you  see  imposed  an 
oriental  despotism ;  their  present  court  has  gotten 
the  idiom  of  the  East,  as  well  as  her  constitution ; 
a  fantastic  and  barbaric  expression;  an  unreality. 
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which  leaves  in  the  shade  the  modesty  of  truth, 
and  states  nothing  as  it  is,  and  every  thing  as  it  is 
not:  the  attitude  is  affected,  the  taste  is  corrupted, 
and  the  intellect  perverted.  Do  you  wish  to  con- 
firm this  military  tyranny  in  the  heart  of  Europe? 
— a  tyranny  founded  on  the  triumph  of  the  army 
over  the  principles  of  civil  government — an  ex- 
periment to  relax  the  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ences, and  to  set  heaven  and  earth  adrift  from  one 
another — an  insurrectionary  hope  to  every  bad  man 
in  the  community,  and  a  frightful  lesson  of  protit 
and  power,  vested  in  those  who  have  pandered 
their  allegiance  from  King  to  Emperor,  and  now 
found  their  pretensions  to  domination,  on  the  me- 
rit of  breaking  their  oaths,  and  deposing  their 
Sovereign.  Should  you  do  any  thing  so  monstrous 
as  to  leave  your  Allies,  in  order  to  confirm  such  a 
system, — should  you  forget  your  name, — forget 
your  ancestors,  and  the  inheritance  they  have  left 
you  of  morality  and  renown, — should  you  astonish 
Europe  by  quitting  your  Allies,  to  render  immor- 
tal, such  a  composition  ;  would  not  the  nation^ 
exclaim,  "  You  have  very  providently  watched 
over  our  interests,  and  very  generously  have  you 
contributed  to  our  service,  and  do  you  faulter 
DOW?  In  vain  have  you  stopped  in  your  own 
person  the  flying  fortunes  of  Europe, — in  vain 
have  you  taken  the  eagle  of  Napoleos,  and 
snatched  inviactbtlity  from  his  standard,  if  now, 
wlica  CQtifederated  Europe  is  ready  to  mareb^  you 
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take  the  lead  in  the  deMrtion,  and  preach  the  pe- 
Bitenoe  of  Bofiaparte,  and  the  poverty  of  England. 
As  to  her  poverty,  you  must  not  consider  the 
nMMiey  you  spend  in  your  defence,  but  the  fortune 
you  would  lose  if  you  were  not  defended ;  aud 
further,  you  must  recollect  that  you  will  pay  less 
to  an  immediate  war^  than  to  peace  with  a  war 
establishment,  and  a  war  to  follow  it :  recollect 
further^  that  whatever  be  your  resources,  they 
iDUst  out-laM  those  of  all  your  enemies ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  your  Empire  cannot  be  saved  by  a  eal- 
eulation  :  beddes,  your  wealth  is  only  part  of  your 
situation  ;  the  name  you  have  established,  the 
deeds  you  have  achieved,  and  the  part  you  have 
sustained,  preclude  you  from  aseeond  place  among 
nations ;  and  when  you  cease  to  be  the  first,,  yow 
are  nothing.'' 

Mr.  Pluokett  urged  the  necessity  of  immediate 
war,  with  similar  force  and  brilliancy  of  reasoning. 
''  When,"  said  the  Bight  Hon.  Member,  ''  we  saw 
the  siloatioD  in,  which  Bonaparte  now  stood  ;  whea 
we  saw  him  reduced  to  make  professions  contrarji 
ta  his  very  nature ;  when  we  saw  the  vessel  in 
which  his  fortunes  were  embarked,  labouring  with 
the  storm^  and  its  mast  bowed  down  to  the  water's 
edge^  it  would  be  the  hetghtof  impolicy  tam&  ab- 
amrdity  to  hesitate  on  the  course  that  we  had  Uh 
pursue.  We  had  now  a  most  powerful  combina- 
tion, of  AUies^  aotingt from. the  moral  feeling  which 
pertaded  ali  fiuoopej.     If  we  were. foolish: enough 
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to  throw  away  those  means,  we  could  never  hope 
to  recall  them.  It  was  vain  to  expect  that  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  would  ever  arrive.*  All 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  were  now  with  us,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  France. 
It  had  been  said,  that  invading  France  would  be 
the  way  to  unite  the  population  of  that  country. 
The  fact,  ho^wever,  was  directly  the  reverse.  The 
not  invading  France  would  be  the  sure  means  of 
reducing  the  whole  population  under  the  power  of 
the  present  ruler.  We  had  in  fact  no  option  but 
between  peace  and  wjeir.  As  for  peace,  we  could 
have  no  more  than  feverish,  urirefreshing  dreams 
of  peace,  still  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  war. .  In 
point  of  finances,  we  should  find  a  peace  with  a 
war  establishment,  an  evil  much  greater. than  war 
itself.  If  we  did  not  now  go  tb  war,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  we 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  war.  single-handed,' 
against  France.  If  .we  did  not  now  invade  France, 
and  carry  on  the  war  upon  her  -  territories,  the 
time  might  arrive  when  our  country  would  become 
the  seat  of  war,  and  we  would  fall,  unpitied  and 
despised. 

The  arguments  for  immediate  hostilities  were 
approved  by  a  great  majority  of  both  Houses, 
amounting  in  the  Lords  to  156  to  44,  and  in  the 
Commons  to  33  L  to  92.  ;  On  the  30th  of  May, 
Ministers  announced  to  Parliament  the  manner  in 
which  the  treaties  entered  into  at  Vienna^  were  to 
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be  carried  into  effect.  Austria  engaged  to  bring 
300,000  men  into  the  field;  Russia  225,000  :  Prus- 
sia 236,000;  the  German  States,  150,000;  Great 
Britain  50,000;  Holland  50,000 ;  making  together 
the  immense  number  of  one  million  and  eleven 
thousand  men.  Parliament  granted  two  millions 
and  a  half,  in  lieu  of  the  full  contingent  of  Great 
Britain ;  a  similar  sum  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the 
confederacy  in  the  most  suitable  manner,  and  one 
million  for  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Holland. 
A  loan  of  thirty-six  millions  was  uegociated  by 
the  Chancellor,  of  the  Exchequer,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Treasury  of  England,  the  im- 
mense force  of  the  Allies  was  quickly  put  in 
motion. 


voL.xf.  4  a  chap.  xly. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Murat  commences  Hostilities  in  Italy. — He  takes  possession  of 
Rome,  defeats  the  Austrian  Greneral  Biancbi,  and  overrans 
Modena  and  Tuscany. — He  is  defeated  by  General  Frimont, 
and  forced  to  abandon  his  Conq^uests — Battle  of  Tolentino^  and 
total  Rout  of  Murat's  Army. — ^The  Neapolitans  declare  for 
Ferdinand — .Murat  escapes  to  France.— Queen  Caroline  puts 
herself  under  the  protection  of  Commodore  Campbell. — Resto- 
ration of  Ferdinand. — Preparations  for  War  in  France. — Dis- 
tracted State  of  the  Departments. — ^Proclamation  of  Louis 
XVrn. — Singular  instance  of  Attachment  to  his  Person. — 
Fouch6's  Report.— The  Additional  Act— Mode  of  collecting 
the  Votes. — Jeu  ePEsprit. — Arrival  of  Lucien  Buonaparte. — 
Critical  situation  of  Napoleon,— Review  of  the  Federates. — 
llie  Champ- de-Mai. — Meeting  of  the  Legislative  Body, — In-  ■ 
dependent  spirit  manifested  by  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives.— ^Insurrection  in  La  Vendue. — ^Napoleon  makes  vigorous 
preparations  for  War. — State  of  the  French  Army. 

While  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  were  pre-- 
paring  again  to  take  the  field  to  re-assert  the  inde- 
pendence  of  Europe,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  to 
crush  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  peace,  Joachim 
Murat,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Naples,  commenc- 
ed hostilities  on  the  Austrian  and  Papal  States, 
under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  independence  of 
Italy.  Though  the  brother-in-law  and  puppet  of 
Napoleon,  he  forsook  his  falling  fortunes  in  1814  ; 
and  this  opportune  defection,  notwithstanding  his 
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former  political  crimes  in  France  and  Spain^  might 
have  confirmed  to  him  the  throne  of  Naples,  had  his 
good  faith  and  prudence  kept  pace  with  his  valour. 
Conscious,  however^  that  his  conduct  upon  this  oc- 
casion was  considered  by  the  Allies  to  have  pro- 
ceeded rather  from  necessity  than  attachment  to 
their  cause,  he  appears  to  have  formed  ,^the  reso- 
lution of  governing  his  proceedings  by  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  and  he  (cept  up  an  active  corres- 
pondence with  Napoleon  during  his  residence  in 
Elba.  Some  efforts  of  Talleyrand  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  procure  his  deposition,  confirmed  the 
apprehensions  of  Murat,  and  led  him  to  perceive 
that  his  fortunes  .  were  still  closely  linked  with 
those  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  exaltation. 
Since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  court 
of  Murat  had  beconne  the  residence  of  many  revo- 
lutionists both  of  France  and  Italy,  who  industri- 
ously kept  alive  the  ancient  aversion  to  the  Aus- 
trian government  in  the  Milanese  and  the  other  Ita- 
lian dominions  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  some  places 
it  broke  forth  into  open  violence.  These  events 
probably  excited  in  the  weak,  but  ambitious  inind 
of  Joachim,  the  vain  hope  of  becoming  master  of 
all  Italy.  He  commenced  his  operations,  by  de- 
manding permission  from  Austria,  to  march 
80,00Q  men  through  her  Italian  dominions,  to  repel 
an  attack  from  a  French  army,  which  ho  pretend- 
ed was  advancing  to  dispossess  him  of  his  king-* 
dom.    This  singular  proposition  produced  no  other 
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effect  than  to  alarm  Austria,  and  cause  her  to  re- 
inforce her  Italian  army.  Murat,  however,  made 
no  hostile  movement  till  he  received  intelligence 
of  Napoleon's  triumphal  entry  into  Lyons  :  then 
quitting,  his  capital,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  when  Pius  Vll/  refused  to  grant  him 
permission  to  march  through  the  papal  states,  he 
penetrated  to  Rome,  and  occupied  that  capital, 
which  was  immediately  abandoned  by  the  Holy 
Father,  the  old  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  the 
Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  the  members  of  the  Sa- 
cred College. — Having  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Ancona,  he  threatened  with  four  divisions, 
the  whole  line  of  the  Po,  while  a  fifth  entered 
Tuscany  by  the  defiles  of  the  Appenines ;  and 
on  the  30th  of  March,  Muratcommeaced  hostilities  , 
on  the  Austrians  by  driving  their  garrisons  from 
Cesena  and  Rimini.  He  now  published  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  called  on  the  Italians  to  as- 
sert their  independence,  and  promised  them  a  con- 
stitution worthy  of  themselves  and  of  the  age. 
This  proclamation  was  signed  Joachim  Napoleon, 
Murat  having  re-assumed  the  latter  name,  which 
he  had  for  some  time  laid  aside. 

Success  seemed  to  smile  on  the  first  operations 
of  Murat.  General  Bianchi  wha  commanded  an 
Austrian  corps  of  ten  thousand  men,  was  driven 
from  the  banks  of  the  Paunaro  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  and  by  this  victory  the  Neapolitans  be- 
came masters  of  Modena  and  the  whole  of  Tusca- 
ny, while  General  Nugent  found  it  necessary  to 
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fall  back  ia  order  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Ap- 
penines^  and  unite  with  the  British  in  defence  of 
Genoa.  Austria  is  said  at  this  period^  to  have  of- 
'  fered  to  guarantee  the  crown  of  Naples  to  Murat 
and  his  heirs  ;  but  the  latter,  flushed  with  his  first 
success,  rejected  the  proposal,  frequently  repeat- 
ing as  h6  read  the  Austrian  despatches,  ^^  It  is  too 
late — Italy  desires  freedom,  and  she  shall  be  free.'* 
The  most  energetic  measures  were  now  adopted 
by  Austria,  while  Great  Britain  prepared  an  arma- 
ment to  attack  the  Neapolitan  territories.  Jn  the 
mean  time  Murat  made  a  formidable  attempt  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Po,  in  order  to  stir  up  in- 
surrection in  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  States. 
But  his  plan  was  defeated  by  the  skill  and  valour 
of  General  Frimont,  and  he  was  obliged  not  only 
to  renounce  his  project,  but  to  abandon  all  his 
conquests  in  Parma,  Modena^  and  Tuscany.-  The 
road  to  Rome  was  now  opened  to  the  Austrians, 
while  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy  were  com- 
pletely exposed  to  their  hostile  manceuvres.  But 
Murat,  instead  of  expediting  his  retreat,  lingered 
in  the  Roman  territories  till  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  total  destruction  of  his  army.  While 
General  Niepperg  engaged  his  attention  in  the 
uorth-eastof  Italy,  Bianchi  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  to  Foligno,  to  intercept  his  retreat  to  Na- 
ples, aud  General  Nugent  advanced  from  Flo- 
rence to  recover  possession  of  Rome.  At  length 
becoming  sensible  of  the  perils  of  his  situation, 
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whence  he  embarked  for  France,  and  landed  on 
the  25th  of  May  at  Cannes,  the  same  spot  which 
had  received  Napoleon  a  few  weeks  before. 

In  the  mean  time  Commodore  Campbell,  witTi 
the  Tremendous  of  74  guns  and  two  frigates,  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  Naples  on  the  sea  side,  while 
the  Austrians  under  Bianchi  invested  it  by  land. 
The  Melpomene  French  frigate  which  attempted 
to  e$cape^  was  taken  by  the  Rivoli,  after  a  short 
action,  and  the  Commodore  entered  the  bay,  just 
in  time  to  rescue  Caroline  Bonaparte,  the  late 
Queen  of  Naples,  from  the  fury  of  the  rabble, 
who,  with  shouts  of  ^' Death  to  the  French  and 
their  faction  T'  were  proceeding  to  attack  the 
citadel  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge.  Naples 
surrendered  a  few  days  after  to  the  Austrians,  and 
Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  from 
which  he  had  been  absent  nine  years.  By  virtiie 
of  a  treaty  with  Lord  Exmouth,  Caroline  Bona- 
parte, after  surrendering  the  crown  jewels,  was 
aent  with  her  family  to  Trieste,  and  from  thence 
to  Prague,  there  to  reside  under  the  name  of  the 
Countess  Lipona. 

Napoleon  received  the  intelligence  of  ihe  ruin 
of  his  last  ally  with  affected  indifference.  He 
would  not  permit  him  to  come  to  Paris,  Tearing, 
probably,  that  the  recollection^of  his  disgrace  would 
damp  the  exertions  of  his  own  partisans ;  but  he 
advised  him  to  remain  in  seclusion  until  it  should 
be  obliterated  by  happier  events.    Napoleon  was 
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at  this  time  actively  engaged  in  preparations  to 
stem  the  tide  of  war  which  was  again  approach- 
ing France.  A  proclamation  invited  all  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  war  to  join  once  more  the 
standard  of  their  Emperor,  while  a  new  levy  of 
two  millions  of  men  was  resolved  upon,  to  be  ef- 
fected by  calling  out  all  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  sixty,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  most  formidable  fortifications  were  at  the 
same  time  planned  for  the  defence  of  Paris ;  and 
parties  of  national  guards  and  federates  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  forming  batteries  and  in- 
trenchments  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  Chau- 
mont,  and  Mesnil-Montant.  An  address  of  Mar- 
shal Davoust  called  on  the  inhabitants  of  France 
to  present  every  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my, by  repairing  the  gates  and  walls  of  the  forti- 
fied towns,  defending  the  bridges,  and  cutting  off^ 
convoys  and  detachments.  Commissioners,  includ- 
hig  Jean  de  Bry,  David,  Dumoulard,  Chaudien, 
L^cointre-Puiravault^  Lamarque,  and  Moreau,  old 
Jacobins,  were  despatched  to  excite,  if  possible,  a 
military  spirit  in  the  departments,  similar  to  that 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  by  planting 
trees  of  liberty,  establishing  committees  to  carry  the 
measures  of  government  into  effect,  and  forming 
corps  of  federates  to  intimidate  the  national  guards. 
But  it  soon  become  evident  that  the  revolutionary 
mania  had  subsided,  and  that  the  people  dreaded 
more  the  return  of  anarchy,  than  the  presence  of 
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a  foreign  enemy.  In  many  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces the  people  seemed  disposed  once  more 
to  take  up  arms  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  while 
in  the  northern  departments,  and  Britanny, 
a  sullen  indifference  pervaded  the  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  those  of  Garde,  Maine 
and  Loire,  the  Lower  Loire,  and  La  Vendue,  bands 
of  royalists,  or  armed  bodies  of  refractory  recruits, 
traversed  the  country;  and  in  several  depart* 
ments  the  tri-colour^d  flag  was  cut  down,  the  tree 
of  liberty  destroyed,  and  committees  of  royalists 
were  formed,  which  kept  up  a  regular  correspon- 
dence with  Ghent.  The  spirit  of  royalism  was 
kepi  alive  in  these  provinces  by  frequent  procla- 
mations issyed  by  Louis  XYIIL  in  one  of  which, 
dated  the  12th  of  April,  he  expressed  his  confi- 
dence of  being  Soon  again  in  the  midst  of  his  peo- 
ple. Europe,  said  he,  faithful  to  treaties,  and 
determined  to  know  no  other  King  of  France  but 
himself,  was  about  to  march  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand men  to  assure  the  deliverance  of  their  fine 
country  and  its  own  repose,  and  to  defeat  the  pro- 
jects of  a  man,  who  seemed  determined  to  drag  the 
nation  along  with  him  into  the  aby8s,  as  if  to  ac- 
complish his  frightful  prophecy  in  1814 — ^Mf  1 
fall,  it  shall  be  known  bow  much  the  overthrow  of 
a  great  man  costs.''  Fully  convinced,  in  spite  of 
all  the  tricks  of  a  policy  reduced  to  its  last  extre- 
ndity,  that  the  French  nation'  had  not  made  itself 
an  accomplice  in  the  attempts  of  the  army,  and 
VOL.  XI.  4  b  chap.  xly. 
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tiiat  the.  small  number  of  Frenchmen  who  had 
been  led  astray/  must  soon  be  sensible  of  their 
error>  Louis  assured  them,  that  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  r^arded  France  as  an  ally,  and  that 
whereTer  they  ishould  find  the  French  pteple 
faithful,  the  fields  would  be  respected,  the  labourer 
protected,  and  the  poor  succoured^  and  the 
weight  of  the  war  would  be  reserved  to  fall  upob 
those  provinces,  who,  at  their  approach,  should 
refuse  to  return  to  their  duty.* 

A  report  which  Fouch6  presented  to  Napoleon, 
made  a  strong  representation  of  the  disaffection 
which  reigned  in  the  diepartments,  and  called  for 
severe  penalties  to  repress  its  progress.     But  the 


*  A  cifcumstance  occurred  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of 
this  proclamation,  which  proved  .that  the  Bourbons  still  possessed, 
considerable  influence  in  the  I^rench  capital.  In  commemoration 
of  his  entry  into  Paris,  on  May  3d,  1814,  and  the  warm  attach- 
ment which  the  national  guard  expressed  for  his  person,  Louis 
had  declared  that  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day  he  would  com- 
mit hinifself  to  their  protection,and  they  alone  should  do  the  duty 
of  the  palace.  ,  When  the  day  approached,  thirty  young  men  of 
respectable  <  families,  and  belonging  to  the  Parisian  national 
guard,  secretiy  left  the  French  capital,  and  effected  their  escape  to 
Ghent,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  they  unexpectedly  appear- 
ed before  their  colonel,  the  Count  D'Artois,  and  demanded  their 
privilege.  When  presented  to  the  King  he  received  them  with 
great  emotion,  and  gratified  them  by  con8^nting  to  their  request. 
His  household  troops  were  dismissed  for  the  day,  and  the  good 
monarch,  though  in  exile,  once  more  had  the  delight  to  see  him- 
self surrounded  and  protected  by  the  faithful  guards  of  his  good 
city  of  Paris. — Boyce. 
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subsequent  conduct  of  that  statesman,  aflbrds  rea- 
son to  doubt  his  sincerity  upon  this  occasion  ;  for 
while  the  memorial  tolfl  Bonaparte  of  his  danger, 
it  at  the  same  time  acquainted  the  royalists  with 
their  strength  and  prospects  of  ultimate  success. 
It  taught  Napoleon,  however,  that  he  had  little  to 
expect  from  the  exertions  of  his  Jacobinical  friends, 
and  that  he  must  still  confide  chiefly  in  his  own 
resources.  Under  this  impression  he  suddenly 
retired  from  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  where  he 
had  been  under  the  necesidty  of  making  daily  con« 
descensions  to  the  mob,  and  took  up  his  resfdence 
in  the  £lys6e  Bourbon ;  and  here,  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative independence,  surrounded  by  his  military 
adherents  and  some  select  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
he  made  arrangements  for  his  future  proceedings. 

He  found  himself  in  the  first  instance  under  the 
necessity  of  redeeming  the  pledge  which  he  had 
made  on  his  return  from  Elba,  of  giving  to  the 
nation  a  constitution  which  should  secure  their 
liberties:  a  commission  which  included  the  dk- 
tinguished  names  of  Bishop  Gregoire  and  Benja- 
min Constant,  was  appointed  by  himself,  and  on 
the  28d  of  April  it  was  presented  to  the  nation 
under  the  singular  title  of  ^'  An  Additional  Act 
to  the  Constitutions  of  the  Empire.''  Two  ano- 
malies have  been  justly  noticed  in  this  important 
doeuoient;  first,  that  by  its  designation  Napo- 
leon seetded  to  sanction  his  previous  mass  of 
organic  laws,  many  of  which  were  contrary  to  each 
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other,  and  few  of  them  congenial  with  the  spirit 
of  a  free  government.  2dly,  Ft  was  made  to  flow 
from  the  pure  grace  and  favour  of  the  Emperor^ 
although  a  principal  objection  to  the  Constitution 
of  Louis  XVIII.  was  that  it  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  royal  charter,  instead  of  a  national  compact. 

The  "  Additional  Act''  scarcely  differed  from 
the  Royal  Charter  in  any  thing  except  the  aboli^ 
tion  of  the  Censorship  of  the  Press,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne,  even  in  case 
of  the  extinction  of  the  Imperial  dynasty.  It  gave 
much  dissatisfaction  both  to  the  Constitutionalists 
and  Republicans  :  to  the  first,  because  it  left  Bo* 
iiaparte's  former  mass  of  contradictory  laws  unre- 
pealed ;  and  to  the  latter,  because  it  admitted  an 
upper  house,  which  the  Emperor  could  fill  with 
his  own  minions,  so  as  effectually  to  controul  the 
representatives  of  the  people  j  it  therefore  became 
the  subject  of  attack  and  raillery  on  all  sides. 
Many  were  highly  indignant  that  Napoleon  had 
not  recognized  his  abdication,  and  left  the  choice 
of  the  dy  nasty  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  government 
to  the  free  will  of  the  people ;  as  it  afforded  the 
strongest  presumption^  that  he  only  waited  till 
victory  should  again  smile  upon  his  standard  to 
re-assume  all  his  dictatorial  habits.^ 

*  In  an  official  note  presented  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Allies  on 
the  8th  of  August^  1815,  Fouche  asserts  "  that  public  expecta- 
tion was  deceived  to  such  a  point,  that  a  cry  of  indignation  was 
heard  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other ;"  and  he  regrets 
that  at  that  moment  decisive  negodations  were  not  opened  with 
the  King  as  well  as  with  the  Allied  Powers. 
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The  (bllowing  were  the  principal  features  of 
Napoleon's  Charter.  It  instituted  two  assemblies, 
which^  like  the  British  Parliament,  were  to  exer- 
cise the  legislative  power  in  concert  with  the 
Sovereign.  The  Emperor  possessed  the  right  of 
nomination  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  this  dig- 
nity was  hereditary ;  while  the  people  were  permit- 
ted to  chuse  their  representatives,  629  in  number, 
every  fifth  year,  the  Sovereign  had  the  power  of 
proroguing  or  dissolving  the  Legislature.  No  metn- 
ber  of  either  Chamber  could  be  prosecuted  dur- 
ing a  session  for  any  offence^  unless  the  Chamber  to 
which  he  belonged  should  countenance  the  accusa- 
tion. No  taxes  were  to  be  raised,  no  loans  con- 
tracted, nor  any  military  levies,  without  an  express 
law  decided  upon  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
These  legislative  regulations  seem  to  have  been 
copied  from  the  British  Constitution ;  >  but  the 
members  had  not,  as  in  this  country,  the  pririleg^ 
of  introducing  a  new  law,  the  origin  of  which 
could  emanate  only  from  the  Sovereign.  The 
Chambers  might  indeed  reject  it,  and  if  they 
desired  the  introduction  of  a  particular  law,  they 
might  request  him  to  bring  it  forward :  but  neither 
was  he  bound  to  agree  with  their  request.  Hence 
the  freedom  of  legislation  was  evidently  checked, 
as  it  would  be  more  ungracious  and  impolitic  in 
the  Sovereign  to  reject  a  law  which  had  received 
the  solemn  sanction  of  the  Chambers,  than  to 
refuse  a  request  for  a  primary  discussion.    The 
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Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  to  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  government :  Judges  were  irremov- 
able except  for  flagrant  misconduct,  and  all  trials 
were  to  be  publicly  conducted.  No  individual 
could  be  arrested  or  punished,  but  according  to 
the  prescribed  forms  of  law ;  but  no  express  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  security  of  personal  liberty 
similar  to  that  glorious  bulwark  of  British  freedom, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Finally,  religion  was 
to  be  unfettered,  the  press  free,  and  the  right  of 
petitioning  universal. 

The  sense  of  the  nation  on  the  Additional  Act, 
was  ordered  to  be  collected  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  done  when  Napoleon 
was  made  Consul  and  Emperor,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  be  laid  before  the  approaching  Champ-de- 
Mai.  The  registers  were  placed  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  trusty  agents,  and  extraordinary 
means  are  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  signatures. 
Public  functionaries,  the  army  and  navy,  the  low- 
est labourers,  and  even  domestic  servants  were 
required  to  affix  their  names  to  the  new  code. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  singular  exertions,  not 
quite  thirteen  hundred  thousand  of  three  millions 
of  qualified  persons  signed  in  favour  of  the  Addi- 
tional Act,  while  fpur  thousand  two  hundred  and 
aeven  had  the  courage  to  protest  against  it.^     A 

*  M.  de  Kergolay  bad  the  hardihood  to  publish  his  solemn 
protest  affttitist  the  article  whieb  disinherited  the  Bourbons,  not 
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deputation  from  each  of  tke  Electoral  Assemblies 
was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  Chan^-fk-^Mm^ 
where  an  Assembly  of  the  Peers  and  Bepresenta-r 
tives  was  also  appointed^  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  grand  result  of  the  votes. 

only  as  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  French  people,  but  be- 
cause he  considered  the  restoration  of  that  dynasty  as  the  only 
mode  of  restoring  happiness  to  the  country.  The  following 
jeu  tTetprii  was  circulated  about  the  same  time  ; — 
Vote,  with  Reasons  assipied,  inscribed  at  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine,  on  Mojf  Ut,  )815. 

"  I,  the  undersignedy  in  virtue  of  the  part  of  the  SoYereignfy 
which  was  promised  to  me  in  1792,  of  which  I  was  swindled  In 
1800,  and  solemnly  robbed  by  an  Orgam'c  Senates  Consultum  in 
1814  ;  which  ws  restored  to  me  by  a  proclamation  of  the  1st  of 
Maieh^  1816  ;  which  was  again  taken  fVom  me  by  an  Additional 
Act  of  the  22d ;  and  which  I  shall  take  back  as  soon  as  I  aim  the* 
strongest,  if  1  think  it  worth  the  trouble  : — 

"  I  reject  the  Additional  Act  to  the  constitutions,  the  said  con- 
stitutions, and  all  that  has  followed  them,  down  to  this  Addition- 
al Ad,  and  also  all  that  shall  follow  it 

"  Imprimis,  Because  Napoleon  himself  acknowledges  that  he 
has  no  title  to  govern,  except  that  of  a  dictatorship  imposed  by 
force,  and  that  the  right  of  a  conqueror  is  not  that  of  a  legislator. 
Item,  Because  Buonaparte's  liberty  is  a  pleasantry  for  which  I 
have  no  relish.  Item,  Because  Buonaparte's  equality  is  that  of 
hslots  and  galley  slaves.  Item,  Because  the  peerage  of  Buona- 
parte is  a  satumal  assemblage  at  which  the  heart  revolts.  Item, 
Because  the  hereditary  succession  of  Buonaparte's  peerage,  is  a 
gratuitous  insult  to  other  nations.  Item,  Because  permission  to 
exercise  the  right  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing,  under  Buona- 
parte, can  only  be  a  snare.  Item,  Because  the  vote  of  the  people 
would  be  illusory.  Item,  Because  the  vote  of  the  army  will  be 
contradictory  to  all  moral  ideas,  and  hostile  to  the  constituent 
principles  of  nations.  Item,  Because  the  impoitant  restriction, 
(the  rejection  of  the  Bourbons,)  contained  in  the  67th  article  is  a 
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All  the  brothers  of  Napoleon  had  now  joined  his 
court,  with  the  exception  of  the  unaspiring  Louis, 
the  ex-King  of  Holland.  The  return  of  Lucien 
afforded  a  subject  of  serious  conjecture ;  and  was 
considered  by  many,  as  a  pledge  of  Napoleon's  sin- 
cerity in  the  cause  of  liberty.  For  this  opinion 
some  foundation  was  afforded  by  the  recollection 
that  Lucien's  republican  principles  had  caused 
him  to  abandon  his  brother,  when  shining  in  Im- 
perial splendor,  and  that  he  only  returned  when 
it  might  be  supposed  that  adversity  had  taught 
him  better  principles.  At  this  important  crisis 
of  Napoleon's  fate,  it  was  believed  that  the  ac- 
knowledged talents  of  Lucien  must  prove  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him,  should  he  xondescend 
to  listen  to  his  counsel :  but  it  soon  became  appa- 
rent that  the  new  Imperial  throne  would  be  ephe- 
meral, unless  victory  shone  once  more  on  the 
standards  of  its  possessor.  Every  effort  for  conci- 
liating the  other  powers  of  Europe  had  failed ; 
discontents  were  increasing  in  the  interior  ;  in 
many  of  the  departments  they  had  burst  forth  into 

disgustingly  awkward  precaution^  resorted  to  by  a  suspicious 
tyranny,  and  can  be  adhered  to  only  by  the  accomplices  of  that 
tyranny.  Always  recognising,  however,  that  the  martial  dispo- 
sition of  the  nation,  and  the  alternately  heroic  and  laughable 
part  it  has  performed,  during  those  twenty-five  yeariS,  on  the 
theatre  of  Europe^  requires  it  to  have  a  monarch  who  sits  well  on 
his  horse— I  propose  Frdnconi  and  his  Dynasty.*'* 

*  Franooni  was  the  oondudor  of  a  Clrous  at  Paris,  where  feats  of  bonemaiksbip, 
Ac.  were  performed. 
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open  insurrectioD ;  and  in  the  very  capital  itself 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  Bourbons 
was  carried  on.  Distracted  by  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions which  his  situation  was  calculated  to  excite. 
Napoleon  at  one  time  propoi^d  the  adoption  of 
the  most  severe  measures  against  emigrants  and 
suspected  persons^  while  at  another  he  appeared 
to  court  popularity  by  acts  of  the  greatest  conde- 
scensiop,  and  expoMug  his  person  wiihout  suite  or 
escort  to  the  crowds  who  frequently  pressed  upon 
him.  To  quicken  the  flame  of  the  anti-Bourbon 
spirit  which,  since  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution, 
had  been  kept  ali?e  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Autoine 
and  St.  Marceau,  fifteen  thousand  federates  were 
reviewed  in  the  Court  of  the  Thuilleries  on  the 
14th  of  May.  They  marched  to  the  Palace  in  a 
thousand  diflerent  garbs,  with  shouts  in  honour  of 
the  £mperor,  and  the  revolutionary  songs,  (long 
silenced  in  Paris)  La  Carmagnole  and  the  Marseil- 
lois  Hymn.  New  terrors  seized  the  minds  of  the 
peaceable  citizens  at  the  appearance  of  this  parti- 
coloured groupe,  among  whom  were  intermingled 
the  refuse  of  jails  and  workhouses,^  the  willing  in- 
atrumenti^  of  every  crime.  Nor  was  Napoleon 
himself  free  from  alarm :  his  guards  were  under 
arms,  and  loaded  artillery  was  turned  on  the  Place 
de Carousel,  which  was  filled  with  the  motley  crowd, 
who  from  the  contrasted  colour. of  the  corn-porters 
and  charcoal-men,,  so  perceptible  in  the  groupe, 
were  facetiously  called  his  grey  and  black  inous^ 

VOL.  XI.  4  c  CHAP.  XLV* 
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quetaires.  The  harangue  of  an  orator  informed 
Napoleon  that  the  federates  had  come  to  tender 
their  arms^  their  courage,  and  their  bloody  for  the 
safety  of  the  capital;  and  to  swear  that  they  would 
fight  in  his  cause  and  that  of  their  country.  The 
reply  of  Napoleon  expressed  his  confidence  in  the 
peasants  and  artisans  of  France;  informed  the 
federates  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the 
frontiers^  to  manoeuvre  the  army,  and  to  defend 
the  French  territory,  if  the  Kings  should  dare  to 
attack  it;  and  he  told  them  that  the  honor  of 
France,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  his  throne, 
were  under  their  keeping,  and  under  that  of  the 
people  of  the  country  and  the  Tillages. 

The  national  guard  and  troops  of  the  line,  who 
were  present^on  this  occasion,  felt  considerable  jea- 
lousy at  the  confidence  thus  reposed  by  Napoleon 
in  the  very  dregs  of  the  people ;  and  some  of  the  sol- 
diers were  heard  thus  loudly  to  express  their  in* 
dignation.  ^^  Behold,"  said  they,  ^^  the  masters  of 
our  master !  What  disgraceful  humiliation  ! 
Wh^re  is  the  great  Napoleon  ?  We  no  longer 
recognize  the  conqueror  of  Karope — the  £mperor, 
whose  court  was  composed  of  the  Rings  of  Spain 
and  Naples,  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  of  Wurtem* 
berg  and  Westphalia.  We  see  only  the  Emperor 
of  the  Canaille.''  The  friends  of  rational  liberty 
viewed  the  scene  with  emotiohs  of  a  different  de- 
scription, when  they  beheld  in  this  assemblage  the 
men,   or  their  immediate  descendants,  who  had 
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attempted  to  murder  the  uaiortunittfe  Louif^XVt 
in  this  vetj  Palace^  and  had  caused  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  toflotr  with  human  blood.  They 
justly  thought  that  the  Imperial  throne  must  be 
tottering  to  its  foundations,  when  it  could  only  be 
supported  by  sfiriuiig  uep  tbe  paseious  of  such  des- 
perate instruments. 

The  circumstances  of  Napoleon  were  at  this 
time  truly  critical.  Europe  resounded  with  the 
din  of  arms,  and  hostile  forces  were  advancing  ta 
the  French  frontier  on  every  side.  The  army  re- 
quired the  presence  of  their  renowned  leader^  but 
he  dared  not  to  quit  the  capital  until  the  Addition* 
al  Act  waa  accepted  by  the  Asseinbly  of  the 
Champ.de  Mai.  By  a  singular  incongruity,  the 
1st  of  June  was  appointed  for  this,  the  last.grand 
spectacle  with  whieh^  Napoleon  was  destined  to 
amuse  the  Parisian  populace.  The  scenp  of  this 
exJiibition  waa  a  large  amphitheatre  in  Cront  of 
the  Hotel  des  Invalids,  indifferently  called  th^ 
Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Champ,  de  Mai,  whicl) 
has.  been  minutely  described  in  our  first  volume  as 
the  spot  wliere  Louis  XYI.  in  1700,  accepted  the 
Constitution  laid  dawn  by  the  CcMistituent  Assem- 
hhff  amidst  the  plaudits  of  ao  apparently  loyal  and 
Baited  people.  Now,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
twantgr  yjears.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  presented  in 
thesasse  place  a  Constitution  of  his  own  formation, 
^idoL  waa  for  ever  to  exclude  the  *  family  of 
Louis*  from  the  throne  of  France.     Vast*  pcepa* 
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rations  were  made  to  render  this  ceremony  dignifi- 
ed and  imposing.  In  front  of  the  Military  School, 
was  erected  a  throne  for  the  Emperor,  opposite  to 
this  was  an  extensive  semi-circular  area  or  rotun- 
da, with  seats  for  about  eighteen  thousand  persons, 
and  in  the  centre  stood  an  altar.  The  rotunda 
was  decorated  with  the  banners  of  the  eighty- 
seven  departments,  mingled  with  the  national  co- 
lours and  imperial  eagles,  surrounded  by  the  em- 
blems of  peace. 

Napoleon  left  the  Thuilleries  amid  the  firing  of 
artillery,  escorted  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry ;  and 
his  approach  was  greeted  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
acclamations.     He  appeared  on  the  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  his  brothers,  all  clad  in  Roman  tunics, 
and  involved  in  the  folds  of  long  mantles?  Napo- 
leon's being  purple,    and  those  of   his'  brothers 
white.     The  great  officers  of  state  and   generals 
were  arranged   behind,   or  on  either  side,    while 
three  hundred  thousand  spectators  occupied  this 
immense  field,  or  su rounded  the  enclosure.     After 
mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tours, 
the  central  deputation  of  the  Electoral  Colleges 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  addressed 
the  Emperor  in  a  speech  expressive  of  the  loyalty 
an(i  attachment  of  the  nation.     He  called  upon 
Napoleon  to   re*assume    the    crown    which   the 
French  people  had  decreed  to  him,  and  which  he 
had  resigned  without  their  consent.     He  demand- 
ed  by  what  act  France  had  afforded  a  pretext  for 
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the  aggression  of  the  Allied  Kiogs^  who  had  dared 
personally  to  proscribe  the  man  who  had  so  often 
been  master  of  their  capitals^  and  had  generously 
confirmed  them  on  their  tottering  thrones,  ^^  Do 
they  ask  guarantees  ?''  said  the  orator  ;  ^^  they  are 
in  all  our  institutions.  Do  they  dread  to '  recall 
other  times  ?  Let  them  beware  how  they  repro* 
dttce  them.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  we 
have  conquered  all  Europe  in  arms  against  us.'' — 
He  assured  the  Emperor  that  he  might  expect  from 
France  all  that  an  heroic  leader  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  a  nation  faithful^  energetic^  generous^ 
unshaken  in  its  principles^  invariable  in  the  objects 
of  its  efforts — independence  of  foreign  powers^  and 
liberty  at  home.  ^*  If,"  said  he,  *^  the  foreign 
powers  leave  us  only  the  choice  between  war  and 
disgrace,  the  entire  nation  will  rise  up  for  war. 
Every  Frenchman  is  a  soldier.  Victory  will  fol* 
low  our  eagles ;  and  our  enemies,  who  reckoned  on 
divisions  among  us,  will  soon  regret  having  pro- 
voked us."      , 

A  universal  shout  of  '*  the  Nation  for  ever !  the 
Emperor  for  ever !"  now  burst  from  every  quar- 
ter of  this  vast  assemblage.  The  result  of  the 
votes  being  declared,  the  Arch-Chancellor  said, 
^^  In  the  name  of  the  Emperor  I  declare  that  the 
Additional  Act  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire 
has  been  accepted  by  the  French  people."  The 
Imperial  Charter  was  then  completed  by  the  sig- 
pature    of    Napoleon,  who    immediately    after. 
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uncoyering  himself  for  a  moment^  addfessed  the 
Assembly  as  follows  ; — 

^'  Gentlemen,  Electors  of  Colleges,  of  Departments,  and  Anon- 
disaementa ! — 

''Gentlemen,  Deputies  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  tba 
Champ  de  Mai  I — 

Emperor,  Consul,  Soldier  !  I  hold  every  thing  from  the  people. 
In  prosperity,  in  adversity,  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  council,  on 
the  throne,  in  exile,  France  has  been  the  rule  and  constant  objoct 
of  my  thoughts  and  actions. 

Like  the  king  of  Athens,  I  sacrificed  myself  for  my  people^  in 
the  hope  of  witnessing  the  realization  of  the  promise  given  to 
guarantee  to  France,  her  national  integrity,  her  honours,  and  her 
rights. 

Indignation  on  beholding  those  sacred  rights,  acquired  by^ 
twenty-five  years  of  victory,  slighted  and  losr  for  ever  ;  the  cry 
of  insulted  French  honour,  and  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  have 
brought  me  back  to  that  throne  which  is  dear  to  me,  because  it  it 
the  palladium  of  the  independence,  of  the  honour,  and  the  rights 
oj  the  people. 

Frenchmen !  in  my  progress  amidst  the  public  joy,  through 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  to  my  capital,  I  had  great 
reason  to  reckon  upon  a  long  peace.  Nations  are  bound  by  the 
treaties  concluded  by  theu:  governments,  whatever  they  may  bew 

My  thoughts  were  then  wholly  engaged  with  the  meant  of 
founding  our  liberty  on  a  constitution  conformable  to  the  withes 
and  interests  of  the  people.    I  convoked  the  Champ  de  Mai. 

1  was  soon  apprised  that  the  Princes  who  have  violated  all 
principles,  who  have  shocked  the  public  opinion,  and  the  dearest 
Interests  of  so  many  nations,  design  to  make  war  upoix  ua.  They 
meditate  the  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  ;  tbey 
would  give  it  for  barriers  all  our  northern  frontier  fortresses,  and 
would  make  up  the  quarrels  which  still  divide  them,  by  sharing 
amongst  themsalvos  Lorraine  and  Alsace. 

tt  waa  neoetsary  to  ptepajse  fyt  war, 

IlQwever ;  before  personally  exposing  myself  to  the  riski  of 
battles,  my  first  care  was  to  give  without  delay,  a  constitution  t# 
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Ibe  nstion.    The  people  has  accepted  the  Aet  vfhiA  I  pyemia 
to  it. 

Frend^men  *  when  we  shall  hare  repelled  these  unjust  ^[giet* 
sions,  and  Earope  shall  be  oonvinoed  of  what  is  due  to  the  rights 
and  the  independence  of  twenty  eight  millions  of  Frenchmen^ 
a  solemn  law,  enacted  according  to  the  ibntis  prescribed  by  A% 
Ckmstitutional  Act,  shall  combine  the  different  profisieita 
p(  our  constitutions  that  are  now  scattered. 

Frenchmen !  you  are  about  to  return  into  your  departments. 
Tell  the  citizens  that  circumstances  are  momentous  ! — that  with 
union,  energy,  and  perseverance,  we  shall  come  off  Victorians 
from  the  struggle  of  a  great  people  against  its  oppressors ;  that 
future  generations  will  severely  scrutinize  our  conduct ;  aiid  thai 
a  nation  has  lost  all,  when  it  has  lost  its  independence.  Tell 
them,  that  the  foreign  kings,  whom  I  either  raised  to  the  throne, 
or  who  are  indebted  to  me  for  their  Crowns ;  who  all  in  the  tiUMS 
rof  my  prosperity,  courted  my  alliance  and  the  protection  of  th« 
French  people,  are  now  aiming  their  -blows  at  my  person.  If  I 
did  not  see  that  it  b  against  the  country  that  they  are  really  di* 
reeted,  I  would  place  at  their  mercy  this  life,  against  which  they 
manifest  such  animosity.  But  tell  the  citizens  also,  that  wbUf 
the  French  shall  retain  for  me  die  sentiments  of  love  of  which 
they  give  me  so  many  proofs,  this  rage  of  our  enemies  will  be 
impotent. 

Frenchmen !  my  will  is  that  of  the  people ;  my  riglits  are  their 
lighte ;  my  honour,  my  glory,  my  happiness,  can  never  be  dis« 
(inct  from  the  honour,  the  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  France. 

This  harangue  was  succeeded  by 'long  continued 
acclamations^  after  which  Napoleon  took  the  oath 
to  observe  the  Constitutions,  and  cause  them  to  be 
observed ;  and  the  Arch  Chancellor  pronounced 
the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  and 
fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  to  which  the  whole  assem* 
bly  as  with  one  voice,  added,  "  We  swear  it.^*  Te 
Deum  was  then  sung,  and  the  scene  was  suddenly 
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changed  into  a  military  spectacle.  Napoleon, 
laying  aside  the  Imperial  mantle^  advanced  to  the 
first  step  of  the  throne,  and  called  on  the  national 
guards^  with  the  sea  and  land  forces^  to  receive  the 
Imperial  eagle  and  national  colours,  and  swear  to 
defend  them  at  the  expense  of  their  blood.  The  air 
was  again  rent  with  shouts  of  ^*  We  swear  it;"  and 
in  the  midst  of  these  acclamations,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  eagles  which  seemed  one  brilliant  circle 
of  gold,  Napoleon  advanced  quickly  to  another 
throne  in  the  middle  of  the  amphitheatre  which 
was  speedily  encompassed  by  numerous  squadrons 
and  battalions.  As  cojonel  of  the  National  and 
Imperial  Guards,  he  presented  to  each  their  eagle^ 
and  thus  addressed  them :  ^^  Soldiers  of  the  National 
Guards  of  Paris  !  Soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guards!  I 
confide  to  you  the  national  eagles,  the  national  co- 
lours. You  swear  to  perish,  if  it  should  be  necessa- 
ry, in  defending  them  against  the  enemies  of  the 
country  and  the  throne.  You  swear  never  to  ac- 
knowledge any  other  rallying  sign  ! — You  swear 
it."  The  assent  of  the  troops  was  signified  by  a 
loud  acclaim.  ^^  You,  soldiers  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris,"  continued  Napoleon,  **  swear  ne- 
ver to  sufier  foreigners  again  to  pollute  the  capital 
of  the  great  nation  :  f fresh  acclamations. J  And 
you,  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guards !  swear  to  sur- 
pass yourselves  in  the  campaign  about  to  open,  and 
to  die  rather  than  suffer  foreigners  to  dictate  laws 
to  the  country." 
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Every  part  of  this  spectacle  was  contrived  to  pro* 
dace  those  enthusiastic  feelings  in  the  Assembly^  to 
which  alone  Napoleon  had  to  trust  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  usu  rped  authority.  '*The  scene/'  says  anEn- 
glish  gentleman  who  was  present^  '^was  more  magni* 
ficent  than  my  pen  can  describe.  The  monarch,  on 
his  open  throne^  amidst  a  glittering  pyramid  of  ea- 
gles, and  arms,  and  military  decorations,  crowned  by 
his  own  white  plumes — an  immense  plain,  as  it  were, 
of  soldiers,  flanked  with  multitudes  so  iqnumerable 
that  the  sloping  banks  on  each  side  presented  but 
one  massof  heads — the  man — the  occasion-^allcon- 
spired  to  surprise  the  mind  into  a  most  unqualified^ 
unphilosophioal  admiration  of  the  whole  specta-* 
cle  ;  which  was  not  diminished  when  the  bayonets, 
cuirasses,  and  helmets,  flashing  to  the  extent  of 
the  view,  and  the  flags  of  the  lancers  fluttering, 
and  the  music  bursting  from  the  plain,  announced 
that  the  whole  scene  was  in  motion.'^  The  cerC" 
mony  wasconcluded  by  thenumerous  army,consist« 
ing  of  thirty  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  and  twenty 
thousand  national  guards,  filing  before  the  throne, 
with  their  eagles  and  colours  ;  after  which  the  Im^ 
perial  procession  returned  to  the  Thuilleries 
amidst  the  roaring  of  cannon,  and  shouts  which 
seemed  to  rend  the  heavens. 

Though  the  enthusiasm  at  the  Champ  de  Mai, 
seemed  to  be  universal,  yet  many  returned  from 
the  spectacle,  filled  with  melancholy  forebodings 
of  the  changes  which  a  few  short  days  or  .weeks 
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were  likely  to  effect.     Some  friends  to  liberty  and 
peace^  bad  previously  ventured  to  hint  to  Napo- 
leon that  he  might  make  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day  a  permanent  blessing  to  Prance,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  immortal  honour  to  himself.     The  Allies, 
they   said,  had  declared  war  against  him  alone: 
their  immense  armies  were  pressing  towards  the 
frontiers,  and  against  such  a  preponderating  force, 
the  contest  must  be  doubtful.      Should  he,  tiiere* 
fore,  before  the  assembled  nation,   voluntarily  ab- 
dicate the  power  which  he  had  so  recently  rcigain* 
ed,  and  offer  himself  a  willing  sacrifice,  for  the  sal^ 
vation  of  his  country,  he  would  retire  into  private 
life,  followed  by  the  blessings  af  the  people,  and 
his  name  would  stand  enrolled  with  honour,  in  the 
pages  of  history.      But  unfortunately   for  himself 
and   for  the  thousands  who  were  yet  to  perish  on 
what  may  be  called  the  funeral  pyre  of  his  ambi- 
tion,    Napoleon    rejected    these    wise    counsels, 
alleging  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  army 
would  be  indignant  at  the  hint  of  such  apparent 
humiliation  ;  that  his  abdication  would  be  the  sig- 
nal for  tumult  and  civil  war ;  that  the  Allies  were 
more  anxious  to  disgrace  and  dismember  France, 
than  even  for  his  dethroneiaent ;  and  that  his  re- 
signation would  not  for  a  moment  arrest  their  pro- 
gress, while  it  would  deprive  the  army  of  their  fa- 
vourite leader,   and  by   weakening  the  means  of 
defence,  expose  the  country  to  most  dreadful  cala- 
mities. 
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Napoleon  had  still  to  try  the  temper  of  the  oew 
Legislative  Body,  before  he  could  venture  to  join 
his  army.     Of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  had  indeed 
little  to  apprehend^  as  above  one  hundred  of  the 
members  were  newly  nominated  by  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  powers  reserved  to  himself  by  the  Addi^ 
tional  Act ;  one  half  of  them  were  military  men, 
including  Ney^  Drouet,  Vandamme,  L'AUemand, 
and  Labedoyere  :  Carnot^  Sieyes,  and  some  other 
men  of  letters  devoted  to  the  Imperial  cause,  com* 
pleted  the  number  of  the  new.  dignitaries.    But  in 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives  the  Jacobins  and 
Constitutionalists  had  a  decided   preponderance. 
'Among  the  former  were  to  be  found  Barrere,  Gal* 
lum,  Merlin^  Cambon,  Thibaudeau,  Drouet,  and 
almost  all  the  regicides,,  who  had  survived  the  va« 
rious  changes  of  the  Revolution — among  the  latter 
were  La  BochefoucauldyLjancouryDela  Tour  Mau- 
bourg,  La  Fayette*  Laojuioais^  Flaugergues^  and 
Duroolard,    names,   which'  notwithstanding  some 
errors,  were  still  enftitled  to  respect.    The  short 
intercourse  which  Napoleon  had  with  the  Cham* 
her  of  Representatives  proved  that  they  were  sus« 
picious  of  his  authority,  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
new  /Constitution,  which  was    met  by  a  sullen 
haughtiness  on  the  part  of  Napoleon. 

The  two  Chambers  assembled  on  the  3d  of  June. 
That  of  the  Representatives  speedily  manifested 
an  independence  not  very  acceptable  to  Napoleon, 
by  chu9ing  for  their  president  the  intrepid  Lan- 
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wish  that  Prance  should  enjoy  all  possible  liberty ; 
he  said  possible ^  because  anarchy  always  resolres 
itself  into  absolute  government.  He  then  n^ic^ 
the  formidable  coalition  of  Kings  which  menaced 
their  independence^  the  capture  of  the  Melpomene 
frigate  in  the  Mediterranean  by  the  English^  and . 
the  internal  divisions  of  the  country.^  He  stated 
the  strong  necessity  that  existed  in  the  actual  state 
of  the  country,  for  some  restrictions  on  the  free- 
dom of  the'  press,  requested  their  attention  to  the 
finances,  and  called  upon  them  to  give  to  the  nation 
the  example  of  confidence,  energy  and  patriotism; 
and  like  the  Senate  of  the  great  people  of  anti- 
quity, resolve  to  die  rather  than  survive  the  disho- 
nour and  degradation  of  France.  The  Peers 
quickly  agreed  to  an  obsequious  address ;  but  some 
tumultuous  debates  took  place  in  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  before  they  could  decide  on  a 

*  Ci7il  war  was  at  this  time>  actually  raging  in  La  Vendee, 
Britanny,  Poiton,  Aqjou,  and  Maine,  and  a  variety  of  conflicts  had 
already  taken  place  with  the  Royalists  under  IVAntichamp,  La 
Socfae-Jacqnelein,  Suzannet,  and  Sassineau.  About  the  middle 
of  May,  Camot  Bent  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  scene  of 
action,  under  the  command  of  Oenerals  Lamarque  and  Travot, 
who  were  ordered  to  treat  the  insurgents  with  the  utmost  seTerity ; 
and  they  were  not  remiss  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  instructions. 
An  action  took  place  near  La  Rocbe  Servire,  in  which  the  advan*- 
tage  was  claimed  by  each  party>  but  it  was  decided  against  the 
Royalists  by  the  death  of  La  Roche-Jacquelein,  who,  previous  to 
the  engagement  addressed  his  folloti  ers  in  these  emphatic  words — 
"  If  I  adrance,  follow  me- If  I  fly,  kill  me— If  I  fall,avenge  me.*'  • 
But  his  successor  was  forced  to  lay  down  his  arms  a  few  days  af- 
ter the  death  of  this  brave  man. 
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form  which  should  equjally  convey  their  fixed  re* 
solution  to  support  him  agaimrt  the  coalesced  mo- 
narchs^  and  to  resist  the  eucroajphoidots  pf  despotic 
powers.    It  intimated  that  they  were. not  fully  sar 
tifified  with  the  Constitution  which  be  had  mo- 
delled for  them,  andannounced  that  national  deli- 
beration would  as  speedily  as  possible  point  out 
the  defects  and  imperfections  which  the  urgency 
of  the  national  situation  had  either  produced,  pr 
left  uncorrected  ;  and  they  concluded  by  a  hint, 
calculated  to  check  his  ambition,. should  the  war 
he  was  about  to  wage,  pjroKe  succ;essfulv.  ^^  The 
nation,'.'  the^  said^  ^^  qouitishes  no  scheme  of  ambi- 
tion ;   not  even. the  will  of  a,  victorious; Prince  will 
be. sufficient  to  draw,  it  on  beyond  the  limits  of  just 
defence/'    Napoleon's  reply  levinced  how  keenly 
heieltthe  in^nation  couched  under  the  conclud- 
ing part.of.  this.  Ajddness.      He: told  the  Deputies 
that  the  Constitution  was  the  pole-star  in  the  tem- 
pest; tha^.all  public  discussion  tended  to  diminish 
the  comfidence   which   should  be  reposed  in   it. 
"  The  seduction  of  prosperity i^' he  addled,  *^  is  not 
the  danger  which  menaces  us  at  this  moment.     It 
isfunder  theCaudine  forks  that  our  enemies  would 
HOW  force  us  to  pass.    The  crisis  in  which  we  are 
placed  is  imminent.      Let  us  not  imitate'the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  lEmpire,  which,  pressed  on  all 
hands  by  barbarians,  made   itself  the  laughing- 
stock of  posterity,  by   occupying  itself  with  the 
discussion  of  abstract  questions^  while  the  batter- 
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iDg-ram  shook  the  gates  of  the  metropolis,  /cfe- 
piMTt  this  night  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  the 
army.^^  These  last  words  seemed  to  act  like  an 
electric  shock  on  the  whole  Assembly^  and  no  doubt 
filled  many  breasts  with  anxious  anticipations  of 
the  result  of  his  journey. 

^^  No  part  of  Napoleon's  political  life/'  says  the 
author  of  ^Paul's  Letters/  ^^  marked  as  it  had  always 
been  by  the  moit  rapid  and  extraordinary  protnp- 
titude  of  military  preparation^  affbrds  such  a  dis- 
play of  activity  as  the  brief  interval  which  occur- 
red between  his  resuniing  the  imperial  scept^e^  and 
resigning  it  for  ever.  Although  conciliating  the 
Liberalists,  and  paralysing  the  Boyalists,  occupied 
some  time^  and  although  it  was  necessary  to  saqri- 
fice  several  days  to  show^  and  to  the  national,  lore 
oX fanfaronade  J  he-  was  never  an  instant  diverted 
from  his  purpose.  While  he  seemed  to  be  fully 
occupied  with  the  political  discussions  of  the  va- 
rious parties — with  shows  and  processions,  and  re- 
views of  children  under  twelve  years  old,  his  more 
serious  preparations  for  the  death-struggle  which 
he  expected.toejicounter,  were  as  gigantic  in  their 
character  as  incessant  in  their  progress."  In  every 
quarter  the  national  guards  were  marching  to  re- 
place the  troops  of  the  line,  now  destined  for  active 
service.  Cannon,  muskets,  and  arms  of  every  de- 
scription were  issued  from  the  manufactories  with 
astonishing  celerity.  The  old  regiments  were  re* 
craited ;  the  retired  veterans  again   repaired   to 
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their  banners;  new  levies  were  instituted;  and 
the  martial  spirit  seemed  again  to  be  aroused,  and 
a  great  part  of  France  converted  into  an  immense 
camp.  Had  Murat  been  enabled  to  maintain  his 
conquests,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  Napoleon 
would  have  made  Italy  the  first  scene  of  his  perso- 
nal warfare,  as  this  would  not  only  have  engaged 
the  whole  attention  of  Austria,  but  caused  many 
of  the  Russian  troops  to  be  detached  to  his  assis* 
tance.  But  by  his  discomfiture,  Bonaparte  seemed 
to  be  hermetically  sealed  within  the  realm  of 
France,  menaced  as  it  was  by  hostile  armies  on 
every  side,  unless  by  some  rapid  movement  into 
the  enemy's  territory  at  a  vulnerable  point,  he 
might  remove  the  seat  of  war  to  a  distance,  and 
thus  encourage  the  ardour  of  his  troops.  Exci- 
ted by  hopes  of  this  description,  he  selected  Bel- 
gium as  the  object  of  his  first  attack.  He  trusted 
that  he  would  be  enabled  to  defeat  the  armies  of 
England  and  Prussia  in  detail  before  they  could  be 
properly  concentrated,  and  that  one  splendid  vic- 
tory would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  French  nation 
rise  en  rndsse,  excite  the  Belgians,  his  late  sub- 
jects to  revolt,  and  enable  him  to  hold  such  an  im- 
posing attitude  towards  the  Allies  as  would  en- 
danger the  very  elements  of  the  Coalition. 

Carnot  about  this  this  time  made  a  report  of  the 
means  which  France  possessed  to  resist  the  formi- 
dable invasion  which  now  menaced  every  part  of 
the  French  frontier.    The  army,  which  during  the 
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BourboD  goverDinent  had  been  reduced  to  175,000 
men,  was,  since  the  20th  of  March,  increased  to 
3T5,000  combatants,  and  before  the  1st  of  August, 
it  would  amount  to  600,000,  independent  of  the 
national  guards,  which  consisted  of  a  millioti  of 
armed  men.  *The  loss  of  the  12,000  pieces  of  can-> 
non  by  the  delivering  up  of  all  the  strong  places, 
had  been  supplied  ;  the  arsenals,  powder-maga*' 
zihes  and  armouries,  were  in  full  activity,  and 
600,000  musquets  remained  in  store,  after  arming 
the  national  guards  and  federates.  From  this  im- 
mense military  force,  a  Grand  Army  of  150,000  men 
was  selected  to  serve  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Napoleon,  and  in  this  were  included 
25,000  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  and  the  most 
devoted  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  Strong 
entrenchments  were  constructed  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Yosges ;  the  passes  and  strong  holds  of 
Lorraine  were  put  in  the  best  possible  state  of  de- 
fence; the  fine  military  position  under  the  walls 
of  Lyons  was  much  improved  ;  redoubts  were 
erected  between-  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone  ;  and 
all  the  towns  capable  of  any  defence,  were  strength- 
ened with  palisades,-  redoubts,  and  field-works. 
Experienced  and  devoted  generals  were  select- 
ed for  the  most  important  commands.  Marshal 
Soult  was  namdd  Major  General  of  the  (jrand 
Army;  Ney  was  ordered  to  Lisle;  Vandamme, 
Drouet,  D'JBrlon,  Beille,  Gerard,  and  Mouton-de- 
Lobau,  acted  as  Lieutenapt-Generals ;  Grouchy^ 
VOL,  XI.  4  b  chap.  xlt. 
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DOW  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Marshal,  had  the 
command  of  the  cavalry,  with  Pajol,  Excellmau, 
Milhaud^  and  Kellermau  under  him.  Suchet  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  on  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland,  while  Massena  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  important  fortress  of  Metz.  Marshal 
Macdonald  was  strongly  solicited  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  new  government^  but  he  de- 
clined it  with  disdain. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

The  Allied  Annies  prepare  to  enter  France. — Morementf  of  the 
Avstrian  and  RoMian  Troops. — Marshal  Blncher  oommands  tha 
Phissian  Army  <m  the  Lower  Rhine. — ^Particalar  BSnmneration 
of  the  Army  of  the  Netherlands  under  theDake  of  Wellington. 
— ^Amount  of  the  French  Forces  on  the  frontiers  of  ^Flanders. 
^-Napoleon  joins  his  Army. — He  issues  an  animating  Address 
to  bis  Soldiers.— Sadden  Advance  of  the  French  into  Flanders* 
— Prussian  Advanced-Guard  driven  back.—  Capture  of  Char- 
leroi.— Ney  advances  with  the  Left  Wing  tow^s  Quatre 
Bras«  on  the  Brussels  Road. — ^Napoleon  pursues  the  Prus- 
sians to  Flearuft. — ^Alarm  at  Brussels.-— The  British  Troops 
advance  to  Quatre  Bras. — ^Napoleon's  Pl«n  for  attacking  the 
filled  Armies  on  the  16th  of  June. — Sanguinary  Battle  of 
Ligny. — Critical  Escape  of  Marshal  Blucher  from  Death  or 
Captivity.— He  is  compelled  to  retire  on  Wavre»  after  the  most 
heroic  Exertions. — ^Ney  attacks  a  part  of  the  British  Army  at 
Quatre  Bra8.^Furious  Charges  of  the  French  Cuirassiers  and 
Lancers. — Heroism  of  the  British  and  Brunswickers. — ^The  1st 
Royals.— 42d  and  92d  Highlanders.— Death  of  Sir  Robert 
Macara  and  Col.  Cameron. — Singular  Contest  for  tbe  Wood  of 
Bossu.— The  French  are  driven  from  the  Wood  by  the  British 
Foot-Ouards. — ^Death  of  Colonels  Miller  and  Thomas. — ^Prince 
of  Orange  taken  prisoner^  but  rescued  by  a  Belgian  Corps.— 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. — Marshal  Ney  marches  in 
person  against  Sir  James  Kempf  s  Brigade. — Gallant  Resist- 
ance of  the  28th  Regiment. — Sir  Thomas  Picton  advances 
against  the  Enemy,  and  puts  them  to  flight. — Loss  of  both  Ar- 
mies.—The  French  publish  gasconading  accounts  of  the  Bat- 
tles of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras. — Napoleon  advances  to  attack 
the  Dukeof  WeUington.^Marshal  Grouchy  is  left  to  watch  the 
movenlentsof  tbe  Prussians.- Retreat  of  the  British. ^Exulta- 

.,  tlon  of  tbe  French.^-Napoleon  pursues  tbe  retreatiBg  Army. — 
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RepolM  of  the  French  Cuirassiers  and  Lancers.— The  Duke  of 
Wellington  takes  a  position  in  front  of  Waterloo. — ^The  French 
occupy  the  Heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 

The  Allied  Forces  were  at  this  time  on  the  point 
of  once  more  penetrating  into  France,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Congress  had  been  removed  from  Yien^^ 
na  to  Frankfort,  to  be  near  the  theatre  of  war. 
The  Austrian  array  which  had  subdued  Murat, 
amounting  to  150,0(X)  men,  w^re  advancing 
through  Switzerland,  the  Cantons  having  joined 
the  Coalition.  Prince  Schwartzemberg,  with  an 
Austrian  force  of  equal  strength,  menaced  the 
Higher  Rhine ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  Rus- 
sians under  the  Archduke  Constantine  and  Gene- 
rals Barclay  de  Tolly,  Sacken,  Langeron,  &c. 
were  pressing  towards  the  frontiers  of  Alsace. 
Blucher  commanded  the  army  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  conijisting  of  110,000  Prussians,  which  was, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  so 
situated  as  to  be  enabled  to  co-operate  with  the 
army  of  the  Netherlands,  commanded  by  his  Grace, 
which  amounted  to  between  seventy  and  eighty 
thousand  British,  Germans  and  Belgians.  Eighty 
thousand  Prussians,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Blucher,  occupied  Charleroi,  Givet,  Namur, 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Sambre,  while  Bulow, 
with  thirty  thousand  more,  was  cantoned  in  the 
country  between  Liege  and  Hannut. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  arriired  at  Brus- 
sels in  the  month  of  Aprils  and  he  made  such 
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a  disposition  of  his  army^  tbat  it  might  be  con- 
centrated in  twenty-four  hours^  and  directed 
on  any  point  of  the  French  frontier.  The 
first  corpSy  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  occu- 
pied Enghien,  Braine-le-Comte,  and  Nivelles; 
the  second,  commanded  by.  Lord  Hill,  was  estab- 
lished at  Ath,  Oudenarde,  and  Grammont.  The 
reserve,  consisting  of  the  Sth  and  6th  Kritisfa  di- 
visions, and  three  Hanoverian  brigades,  was  at 
Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  the  cavalry  occupied 
Grammont  and  Ninove  ^ 


•  ^Enumeraiion  oj  the  Army  of  the  Netherlandi,  under  Hii  Grac0 
ike  Duke  of  Wellington,  June,  18 15. 


CAVALRY. 
XlfiUTBNANT.GENERAL  THE  EARL  OP  UXBRIDGE. 


£riggde$, 

1st 

Sd. 
3d. 
4th. 

0th. 
7tb. 


BrigadsM. 
Sd  dov 


CotHtiuuidert* 

Biajor-€kn.Iioid  £•  Somerset 

Sir  W,  PoDsonby. 

— —  Coont  Dornberg. 

SlrJ.O.Vandcleur. 

Sir  Cblqn.  Grant 

Sir  R.  M.  VlTlan. 

Sir  P.  Aientsoblldt 


tth.      |. 


Regimentn.  Effective  Men. 

Island  Sil  Life  Guards,  Hone/ 
Guards,  Ist  Drag.  Gds.       ^ 

1st,  2d,  dth  Drogoons. 

23d  L.  D.  1st  4c  2d  German  Leg. 

nth,  18th,  ]6tbL.D. 

Tth,  \&(h  Huss.  2d  H.  G.  L.« 

lOtb,  18th  Hon.  1st  H.G.L. 

]3thL.D.3d.H.G.L. 

Bstorff,  Prince  Regent,  Ere- } 
men,  Verdun,  and  Cumber-  > 
land  Hussars.  j 


1,MT 

1,18S 
1,413 
l,18T 
1,262 
1,404 
1,090 

l,13i 


0,841 


INFANTRY. 


Ur  Conpa— THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE,  K.G.  CB. 
lar  DiTisiOK- MAJOR-GENERAL  COOI^ 

Camnumdefs,  ^  |        Regitmentt,     _  '  ^4eti9§  Men. 


ithBrit 
1st  K.G. L. 
1st  UinoT. 


MlUO^GeD.  Maiiland. 
^  She  J.  Byng. 


lit  and  Sd  Batts.  1st  Foot  Gds. 
Sd  Batts.  2d  and  3d  Foot  Gds. 


3d  I>tvuioif--UEnT.-GEN.  SIR  C.  ALTEN,  K.C.B. 
M^-Gen.  Sfar  C.  Halket     l.10tb,*33d, 60tb,*  73d«  Foot 
Cot  Bmon  Ompteda.  1 5tb,  8th  Line,  1  ft  <fe  2d  Lt  Inf. 

—  Klelroansegge,  ^  'Duke  of  York,  Ac, 


9,054 
2,074 


9,321 
1,001 

2,472 
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The  French  array  oa  the  frontiers  of  Flanders 
consisted  early  in  June,  of  150,000  men^  in  the 
best  state  of  equipment.  The  cavalry,  a  species  of 
force  in  which  it  was  supposed  Napoleon  would 
be  peculiarly  deficient,  amounted  to  more  than 
25,000  men,  In  the  very  6rst  order;  and  great 
reliance  was  placed  on  the  cuirassiers,  of  whom  it 
contained  nine  regiments,  from  the  excellence  of 
their  appointments,  and  the  superior  power  of  their 

2d  Corps-LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  LORD  HILL,  K.G.C.B. 
2d  Divuion— LIEUT.-GEN.  SIR  H.  CLINTON,  K.O.C.B. 


Brigades, 
3d  Brit. 
Sd  K.O.L. 

8(1  Hnnnv 

Commanderg. 
Major-Gen.  P.  Adam. 
Du  Plat. 

Regiments,           Effeeti 

.52d,  71st,  95tb,» 

1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  K.O.L. 

9e  Men, 

2,5)7 
1,079 
2,236 

1,711 
S!,I53 
2,778 

4th  Brit. 
6th  do. 
6th  Hanor. 

4th  Division— MAJOR^ENERAL  HINUBER. 
Col.  Mitchell.                         14tb,»  23d.  51st. 
Major-Gen.  Johnston.              35th,«t  54tb,«t  50th,»t  Oliit.t 

8th  BriL 
9th  do. 
5th  Uanof . 

5th  Division— LIEUT.- 
Major-Gen.  8ir  J.  Kempt. 

Sir  Denif  Pock. 

CoL  VInke. 

-.                         ■      ■    } 

GEN.  SIR  T.  PICTON. 

2Stb.  32d,  79th,  05lh. 
1st,'  42d,  44tb,»  9U, 

2.502 
2,275 
2,200 

•\ 

JOtb  Brit. 
4tb  Haaor. 

7tb  Brit.t 

Mnjor-Gen.  Sir  J.  Lambert. 
Col.  Best. 

Major-Gen.  Hockeozie. 

4th,  27lh,  40lh,  81st.»t 
Lunenberg. 

4th,-7th,*0th,»25tb,»S9(b.' 
78th,M31hVeUBat. 

2,419 
2,345 

Carnlrjr, 

ArtiUci^-  aod  Bngineen,           . .                .  - 

0,841 
6,059 

Totalin  BriUib  pay,§ 

Brunswickert, 

Belgians  and  Nassau  Troops,    . . 

52.040 
8,000 
14,000 

Deduct  Corps  of  Obsenration,  .. 
EfftfcUre  in  the  Field, 

74,040 

5,819 

68^221 

^  Of  these  31,549  wi>re  British. 

Regiments  marked  thus  (*)  were  2d  or  8d  battalions. 

Regimeotf  marked  thus  (i)  ^ere  in  ObKerratioo  under  Lieutenant  •General  Si^ 

C,  Colfille,  to  guard  the  road  to  Bruswls  by  Halle. 

Brigade  marked  thus  (I)  was  in  Garrisoo. 
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horses.  All  the  men  in  this  corps  were  selected 
for  their  experience  and  valour.  Their  armour 
consisted  of  a  breast* plate^  bound  tof^ether  bjr 
clasps,  like  the  ancient  plate^armour;  those  of 
the  soldiers  were  iron,  those  of  the  oflBcers  brass^ 
inlaid  with  steel :  they  are  proof  against  a  musket* 
ball  unless  it  comes  in  a  perfectly  straight  direc- 
tion. They  wore  a  helmet  with  cheek-pieces,  and 
their  weapons  were  a  long  broad-sword,  and  pistoli* 
In  the  infantry  were  comprised  25,000  of  the  Impe^ 
rial  Guard,  who  were  pledged  by  evury  tie  to  support 
the  throne  of  Napoleon.  The  remaining  regiments 
were  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  veterans,  who. 
had  fought  and  conquered  under  their  renowned 
leader  in  numerous  battles,  and  were  now  resolved 
to  exert  their  best  energies  in  his  cause.  Three 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  accompanied  this  impos* 
ing  force;  for  besides  the  usual  train  attached  to 
separate  corps,  eaeh  division  had  a  park  of  reserve, 
and  the  Imperial  Guard,  in  particular,  had  a  superb 
train,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  new  pieces. 

True  to  his  system  of  fortunate  days.  Napoleon 
fixed  on  the  ^anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Marengo 
for  the  commencement  of 'hostilities.  He  quitted 
Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June.  Ok> 
leaving  the  ThuiUeries  he  exclaimed,  '^  I  go  to  mea- 
sure myself  with  Wellington ;"  and  from  Avesnes, 
he  issued  his  last  triumphant  address  to  his  army. 
''Soldiers !''  said  he, ''  this  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
battles  of  Marengo  and  Friedland,  which  twice  de- 
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To  every  Frencbmaii  who  has  a  soul,  the  moment 
of  death  or  victory  is  arrived.^' 

This  address  which  was  read  at  the  head  of  every 
regiment^  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  by 
the  troops^  as  to  inspire  Napoleon  with  the  strong- 
est confidence  in  their  valour  and  devoted  attach** 
ment  to  his  cause.     Eager  to  avenge  their  former 
disgrace,  they  demanded  to  be  led  without  delay 
against  the  enemy,  and  their  wish  was  soon  gra*- 
titled.   Napoleon's  first  object  appears  to  have  been, 
to  surprise  the  Prif^ians  in  their  cantonments,  and 
cut  off  the  commuuication  between  Prine^  Blucher' 
and  the  Duke  of  WeUington  ;  and  success  seemed 
more  than  probable  from  the  necessarily  dislocated 
state  of  the. allied  forces  to  secure  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  and  the  impossibility  of  concen- 
trating their  army  upon  any  one  point  of  the  fron- 
tier,  without  leaving  the  other  parts  of  the  boun- 
dary exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.     With 
less  vigilant  adversaries,  the  completion  of  Napo- 
leon's wishes  might  have  been  realized.    His  head- 
quarters were,  on  the  14th,  at  Beaumont,  with  the 
Imperial  Guard  and  6th  cprps ;  the  first  corps  un- 
der Count  d'Erlon,  was  at  Solre-sur-Sambre;  the 
second,  commanded  by  General  Aeille,  at  Hans- 
sur-Heure ;  the  third,  commanded  by  General  Yan- 
damme,  was  on  the  right  of  Beaumont;  and  the 
fourth,  under  General  Gerard,  approaching  Phil- 
lippeville.  Marshal  Grouchy  l^ommanded  the  right 
wing,  and  Marshal  Ney  the  left. 

VOL.  XI.  4f  chap,  xi.vi. 
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At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
the  whole  French  army  was  put  in  motion.  The 
second  corps  advanced  upon  Thuin,  where  they 
attacked  the  Prussian  posts,  and  compelled  Gene- 
ral Ziethen  to  retire  on  Marchienne-sur-Pont  with 
considerable  loss.  The  French  light  cavalry,  at 
the  same  time,  cleared  the  eastern  bank  of  th^ 
Sambre ;  and  towards  mid-day,  Napoleon  in  person 
commenced  the  attack  of  Charleroi,  where  Zie- 
then concentrated  his  forces.  The  town  was  taken 
and  retaken  several  time«,  hot  it  ultimately  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  being 
joined  by  the  third  corps  under  General  Vandamme, 
pursued  the  retreating  Prussians  to  Fleurus. — 
They  took  several  prisoners,  but  they  seem  to  have 
sustained  as  much  loss  as  they  inflicted,  and  the 
brave  General  Letort  was  mortally  wounded  upon 
this  occasion. 

The  left  wing,  which  consisted  of  the  first  and 
second  corps,  and  four  divisions  of  cavalry,  was 
commanded  by  Marshal  Ney,  who  only  joined  the 
army  that  day.  The  Marshal  immediately  pushed 
on  a  strong  body  of  troops,  which  succeeded  in  dis- 
lodging from  Frasn^  a  Belgian  corps,  which  formed, 
in  some  measure,  the  communication  between  the 
English  and  Prussian  armies.  The  Belgians  re- 
treated to  a  farm-house  called  Quatre-Bras,  from 
its  forming  the  point  of  intersection  between  four 
roads,  that  from  Nivelles  to  Namur  crossing  at  this 
place  (he  main  causeway  which  leads  to  Brussels. 
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The  result  of  these  6rst  movements  was  decidediy 
iu  favour  of  the  French.  The  capture  of  Charleroi 
with  its  valuable  magazines  and  above  one  thou- 
sand prisoners^  on  the  first  day  of  the  campaign, 
inspired  the  soldiers  with  fresh  confidence  in  the 
inyincibility  of  their  favourite  leader^  while  Napo- 
leon Was  now  enabled  to  act  against  two  sepaaate 
armies  instead  of  one»formidable  united  force.  He 
failed  not  to  profit  by  his  first  success  :  the  most 
exaggerated  reports  were  instantly  circulated  ;  the 
prisoners  were  sent  into  France,  on  those  routs  by 
which  other  corps  were  advancing  to  join  thearmy^ 
who,  isdulgiog  the  brightest  anticipations  from  these 
early  advantages,  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  glory  of  their  comrades.  But  these 
pleasing  hopes  were  in  some  measure  allayed  by 
the  defection  of  General  Bourmont  and  some  offi- 
cers in  his  suite,  who  in  the  course  of  the  night 
went  over  to  the  Prussians,  and  a  few  days  after 
re-entered  the  service  of  Louis  XVIII.,  at  Ghent. 

Though  the  Allied  Generals  had  adopted  the 
most  judicious  measures  for  sudden  combination 
and  mutual  support,  yet  it  appeared  to  be  the  ge- 
neral opinion  that  Napoleon  would  act  on  the  de- 
fensive; and  so  completely  did  he  conceal  his  plan 
of  operations,  that  his  irruption  into  Belgium  seems 
to  have  burst  upon  them  with  the  suddenness  of 
an  explosion.^     To  meet  and  drive  back  the  tide 

*  "  It  is  not  to  be  supposed/'  says  the  aothor  of  '  Paul's  Let- 
ters/ "  that  the  Duke  of  WelliDgton  had  neglected,  upon  this 
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of  war  under  such  circumstances,  must  greatly 
exalt  the  glory  of  the  illustrious  heroes  by  whom 
it  was  effected. 

The  retreat  of  his  advanced  corps  announced  to 
Prince  Blucher  the  enemy's  approach ;  but  though 
he  knew  that  the  fourth  corps  under  General  Bu- 
low,bdng  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege, 
could  not  possibly  join  in  time,  he  directed  his  re- 
maining forces,  amounting  tot  eighty  thousand  men, 
to  concentrate  themselves  upon  Fleurus,  where 
he  resolved  to  meet  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy. 

important  occasion,  the  necessary  means  to  procure  intelligence,  . 
for  which  he  had  been  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  the  Pen- 
insula. But  it  has  been  conjectured,  either  that  the  p'ersons  whom 
he  employed  as  his  sources  of  intellig^ce,  were,  upon  this  occa- 
sion', seduced  by  Buonaparte,  or  that  false  information  was  con- 
veyed to  the  English  General,  leading  him  to  believe  that  such 
had  been  the  case,  and  of  course  inducing  him  to  doubt  the  report 
of  his  own  spies.  I  have  understood  from  good  authority,  that  a 
person,  bearing  for  Lord  Wellington's  information,  a  detailed  and 
authentic  account  of  Buonaparte's  plan  for  the  campaign,  was  ac- 
tually despatched  from  .Paris,  in  time  to  have  reached  Brussels 
before  the  eomsaencement  of  hostilities.  This  communication 
was  entrusted  to  a  female  i\  ho^ was  furnished  with  a  pass  from 
FouchS  himself,  and  who  travelled  with  all  dispatch  to  accom- 
plish her  mission ;  but  being  stopped  for  two  days  on  the  frontiers 
of  France,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle  of  the  16th  This 
fact,  for  such  I  believe  it  to  be,  seems  to  countenance  the  opinion, 
thatFouche  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  Allies,  and 
may  lead  on  the  other  hand  to  suspicion,  that  though  he  des- 
patched the  intelligence  in  question,  he  contrived  so  to  manage, 
that  its  arrival  should  be  too  late  for  the  purpose  which  it  was 
calculated  to  serve.  At  all  events,  the  appearance  of  the  French 
upon  the  Sambre,  was  at  Brussels  an  unexpected  piece  of  intelli- 
gence." 
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A  courier  despatched  by  /Marshal.  Blucher, 
announced  the  commencement  of  hostilities  at 
Brussels,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th.  The  Duke 
or  Welliogton  was  then  seated  at  dinner,  surround- 
ed by  a  party  of  oflScers,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which ^the  Marshal's  letter  was  written,  the  move- 
ment was  considered  a  mere  affair  of  out-posts. 
It  was,  indeed^  the  general  opinion  among  the  mi- 
litary, that  the  first  blow  would  be  aimed  at  Brus- 
sels and  the  English  army,  and  that  this  was  a  false 
alarm  of  the  enemy  to  induce  the  Allies  to  con- 
centrate their  chief  force  in  another  quarter.  The 
necessary  orders  were,  however,  issued  to  the  army 
to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  many  of  the  British  officersi 
from  attending  a  ball  which  was  given  on  that, 
night  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  In  thoi 
midst  of  their  festivities  the  bugles  and  drums  were 
heard  calling  them  to  arms^  a  second  messenger 
having  arrived  about  midnight,  announcing  that 
the  enemy  had  taken  Charleroi ;  that  they  were 
advancing  to  the  position  which  Blucher  had  de« 
termined  to  defend  behind  Fleurus,  and  that  as 
general  engagement  was  expected  to  take  placei 
on  the  succeeding  d^y.*     Instiant  orders  were  issu- 


*  The  second  officer  arrived  from  Blachcr  before  twe1?» 
o^clock,  on  the  night  of  the  Iflth.  and  the  despatches  were  deliver- 
ed to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Dachess  oC 
Richmond.  While  he  vras  reading  them,  he  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  their  contents  ;  and  after  he  had  finished,  for 
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ed  for  collecting  the  troops.  The  officers  left  the 
assembly  of  the  lively,  the  gay,  and  the  thought- 
less, to  contend  in  mortal  strife  with  the  foes  of 
their  country  ;  and  many  joined  their  respective 
corps  in  their  gala  dresses,  who  were  destined  be* 
fore  another  day  should  close,  to  bid  adieu  for 
ever,  to  the  cares  and  the  amusements  of  life  ! 

The  vast  population  of  Brussels  were  now  arous- 
ed from  their  slumbers,  as  there  was  scarcely  a 
house  where  military  were  not  quartered.  Sol- 
diers were  seen  in  all  directions  pressing  forward  to 
their  different  parade-grounds^  and  the  Place  Roy- 
ale  presented  a  scene  of  indescribable  interest. — 
Some  were  bidding  a  last  adieu  to  their  wives  and 
•children ;  some  slumbering  on  packs  of  straw ;  others 
were  engaged  in  loading  the  baggage  waggons,  or 
iiarnessing  the  artillery,  while  officers  were  riding 
-about  in  all  directions,  and  the  air  was  rent  witli 
the  sound  of  drumN  and  bugles.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  $tafl^  proceeded  at  a  gallop  to 
"Quatre  Bras,  about  nine  leagues  from  Brussels,  and 


sometime  he  remained  in  the  same  attitude  of  deep  reflectioB,  to- 
tally abstracted  from  every  surroanding  object,  while  his  connte- 

tnance  was  expressive  of  fixed  and  intense  thought  He  was 
heard  to  say  to  himself— "Marshal  Blucher  thinks— It  is  Mar- 
shal Blucher's  opinion," — and  after  remaining  thus  a  few  mi- 

■  nutes,  Biod  having  apparently  formed  his  decision,  he  ga?e  his 
usual  clear  and  concise  orders  to  one  of  his  staff  officers,  who  in- 
stantly left  the  room,  and  was  again  as  gay  and  animated  as  ever ; 
he  staid  for  supper,  and  then  went  home. — Circumstantial  Details 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  Sfc.  PubUihed  Jy  Booth  and  Egerton. 
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in  a  few  hours,  the  whole  of  the  Allied  troops  in 
Brussels  marched  to  the  same  destination,  amidst 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  inhabitants.* 

The  night  was  spent  by  Napoleon  in  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries  for  the  important  operations  of 
the  ensuing  day.  The  successful  result  of  his  first 
movement  had  given  him  the  choice  of  attacking 
the  British  forces  as  they  came  up,  or  engaging 
Btucher's  army,  already  in  position.  He  was  aware, 
however,  that  if  he  brought  his  full  force  to  bear 
upon  the  British,  his  right  flank  and  rear  would  be 
exposed  to  the  Prussians:  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
should  march  his  main  army  against  Marshal  BIu- 
cher,  the  British  threatened  his  left  with  similar 
danger,  unless  he  could  detach  such  a  force  in 
that  direction,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  repulse,  if 
not  totally  defeat.  Lord  Wellington's  advanced 
guard.    On  this  latter  alternative  he  finally  de« 


'**'  The  42d  and  92d  Highland  regiments  were  particular  favoa- 
fites  with  the  people  of  BnisseU,  amongst  whom  they  had  i^een 
domesticated  during  the  preceding  winter  and  spring ;  and  it  was 
no  unconunon  thing  to  see  the  Highland  soldier  taking  care  of 
thediildren,  or  keeping  the  shop  of  his  host.  They  belonged -to 
^edth  division^  commanded  by  the  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Rcton« 
who  marched  out  at  their  head,  mounted  on  a  superb  charger, 
with  his  reconnoitring  class  slung  across  his  shoulder,  ^^y  ao» 
costing  those  friends  to  whom  he  was  bidding  a  last  farewell. — 
No  doubl,  much  anxiety  for  their  own  safety  was  tnixed  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Brussels  upon  this  occasion,  as  it  was 
firmly  believed,  that  Napoleon  had  promised  to  his  soldiers  the 
unlimited  plunder  of  this  fine  city,  if  they  should  be  able  to  force 
their  way  to  it. 
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cided.  Marshal  Ney  had  instructions  to  attack 
with  the  second,  corps  and  the  cavalry  under  Le- 
febvre  Desnouettes^  the  English  and  Belgians^ 
as  they  came  up  on  the  Brussels  road^  and  parti- 
cularly to  dislodge  them  from  Qoatre  Bras, 
where  they  communicated  by  their  left  with 
the  Prussians ;  while  Napolepn  himself  led  bis 
principal  force,  by  a  lateral  movement,  in  the  di« 
rection  of  Namur,  into  a  position  opposed  to  the 
Prussians.  The  first  corps,  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral D'Erlon,  was  stationed  at  Marchienne,  nearly 
midway  between  Bonaparte  and  Ney,  to  act  as  a 
reserve  to  either. 

Marchal  Blucher's  army,  about  80,000  strong, 
occupied  a  line  between  Brie  and  Sombref,  where 
three  villages,  built  upon  broken  and  unequal 
ground,  served  each  as  a  separate  redoubt,  and 
were  well  defended  by  artillery  and  strong  bodies 
of  infantry.  His  right  wing  occupied  the  village 
of  St.  Amand,  his  left  was  stationed  at  Sombref, 
and  his  centre  at  Ligny-sous-Fleurus.  AH  these 
hamlets  are  strongly  built,  and  contain  several 
houses,  with  large  court  yards  and  orchards  which 
may  be  converted  into  stations  of  defence,  while 
the  ground  behind  them  forms  an  elevated  amphi- 
theatre, before  which  runs  a  deep  ravine,  edged 
by  straggling  thickets.  Behind  each  village  were 
stationed  masses  of  infantry  to  reinforce  the  defen* 
ders  as  occasion  required. 

Both   ariyies  entered   the  field  determined  to 
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avenge  to  the  utmost,  the  injuries  which  had  been 
suffered  by  their  respective  countries.  The  Prus- 
sians talked  over  their  watch-fires  of  their  mar- 
tyred queen,  their  king  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
vassal,  and  the  innumerable  crimes  of  murder,  lust, 
and  rapine,  which  had  been  committed  by  the 
French  in  their  peaceful  hamlets.  The  French 
-soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  their  adversa- 
ries as  perfidious  wretches,  who,  though  formerly 
conquered  by  them,  and  admitted  to  be  their  com- 
panions in  arms^had  been  the  first  to  lift  the  stand- 
ard against  them  on  their  disastrous  retreat  from 
Russia,  and  afterwards  invaded  and  subdued  the 
sacred  territory  of  France.  From  men  maddened 
by  such  feelings  on  either  side,  the  ordinary  cour- 
tesies of  war  were  not  to  be  expected.  The 
Prussians  declared  their  determination  neither 
to  give  nor  receive  quarter ;  and  the  black 
flag  was  hoisted  by  two  of  the  French  divi- 
sions, to  intijnate  that  they  had  formed  the  s^me 
sanguinary  resolution. 

The  morning  and  forenoon  of  the  16th  were 
spent  in  reconnoitring  and  indecisive  skirmish- 
ing ;  but  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  French 
army  advanced  to  the  attack  under  a  furious  can- 
nonade. The  third  corps,  led  on  by  Yandamme, 
marched  against  St.  Amand,  the  fourth  uhder  Ge- 
rard, against  Ligny,  and  the  sixth,  commanded  by 
Grouchy,  against  Sombref.  The  Imperial  Guard, 
and  a  vast  body  of  cavalry  remained  in  reserve.  St. 

VOfi.  XI.  4    O  CHAP.  XLVI. 
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Amand  was  quickly  carried  by  the  division  of  Ge- 
neral Le  Fol^  but  it  was  almost  instantly  recorer- 
ed  by  the  Prussian  masses  which  advanced  from 
the  rear.  The  French,  reinforced  in  turn,  re- 
newed the  assault,  and  gaining  a  partial  possession 
of  the  village,  a  murderous  conflict  was  maintained 
for  several  hours  in  the  streets,  orchardsand  houses. 
Sombref,  on  the  left  of  the  Prussian  line,  was  at  the 
same  time  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  conflict  be- 
tween Marshal  Grouchy  and  the  Saxon  General 
Thielman ;  but  the  battle  raged  with  the  great- 
est fury  at  Ligny,  in  front  of  the  Prussian  centre, 
which  was  attacked  by  General  Gemrd  under  the 
immediateeyeof  Napoleon.  The  village  was  several 
times  taken  and  lost.  Several  houses,enclosed  with 
court-yards  according  to  the  Flemish  fashion, form- 
ed so  many  redoubts,  the  possession  of  each  being 
separately  disputed ;  and  the  peaceful  church-yard, 
with  its  little  wall  of  ciroumvallation,  became  the 
frequent  scene  of  obstinate  attack  and  defence. — 
The  sanguinary  determination  of  the  combatantsat 
the  commencement  of  the  conflict  wa3  here  carried 
into  full  and  horrible  effect.  No  quarter  was  asked 
or  ofi^red,  and  the  battle  raged  for  several  hours 
amidst  the  roar  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
the  flames  of  burning  houses,  and  the  carcasses  of 
thousands  of  the  slain  which  choaked  tl^ie  streets 
and  passages.  At  length,  the  arrival  of  General 
Pecheux  with  part  of  the  reserve,  .consisting  of 
eight  battalions  of  guards,  decided  the  contest, 
tind  Ligny  remained  in  possession  of  the   French^ 
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Uodisnihyed  hy  the  onprppitious  aspect  of  af- 
fairs^ Marsha]  Blucher  in  person  made  a  fresh 
attack  upon  St.  Amand^  which  he  carried,  as  well 
as  an  important  height  in  its  vicinity,  where  he  es- 
tablished batteries  that  played  with  dreadful  effect . 
on  the  enemy's  squares.  Here  he  hoped  to  main- 
tain hiidself  until  the  arrival  of  Butow's»corpS|  or 
a  reinforcement  from  the  English  army,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  make  a  general  attack 
upon  the  enemy  with  his  right  wing.  Napoleon, 
alarmed  at  this  event,  determined  at  every  risk  to 
recover  this  important  place,  which  formed  the 
key  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussian  position. 
Vandamme  was  commanded  to  make  the  most 
vigorous  exertions,  to  accomplish  this  object ;  and, 
to  assure  his  success,  the  first  corps  which  had 
been  stationed  to  act  as  c  reserve  either  to  Napo-. 
leoD^sarmyor  that  of  Marshal  Ney,  was  ordered  to 
march  to  his  support.  But  before  this  reinforce- 
ment had  reached  the  scene  of  action,  Vandamme, 
after  meeting  a  desperate  resistance,  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  Prussians,  and  the  first  corps  was 
sent  back  to  its  former  station.  At  eight  o'clock 
both  St.  Amand  and  Ligny  were  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  French. 

Sombref,  on  the  left  of  the  Prussian  line,  was  still 
successfully  defended  against  the  attacks  of  Mar- 
shal Grouchy  ;  and  the  Prussians,  though  driven 
from  the  villages  in  front  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
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hills,    still  maintained   their   alignement   on   the 
heights  themselves,   impatiently    but  vainly  look- 
ing  for  the  expected  reinforcements ;  for  Bulow 
found   it  impossible  to  surmount  the  impediments 
of  a  long  road  through  a  difficult  country,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington   was  himself,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, waging  a  Herce  contest  with  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Ney.      in  the  mean  time,  Napoleon  had 
formed  a  plan  for  bringing  this  terrible  engage- 
ment to  an  end,  by  one  of  those  daring  and  skilful 
manoeuvres    which    he    had    seen   so   frequently 
crowned    with  success.      He   concentrated    upon 
Ligny,  which  fronted  the  centre  of  the  Prussian 
line,   eight   battalions   of    the    Imperial    Guard, 
thrown  into  one  formidable  column,  supported  by 
four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  cuiras- 
siers, and  the  horse  grenadiers  of  the  guard.     Fa- 
voured by  the  approach  of  night,  this  numerous 
band  of  veterans,  the  elite  of  the  French  army, 
traversed  the  village  of  Ligny,  now  in  flames,  at 
the  charge-step,  threw  themselves  into  the  rapine 
in  front  of  the  heights,  and  began  to  ascend  them 
in  the  face  of  a  terrific  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  ; 
and  while  the  infantry  made  tremendous  efforts  to 
penetrate  the  centre  of  the  line,  several  charges 
of  the   Prussian  cavalry    were    repulsed   by   the 
French  cuirassiers.     In  one  of  these  which  was  led 
on  by  himself,  the  gallant  Blucher  narrowly  escap- 
ed death  oc captivity.  His  horse  havingbeen  struck 
dawn  by  a  musket  shot,  the  Marshal  fell  prostrate 
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on  the  ground,  where  he  lay,  stunned  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fall^  while  fliers  and  pursuers  passed 
over  him.  His  aid-de-camp  threw  himself  beside 
the  veteran,  determined  to  share  his  fate,  and  had 
the  precaution  to  cover  him  with  a  cloak,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  recognized  by  the  French.  The 
cuirassiers  passed  over  him  a  second' time,  audit 
was  not  until  they  were  repulsed  that  the  illustri- 
ous hero  was  providentially  extricated  from  a  fate^ 
which  might  have  been  productive  of  the  most 
disastrous  effects  on  the  campaign* 

Being  re-mounted,  and  finding,  to  use  his  own 
emphatic  words,  ^'  that  the  Prussians  had  lost  the 
field  but  not  their  honour,"  be  ordered  a  retreat  in 
the  direction  of  Tilly,  and  about  ten  o'clock  it 
commenced  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The 
artillery  being  disposed  in  front  of  the  line  could 
not  be  easily  withdrawn,  and  several  pieces  (fifteen 
according  to  the  Prussian  account,  but  forty  ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  French)  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  The  infantry  retired  with  such  order,  and 
in  such  strong  masses  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the 
French  cavalry,  wHo  soon  gave  up  the  pursuit. 
The  brave  Thielman,  who  maintained  himself  in 
Sombref  during  the  whole  of  the  action,  followed 
with  the  left  wing  on  the  succeeding  day,  and 
being  at  length  joined  by  Bulow's  corps^  Blucher 
concentrated  his  whole  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wavre^  ten  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle5  and  it  was  soon  placed  in  a^  condition  for 
renewing  the  action. 
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The  Prussians  lost  about  twenty  thousand  men 
in  this  sanguinary  engagement,  while  the  French 
stated  their  loss  at  only  three  thousand,  a  num- 
ber which  should  have  probably  been  quadrupled. 
But  the  results  were  not  of  that  decisive  nature  of 
which  Napoleon  bad  to  boast  upon  many  former 
occasions.  There  were  no  corps  cut  off  or  dis- 
persed, no  regiments  which  Hed  and  Hung  dowii 
their  arms,  while  the  defeated  army  was  in  iwo 
days  ready  again  to  take  the  field.  Indeed,  the 
chief  advantage  wjbich  Napoleon  derived  from  the 
battle  of  Ligny  was^  that  it  opened  the  campaign 
with  favourable  auspices  ;  but  the  hopes  that  this 
was  calculated  to  inspire  were  considerably  damped, 
by  the  reception  which  hi^  left  wing  had  experi- 
enced on  the  same  day  from  the  British  arqiy  at 
Quatre  Bras. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  considered  the  main- 
tenance of  this  position  as  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance, because  it  was  situated  at  the  intersection 
of  the  roads  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  and  from 
Nivelles  to  Namur,  by  which  the  British  commu- 
nicated with  the  Prussians  at  St.  Amand.  On  the 
evening  of  the  1 5th,  a  brigade  of  Belgians,  under 
the  Prince  of  Weimar,  had  been  driven  from  the 
ground  which  it  occupied  between  Quatre  Bras 
and  Frasn6,  by  the  advancing  enemy,  bat  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  a  reinforcement 
on  the  following  morning,  enabled  it  to  recover  its 
position.   When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  reached 
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the  ficene  of  ajction^  he  ordered  the  Belgians  again 
to  fell  back  on  Qaatre  Btas,  there  to  await  the  ar- 
rival^  of  the  troops  from  Brussels. 

The  ground  round  Quatre  Bras  is  intersected 
with  inolosures  then  covered  with  tall  cr ops^  which 
with  the  hedges^  rendered  is  extremely  dlMcult  for 
either  party  to  ascertain  the  strength  or  move* 
ments  of  their  opponents.  A  thick  and  extensive 
wood  called  Le  Bois  de  Bossu,  skirted  the  read 
to  Brussels,  on. the  right  of  the  British  position: 
along  the  edge  of  this  wood  was  a  hollow  way  or 
ravine ;  and  between  the  wood  and  the  enemy's 
position  were  several  fields  of  rye,  of  gigantic 
height.  The  possession  of  ihis  wood  became  a 
principal  object  of  contest  throughout  the  dajr. 

About half*past  two  o'clock, the  3d  and  5th  divi- 
sions, under  General  Alten  and  Sir  Thomas  Picton, 
with  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  reached  the  scene  of 
action,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  nearly  thirty 
miles.  The  actbn  had  already  commenced  by  the 
most  strenous  efforts  of  the  French  tirailleurs  to 
dislodge  the  Belgians  from  the  Wood  of  Bossu, 
which  would  enable  the  enemy  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  forces  that  were 
coming  up,  and  in  this  attempt  they  had  momen^ 
tary  success.  The  British  and  Brunswickers,  as 
they  arrived,  took  post  near  Quatre  Bras,  present- 
ing a  front  to  the  enemy  at  their  first  onset  of  about 
18,000  men.  The  1st  battalion  of  the  96th  (rifle- 
i)  was  instantly  detached  to  drive  the  French 
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from  the  wood  :  they  succeeded,  and  left  it  in 
possession  of  three  companies  of  Brunswickers,  but 
they  in  turn  were  driven  from  this  important  post, 
which  was  again  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  at 
the  same  time  advanced  in  great  force  upon  the 
causeway  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  and  on  the 
intersectinor  cross-road  from  Namur  to  Nivelles. — 
An  action  now  ensued  in  which  the  British  infantry 
(forscarcely  any  cavalry  had  come  up)  emulated  the 
glory  of  the  heroes  of  Minden,  and  bravely  stood 
their  ground  against  the  most  desperate  charges  of 
the  enemy.  The  French  division  of  General  Foy 
fifstadvanced  to  the  attack  ;  but  they  were  so  warm- 
ly received  by  General  Pack's  brigade  of  Picton's 
division,  (the.  1st  Boyals,  42d,  44th,  and  92d  regi- 
ments,) that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  in  dis- 
order. The  3d  battalion  of  the  Boyal  Scots  was 
ordered  by  Sir  Thomas  Picton  to  charge  a  column 
of  French  infantry,  which  they  routed ;  but  the  ene- 
my havingagain  formed  under theprotection of  their 
cavalry,  they  commenced  a  galling  fire  on  the  bat- 
talion which  d  id  considerable  execution .  The  French 
cuirassiers  then  made  six  or  seven  furious  charges 
upon  the  Boyals,  who  had  formed  into  square ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  make  the  slightest  im- 
pression on  this  gallant  body  of  men,  and  the  cui- 
rassiers were  compelled  to  retreat  in  disorder.  The 
42d  Highlanders  now  pushed  forward  in  line  after 
the  fugitives,  followed  by  a  battalion  of  Belgians. 
The  superior  ardor  of  the  Highlanders  outstripping 
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their  comrades^  ^ihey  were  suddeoly  assailed  by  h 
fttrong  column  of  French  lancers,  whom  the  hedges 
and  high  standing  corn  had  concealed  from  their 
view.  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Macara  instantly  ordered 
the  regiment  to  form  a  hollow  square ;  but  so  sud- 
den was  the  attack  of  the  enemy^  that  in  perform^ 
ing  the  evolution,  two  companies  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  lancers,  while  in  the  act  of  falling 
in.  Desperate  billt  ineflfiectual  charges  were  now 
made  on  the  square  :  many  indeed  were  mowed 
down,  including  their  brave  Colonel,*  but  the  sur« 
vivors  remained  firm  as  a  rock.  Lieutenant-Co^ 
louel  Dick,  though  wounded  by  a  mus^ket-ball, 
now  assumed  the  command^  and  forming  his  men 
into  a  diminished  square,  awaited  another  attack. 
The  lancers  again  made  a  desperate  onset;  but  the 
gallant  Scots  stood  like  a  wall  of  adamant,  many  of 
them  fighting  back  to  back  until  they  were  cut 
down.  Lieutenant^olonel  Dick  fainting,  at  length, 
from  the  loss  of  blood,. was  succeeded  fn  the  com- 
mand by  Major  Davidson,  who  had  been  previ-^ 
ously  wounded  twice  ;  6ut  he  continued  the  une- 
qual conte&t,  till  the  lancers  were  put  to  flight, 
and  he  received  his  death-wound  near  the  close  of 


•  Sir  Robert  Macara  haviirg  been  wounded,  was  In  the  act  of 
being  carried  off  the  field  by  four  of  his  men,  when  they  wero- 
sorrounded  and  made  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  Perceiving  by 
the  Colonel's  numerous  decorations,  that  he  was  an  officer  of  rank, 
and  possibly  considering  the  difficulty  of  detaining  him  as  a  pri^ 
•oner,  they  immediately  cut  him  down  with  his  faithful  attendants^ 
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the  action*  Of  572  men  of  which  this  brave  regi- 
ment consisted  on  entering  the  field,  284  were  kill- 
ed or  wounded. 

The  gr/eat  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  cavalry 
and  artillery,  enabled  them  at  the  same  time  to 
make  furious  attacks  on  other  parts  of  the  British 
pjosition.      But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  his 
post  at  a  station  from  which  he  could  mark  every 
movement,  and  though  often  in    the  hottest  of 
.  the  fire,  he  delivered  his  orders  with  as  much  cool- 
ness and  precision,  as  if  the  actors  in  this  scene  of 
death  were  manoeiuvring  at  a  review.    The  French 
cuirassiers  made  a  dash  down  the  causeway  leading 
to  Brussels  to  carry  two  guns  by  which  it  was  de- 
fended, the  success  of  which  woiild  have  enabled 
them  to  penetrate  to  the  very  centre  of  the  British 
position;  and  in  this  effort  they  displayed  the  most 
dauntless  bravery.     Some  squadrons  of  Brunswick 
horse  attempting   in   vain  to   resist  the  torrent^ 
were  compelled  to  retreat  along  the  high  road 
through  the  village  of  Quatre  Bras,  closely  pursu- 
ed by  the  cuirassiers.    But  here  the  French  cavalry  : 
met  an  unexpected  salute  from  the  Q2d  Highland- 
ers, who  bad  been  posted  since  the  commencemeut 
of  the  action  in  a  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  road  to 
cover  the  artillery.     The  regiment  waited  with  the 
greatest  coolness  till  the  Brunswickers  had  cleared 
them,   and  the  pursuing  enemy  were  at  the  very 
muzzles  of  their  guns,  when  they  poured  in  a  vol- 
lej^upou  them  with  such  decisive  effect,  that  every 
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maD  ID  the  direction  of  their  fire  was  destroyed^  and 
a  complete  chasm  made  in  the  front  and  rear  ranks 
of  the  squadrons  that  were  galloping  by. — ^The 
few  in  advance  rushed  forward  to  the  spot  where 
Lord  Wellington  was  stationed  in  the  midst  of  his 
staff,  but  they  were  to  a  man  killed  or  taken  ;  and 
the  rear,  disconcerted  by  their  unlodked-for  recep- 
tion, turned  their  horses  and  fled:  they,  however, 
quickly  formed  to  charge  again,  supported  by  in- 
fantry. The  92d  now  leaped  from  the  ditch,  bat 
as  they  advanced  they  received  a  volley  from  a 
house  and  garden  in  possession  of  the  French,  by 
which  the  staff  of  the  regimental  colours  was  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  the  ensign  who  carried  it  shot 
through  the  heart,  and  many  brave  men  were  kill- 
ed or  wounded:  Still  nothing  could  check  the  im- 
petuosity of  these  gallant  m^n.  They  rushed  for- 
ward under  a  most  tremendous  fire,  cleared  the 
house  and  garden  of  the  enemy,  and  pui^ued  them 
to  the  very  skirts  of^  the  wood :  this  success  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  their  brave  Co- 
lonel Oaineron,^  and  the  loss  of  22  other  officers 
and  270  men,  who  were  killed  or  wounded. 

*  Colonel  Cameron  had  been  much  distingaished  in  the  Pen- 
insular War,  particularly  m  the  action  of  Arroyo-del-MoHnb ; 
iOr  the  defence  of  the  pass  of  Maya  ;  in  the  brilliant  action  near 
Bayoniie ;  in  crossing  the  river  Gave  de  Mouline  a^  Arriverete ; 
and  in  compelling,  at  the  head  of  his  brave  regiment,  a  very  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  town  of  Aire.  For  these 
services  his  Majesty  had  granted  to  Colonel  Cameron,  his  royal 
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One  brignde  of  the  Guards  under  General  Mait- 
land,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  their  adversaries,  halt- 
ed, formed,  and  with  three  cheers  rushed  into  the 
wood  ;  while  the  other  formed  a  square  in  front  of 
it,  and  repelled  reiterated  charges  of  the  enemy's 
'  cavalry.  A  singular  conflict  now  ensued  ;  every 
ditch,  every  tree,  every  bush  was  contested  ;  and 
the  enemy  made  a  riv^ilet  which  runs  through  the 
wood,  a  point  of  determined  and  deadly  defence, 
but  they  were  ultimately  driven  into  the  plain: 
and  now  a  struggle  of  a  different  description  en- 
sued* As  the  Guards,  disordered  by  the  nature  of 
the  conflict,  issued  from  the  wood,  they  found  a 
division  of  French  infantry  ready  to  receive  them» 
Without  waiting  to  reform  their  line,  they  rushed 
with  iirdor  on  this  new  enemy.  The  French  re- 
coiled from  the  shock,  and  were  pursued  up  the 
rising  ground.  But  here  their  powerful  cavalry, 
perceiving  that*  the  brigade  was  unsupported, 
made  a  furious  charge  upon  them,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  form  square  under  such  circumstances 
being  ineffectual,  they  were  forced  to  retire  to  the 
wood,  pursued  by  the  French  dragoons.  The 
Guards  soon  rallying  under  protection  of  the  trees, 
poured  a  destructive  fire  on  the  advancing  enemy, 
which  made  them  fiy  in  disorder,  and  again  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack  of  the  infantry — b^t  they 
bad  to  retire  from  another  furious  charge  of  the 
cavalry;  and  these  manoeuvres  were  repeated  several 
tiroes,  the  Guards  being  unable  to  debouche  from 
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compatriot  wUb^€|  shotild  be  exhausted  by  his  owo 
misfortune. 

£ven  the  phlegmatic  Belgians  were  roused  by 
the  example  of  the  British  and  Germans  to  deeds 
of  extraprdinnry  heroism.  A.t  oqe  period  of  the 
battle  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  surrounded  and 
quade.  prisoner  by  the  enemy-  A  battalion  of  Bel- 
gians instantly  rushed  to  his  relief,  and  rescued 
him.  The  Prince  tore  off  the  insignia  of  his  order, 
and  threw  it  among  the  soldiers,  exelaimiug, — 
**  There,  my  brave  fellows,  you  have  all  deserved 
it!'*  They  immediately  fastened  the  star"  to  their 
colours,-  and  shouting  ^^  the  Prince  for  ever!"  swore 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  man.  Their  sincerity  was 
instantly  put  to  the  test,  by  a  galling  fire  which 
was  poured  on  them  by  the  enemy,  and  many  of 
them  fell  while  pronouncing  the  oath.  TJie  Br ans-* 
wickers,  headed  by  their  gallant  Duke,  were 
throughout  the  day  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  had  accompanied  JUprd  Wei* 
lington  from  Brussels,  and  he  expressed  an  anxiott» 
wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  French 
in  equal  force  with  his  ow4i  troops.  That  wish  was 
gratified,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  life  which  had 
been  devoted  to  the  independence  of  his  native 
country,  and  the  cause  of  Europe.  After  repeat- 
edly defeating  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  his  brave 
Brunswickers,  and  receiving  several  wounds,  he 
fell,  about  seven  o'clock,  by  a  case-shot,  which 
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haste  for  the  Irt  corps^  wbe»,  to  his  utter  ai^toiiidl^ 
meat,  he  learned  that  Napoleon  had  already  diis- 
posed  of'  it>-  toeiiabh^  him  to  carry  the  position  6f 
the  Prussians  at  St*  Amand.  For  a  moment  the 
French  Marshal  was  confounded  :  but  recalling 
all  his  self-possession^  he  brooght  int6  actiori  tb^ 
whole  of  his  resennes^  add  lied  them  in  persbn  against 
Sir  .James  Kempt^s  brigade  of  the  Sth  division^ 
which  consisted  of  the  28th^^d,  70th,  and  95th 
regiments;  The  cuirassiers  and  lancers  advanced 
with  their  accastomed  bravery,  but  they  were  again 
forced  to  fly;  from  the  overwhelmiofg  fire  of  this 
gallant  brigade.  The  28th  regiment,  formed  in 
sqttarey:had-tO(  fire  from  three  sides  at  the  same 
time,  the  lancers  having  presented  themselves  on 
one  side,  and  the  cuirasl^iets  dn  the  two  others.' 
They  were  assailed  by  repctated  charges  of  the  ca* 
vaky,  but  as  the  front>rank  men  fell  under  the 
sabre  or  lance,  their  places  were  instatitly  supplied 
from  ihe  rear,  and'  a»  their  numbers  diminished,  the 
square  was  gradually  lessened ;  but  not  a  single 
opening  was  left  for  the  enemy  to  penetrate,  and 
their  incessant  and  well-directed  fire  finally  repuls- 
ed their  assailants.  Sir  Thomas  Picton  now  order- 
ed the  brigade  to  advance  in  squares  against  the 
flying  enemy,  as  many  squadrons  of  cavalry  still 
hovered  round  them,  and  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  have  deployed.  In  this  manner,  the  bri*- 
gade  advanced  against  a  mass  of  infantry  whose 
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centre  they  instantly  pierced^  and  then  deploying, 
charged  in  line.  The  French  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion ;  the  baggage^  camp-followers,  and 
wounded,  crowded  the  road  to  Charleroi,  circulat- 
ing every  where  that  the  English  were  at  their 
heels.  But  the  cuirassiers  of  General  Roussel 
again  interposed  to  check  the  advance  of  the 'Bri- 
tish, and  cover  the  retreat  of  the  French  infantry 
fo  their  position  on  the  heights  of  Frasn6.  The 
British  now  made  several  vigorous  attempts  to  car- 
ry those  heights,  in  which  they  would  have  proba- 
bly succeeded,  but  for  the  return  of  the  1st  corps 
from  St.  Amand,  which  gave  to  the  French  an 
immense  superiority.  Night  terminated  the  con<> 
flict,  and  both  armies  bivouacked  on  the  positions 
which  they  respectively  occupied. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  sanguinary  engage- 
ment, was  stated  in  the  London  Gazette  to  be  3,018 
killed  and  wounded.  That  of  the  French  was  ac- 
knowledged in  their  bulletin  to  be  4,200.  No  de- 
cisive tesult  was  the  immediate  consequence,  but  it 
erowned  the  allied  forces  with  imperishable  renown. 
With  inferior  numbers,  hastily  formed  after  a  most 
fatiguing  march,  and  almost  without  cavalry  or 
artillery,  they  resisted  for  seven  hours  with  unsha- 
ken intrepidity,  the  reiterated  and  murderous 
charges  of  Marshal  Ney's  force,  well  furnished  in 
both  the  arms  of  which  the  British  were  nearly 
destitute.  Byth^  heroic  valour  Brussels  was  pre- 
served, a  body  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
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meD  completely  paralyzed^  which^  if  united  with 
the  French  force  at  the  battle  of  Liguy^  might  have 
completely  annihilated  the  Prussian  army ;   and 
the  connection  was  maintained  between  the  Allied 
Generals  which  led  to  the  singularly  decisive  re- 
sults of  the  battle  of  the  18th.  •    Marshal  Ney  at- 
tributed his  want  of  success,  with  some  shew  of 
reason,  to  the  imprudence  of  his  master,  in  with- 
drawing the  first  cprps  from  his  support  at  the 
moment  when  he  most  needed  their  assistance, 
and  ending  them  back  again  when  that  assistance 
had  became  useless.  *  He  insisted  that  the  Empe- 
ror should  have  first  bent  his  principal  force  to  the 
destruction  of  the  English  army,  leaving  a  corps 
of  observation  to  watch  Marshal  Blucher,  and  then 
the  possesion  of  Quatre-Bras  and  Genappe  would 
have  given  him  the  opportunity  of  crushing  the 
Prussians  in  their  turn.     B^ut  whoever  considers 
the  actual  situation  of  the  different  armies  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  must  be  convinced  thieit  the 
Marshal's  plan  would  have  been  attended  with 
equal,  if  not  superior  difficulties  to  that  which  had 
been  adopted  ;  for  if  Ney  himself,  with  a  superior 
force,  was  unable  to  overthrow  the  dislocated  co- 
lumns of  the  British  as  they  arrived  on  the  field  of 
Quatre-Bras,  how  could  a  mere  corps  of  observa- 
tion   have  prevented   Marshal   Blucher,  at  the* 
head  of  a  concentrated  force  of  80,()00  men,  from 
flying  to  the  aid  of  Lord  Wellington  ?  The  impru- 
denceof  Napoleon  consisted  not  in  his  plan  of  attack 
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(for  it  was  the  wisest  which  oader  allcircumstaQces 
hecoqld  have  adopted^)  but  io  attacking  them  at 
all.  His  grand  ecror  appears  to  have  been^.that 
he  csilliiiiated  at  too  cheap  a  rate^  the  skill  of  >  the 
Genejrals  and  the  valour  of  the  troops  opposed  to 
him^  He  should  have  koown  that  they  were  meii 
of  a,  very  different  character  from  those  who  in  the 
days  of  his  glory,  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  his 
name>  and  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  fled  al- 
most resistless  from. the  fury  of  his  onset.  The 
talisman  by  which,  he  had  wrought  his  wonders^ 
had  lost  its  virtue  ;  he  had  been  shorn  of  his 
strength,  and  become  w^ak  like  anther  men; 
ai^d  nothing  now  would  serve  to  accomplish  his 
mighty  object^  but  superior  skill,  saperiar  eou« 
rage,  or  an  overwhelming  force  of  numerical 
strength.  To  the  divided  army  of  the  Allies  he 
was  .able  to  present  superior  numbers;  but  the 
w^  and  well  executed  arrangements  of  the  British 
and  Prussian  commanders,  rendered  this  ad  van-* 
tage  of  little  value.         « 

Napoleon^  however,  pretended  to  draw  the 
most  brilliant  auguries  from  the  events  of  the  day, 
of  which  gasconading 'Statements  were  transmitted 
to  Paris.  Marshal  Soult  in  a  despatch  to  Davoust, 
the  Minister  at  War,  says,  ^^  The  Emperor  has 
succeeded  in  separating  the  line  of  the  Allies. 
Wellington  and  Blucher  saved  themselves  with 
difficulty.  The  effect  was  theatrical.  In  an  in- 
stant the  firing  ceased^  and  the  enemy  was  routed 
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in  all  direotionfiL^'  Another  despatch^  speakiag  of 
ihe  two  battles,  says^  ^^  Tiie  noble  lord  must  have 
been  confounded.  Whole  bands  of  prisoncirs  are 
taken.  They  do  not  know  what  is  become  of  their 
commanders.  The  rout  is  complete  on  this  side, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  hear  again  of  the  Prussians 
for  eome  time,  even  if  they  should  ever  be  able  to 
raUy.  As  for  the  English  we  shall  9ee  now  what 
"will*  become  of  them«    The  Eviperor  is  here  I" 

Napoleon  appeared  indeed  to  act  under  the 
impression  that  Blucher's  army  would  not  again 
be  able  to  take  the  field  until  he  had  completely 
routed  the  JSritish ;  for  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  battle  -of  Ligny,  he  made  a 
movement  to  his  left  to  join  Marshal  Ney  with 
his  whole  force,  with:  the  ex^ption  of  the 
third  corps,  consisting  of  about  Uurty  thousand 
man,  under  Grouchy  and  YandanifBe^  who  were 
ordered  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Prussians  .at 
Wavre4  The  British  army  at  Quatre  Bras,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
its  cavalry,  artillery,  and  several  divisions  of  in>* 
fantry,  and  the  night  of  the  16th  was  qpent  in  pre- 
parations for  renewing  the  combat  on  the  following 
day,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  melancholy 
duty  of  committing  to  the  earth  the  remains  of 
tbaif  fallen  comrades.  But  a  despatch  from  Mar* 
flhal  Blucher,  which  arrived  at  ten  o^dock  on  the 
morning  cf  the  17th,  annonnced  the  retreat  of  the 
PrMsian  army  ;  and  the  intuiUve  mind  of  the  Bri* 
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tish  chief  instantly  foreseeing  that  Napoleon  would 
direct  the  whole  weight  of  his  force  against  Qua- 
tre  Bras,  he  resolved  to  make  a  corresponding 
movement,  and  retire  to  a  position  which  would 
again  place  him  in  communication  with  the  gal- 
lant veteran.  The  orders  for  this  purpose  were 
carried  into  effect  with  such  promptitude,  that 
before  eleven  o'clock  all  the  troops  were  on  the 
road  to  the  forest  of  Soignies,  the  cavalry  cover- 
ing the  rear. 

The  British  had  scarcely  commenced  their  re- 
trograde movement  when  the  whole  French  army 
appeared  drawn  out  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
heights  of  Frasn6:  but  when  they  beheld  the 
columns  retiring  which  they  had  expected  imme- 
diately to  engage,  they  made  little  doubt  that  the 
English  were  in  full  march  to  embark  at  Antwerp. 
Napoleon  now  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  pursue 
an  enemy  whom  he  considered  as  already  van- 
quished. The  cuirassiers  and  lancers,  forming  his 
advanced-guard,  pressed  close  on  the  rear  of  the 
British,  amidst  torrents  of  rain  which  rendered  the 
roads  almost  impas^ble.  This,  however,  proved 
a  favourable  circumstance  for  the  retreating 
troops,  as  the  fields  were  so  deep  that  the  French 
cavalry  were  unable  to  harass  their  flanks,  and 
they  were  forced  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the 
centre,  which  occupied  the  high  road.  They  of- 
fered no  serious  annoyance  unless  near  Genappe^ 
a  small  town  situated  near  the  causeway  to  BruA^ 
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Beh,  which  passes  through  its  confined  street^  and 
crosses  the  Dyle,  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  over 
a  long  and  narrow  bridge,  forming  a  defile  very 
unfavourable  for  a  retreating  army.  A  body  of 
lancers  here  attacked  the  rear  of  the  British  while 
they  were  engaged  in  filing  through  the  village. 
The  Earl  of  Uxbridge  ordered  the  7th  hussars  to 
attack  the  French.  They  advanced  intrepidly  to 
the  charge,;  but,  from  the  length  of  the  enemy's 
weapons,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  drawn 
up,  having  each  flank  well  secured,  with  a  mass  of 
cavalry  in  the  rear,  the  British  were  repulsed.  A 
second  gallant  charge  of  the  hussars  met  with  a 
similar  result;  but  Lord  Uxbridge  perceiving  that 
the  lancers  were  somewhat  disordered  by  the  viva* 
city  of  the  attack,  ordered  up  the  Life  Guards  and 
Oxford  Blues  to  the  assault.  The  long  swordis^ 
strong  horses,  and  tall  men  of  these  fine  regiments 
effected  what  the  light*armed  troops  hkd  been  una* 
ble  to  accomplish.  Their  weighty  charge  bore  down 
all  resistance ;  the  lancers  and  cuirassiers  fled  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to 
molest  the  retreating  army.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  Duke  of  Wellington  led  his  forces  to 
a  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo. 

His  Grace  had  caused  a  plan  of  this,  and  other 
military  positions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brus- 
sels to  be  drawn  some  time  before  by  Colonel  Car- 
michael  Smith,  the  chief  engineer.  He  now  called 
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for  that  sketch,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
William  Delancey  and  Colonel  Smith,  made  his 
dispositions  for  meeting  the  onset  of  the  enemy. ^ 
The  Duke  then  despatched  a  courier  to  Marshal 
Blucher,  stating  that  he  expected  to  be  attacked, 
and  requesting  the  co-operation  of  as  many  diri- 
sions  as  he  could  spare,  an  invitation  which  the 
gallant  veteran  was  not  slow  to  accept.  He  then 
established  his  head-quarters  at  a  little  inn  in  the 
village  of  Waterloo,  about  a  mile  in  rear  of  the 
position,  while  the  trOops  slept  upon  their  arms  on 
the  summit  of  a  gentle  declivity,  chietly  covered  ^ 
with  standing  corn*  The  French  forces  did  not 
arrive  for  some  hours  after.  As  they  gradually 
came  up,  they  occupied  a  ridge  nearly  opposite  to 
the  British  position,  the  neighbouring  hamlets  being 
also  crowded  with  their  numerous  troops.  It  was 
nearly  twilight  when  Napoleon  with  his  advanced- 
guard,  reached  a  little  farm-house  called^  CaiUou^ 
about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  La  Belle  Alliance, 
where  he  established  his  head -quarters. 

*  The  plan,  itself  a  rolique  so  precious^  was  rendered  yet  more 
80,  by  being  found  in  the  breast  of  Sir  William  Delancej's  coat« 
when  he  fell,  and  stained  with  the  blood  of  that  gallant  officer.  It 
is  now  in  the  careful  preservation  of  Colonel  Carmicbael  Smyth, 
by  whom  it  was  originally  sketched, 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

State  and  Feelings  of  the  Hostile  Armies,  daring  the  Night  pre- 
ceding the  Baltl©  of  Waterloo.— Description  of  the  Field.-— 
Arrangement  of  the  British  Army  on  the  Heights  of  Mont  Saint 
Jean. — Napoleon  draws  up  his  Forces  on  the  Heights  of  La 
Belle    Alliance. — ^Commencement   of  the  Battle.— Dreadful 
Conflict  at  the  Chateau  of  Hougoumont.— Braye  Defence  of 
the  British  Foot  Guards.— Attack  on  the  Right  Wing  repulsed. 
— Preparations  for  a  General  Attack  on  the  LefVand  the  Cen- 
tre.— Gallant  Conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton. — ^His  Death  and 
Chaicacter. — The  Scotch  Greys,  and  92nd  Highlanders, — ^Bril- 
liant Charge  of  Sir  William  Poifsonhy's  Brigade. — Death  of 
Sir  William  Ponsonby. — ^Napoleon  orders  a  vigorous  Attack  on 
the  Brxtish  Centre. -^Capture  of  La  Haye  Sainte.— The  French 
ascend  the  Heights  of  Mont  Saint  Jean, — ^The  British  Squares 
are  impenetrable  to  the  most  desperate  Attacks  of  the  Cuiras- 
siers.—The  30th  and  73d  Regiments. — Affecting  Anecdote. — 
Heroism  of  C<4,  Halket.— Energy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.— 
Critical  Situation  of  the  British  line.— Brilliant  Charge  of  the 
Household  Brigade,  under  Sir  John  Elley. — Overthrow  of  the 
Cuirassiers. — ^Death  of , several  gallant  Officers. — Fresh  Attack 
on  the  Right  Wing  defeated. — Arrival  of  the  Prussian  Corps 
under  Bulow.-^Attack  of  Wavxe  by  Marshal  Grouchy. — ^Na- 
poleoa  determines  to  persevere,  and  again  attacks  the  Cen- 
tre.—The  Duke  of  Wellington  charges  the  Enemy  in  Person, 
and  fiecovers  thirty  Pieces  of  Cannon,  which  had  fallen  into 
their  hands.--MarBhal  Blucherwith  the  Prussians,  appears 
on  the  Enemy's  Right  Flank.— Napoleon  brings  forward  his 
Imperial  Goard,  and  orders  a  fresh  Attack  on  the  British  Cen- 
tre.—They  advance   against  the  Heights.-  Heroic  Conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.— Irresistible  Charge  of  the  British 
Foot-Guards.— Destruction    of   the    Old    Guard.— Napoleon 

*  abandons  the  Field  of  Battle.— Grand  Charge  of  the  whole 
VOL   Xr.  4   k.  <iHAP.    XLVII. 
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British  Line. — ^They  carry  the  Heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 
— The  62nd,  7l8t,  and  9dthfRegiments.— Immense  Capture 
of  Artillery. — Successful  Attack  hy  the  Prussians  on  Count 
Lohau.— Total  Rout  of  the  French  Army.— Meeting  of  the 
Allied  Generals. — Blucher  undertakes  the  pursuit  of  the  Ene- 
my.— Flight  of  Napoleon. — Hie  Prussians  capture  the  re- 
maining Baggage  and  Artillery  of  the  French  at  Crenappe. — 
Dreadful  Scene  at  the  Bridge  of  Charleroi. — Dispersion  of  the 
:^rench  Army.— Grouchy's  Retreat.— Conduct  of  the  British 
Troops  after  the  Battle.-^Dreadful  Loss  on  both  Sides, .  in  this 
sanguinary  Conflict. — Official  Returns  of  the  Loss  of  the 
British. — ^Reflections  on  this  memorable  Campaign. — State  of 
Brussels  and  Antwerp. — ^Proceedings  in  the  British  Parliament 
relative  to  the  splendid  Triumph. — ^Honours  and  Rewards 
conferred  Upon  the  Victors. 

X  HE  night  previous  to  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, was  a  fit  prelude  to  the  fury  and  carnage  of  the 
coming  day  :  the  tempest  raged  and  the  thunder 
rolled  unremittingly 9  with  such  sheets  of  lightning 
and  deluges  of  rain  as  are  seldom  seen  but  in  tro- 
pical climates.  Both  armies  had  to  sustain  the  rage 
of  the  elements  without  means  either  of  shelter 
or  refreshment.^     The  British  soldiers  were  up  to 

*  A  letter  from  an  officerof  the  95th  thus  describes  the  manner  in 
which  he  passed  this  memorable  night. — ''The  whole  of  the  I7th» 
indeed  until  late  the  next  morning,  the  weather  continued  dread- 
fah  and  we  were  starving  with  hunger,  no  provisions  having  been 
served  out  since  the  march  from  Brussels.  While  five  officers 
who  composed  our  mess  were  looking  at  each  other  with  the  most 
deplorable  faces  imaginable^  one  of  the  men  brought  us  a  fowl  he 
had  plundered,  and  a  handful  of  biscuits,  which,  though  but  little, 
added  to  some  tea  we  boiled  in  a  camp  kettle,  made  us  more  com- 
fortable ;  and  we  huddled  up  together,  covered  ourselves  with 
straw,  and  were  soon  as  soundly  asleep  as  though  reposing  on  beds 
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their  knees  in  mud^  and  many  of  the  officers  lay 
down  on  this  comfortless  bed,  in  their  ball-dresses, 
which  they  had  been  unable  to  change.  The  men 
Yfere^  employed  during  the  intervals  of  rest  in 
cleansing  their  arms,  distributing  ammunition,  and 
making  other  necessary  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching conflict,  which  they  had  cause  to  con- 
template with  feelings  depressed  be^ow  their  ordi- 
nary tone*  A  toilsome  advance  and  bloody  action 
had  been  attended  with  no  immediate  result,  but 
a  retreat  equally  laborious.  The  defeat  of  the 
Prussians  had  left  the  enemy  at  liberty  to  assail 
them  separately  with  superior  forces,  while  more 
than  half  of  their  own  army  was  composed  of 
foreigners,  on  whose  fidelity  the  British  could  not 
implicitly  depend.  To  these  glopmy  reflections, 
thejrhad  indeed  to  oppose  the  most  enthusiastic 
reliance  on  the  talents  of  their  renowned  leader, 
their  own  native  undaunted  coui'age,  and  a  stern 
resolution  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  king 
and  country,  leaving  the  result  to  the  All- wise. 
Disposer  of  events.  The  French  soldiere  were 
animated  by   feelings  of  a  very  different  kind; 


of  down.  I  awoke  lobg  before  day«>lighty  and  fimnd  myself  in  a 
bad  state  altogether,  being  completely  wet  tbrougb  in  addition  to 
other  ills.  Fortunately,  soon  alter  this^  I  found  my  way  to  a  shed, 
of  which  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  our  commandant,  had  taken  pos- 
session, where  there  was  a  fire^  and  in  which  with  three  or  four 
others  I  remained  until  the  rain  abated,  and  the  sun  made  hw 
appearance  to  view  the  mighty  struggle  which  was  to  determv^ 
the  fate  of  Europe.'^  -    - 
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all  among  tbem  was  glow  and  triumph — '^  The 
Prussians  were  annihilated,  the  British  defeated^ 
and  the  Great  Lord  astounded." — They  affected  to 
fear  that  the  English  would  not  halt  till  they 
reached  their  vessels — nothing  was  more  certain 
than  that  the  Belgian  troops  would  join  the  Em- 
peror in  a  mass ;  and  not  a  doubt  was  entertained 
that  Napoleon  would  enter  Brussels  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  With  such  illusions  the  French 
soldiers  amused  themselves^  and  they  appeared 
chiefly  to  regret  the  tempest,  as  it  afforded  to 
the  despairing  enemy  the  means  of  retiring 
unmolested. 

The  whol^  of  the  French  troops  had  come  up 
during  the  aight,  to  join  in  the  expected  pursuit; 
but  how  great  was  their  astonishment,  when^  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  they  beheld  the  British  army 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  opposite 
heights.  Napoleon  exclaimed  with  apparent  exul- 
tation, Ahje  le$  tiens  dome,  ce$  Anglois  /"  (I  have 
them  Ht  last,  these  English !)  He  instantly  pro- 
ceeded with  his  Usual  quickness,  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  approaching  combat, 
and  having  compelled  a  farmer  named  La  Coste, 
who  lived  at  the  house  called  Belle  Alliance^ 
to  act  as  his  guide,  he  ascended  an  Eminence,  and 
acquainted  himself  with  the  various  features  of  the 
surrounding  country,  every  observation  being  care- 
fully noted  in  a  map  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
He  then  gave  orders  for  the  disposition  of  the 
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troops^  and  before  ten  o'clock  they  were  at  their  al- 
lotted stations.  A  courier  had  been  previously 
despatched  to  Marshal  Grouchy ,  with  orders  io 
attack  the  Prussian  position  at  Wavre  with  as 
mudi  vivacity  as  possible^  to  cross  the  Dyle^  and 
compel  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians  to  a  gene- 
ral action.  Though  he  must  have  been  conscious 
that  such  an  attempt  would  have  terminated  in 
the  utter  destruction  of  Grouchy's  corps^  yet  he 
conceived  any  sacrifice  necessary^  which  would  af« 
ford  him  a  considerable  chance  of  obtaining  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  by 
giving  full  employment  to  Blucher's  army. 

Th^  field  upon  which  was  now  to  be  fought  a 
batde,  the  most  singular  in  its  accompaniments^ 
attd  the  most  momentous  in  its  consequences,  of 
any  recorded  in  the  history  of  Europe,  fruitful  as 
its  pages  are  in  deeds  of  heroism  and  of  blood,  was 
not  £ar  distant  from  the  spot  where  Dumourier 
gained  the  first  victory .  of  fievolutionary  France, 
over  the  Austrians  under  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe 
Tesohen,  and  thus  opened  the  flood-gates  ior 
that  torrent  of  blocnlshed,  plunder  and  devastation, 
which,  impelled  by  republican  frenzy,  or  the  am- 
bition  of  a  despot,,  had  for  near  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  banished  peace  from  the  4Mtrth.  Now, 
though  the  scourge  of  war  had  spared  the  fruitful 
fields  of  Belgium  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
its  return  seemed  permitted  by  Providence,  to 
achieve  at  one  blow,  the  utter  destruction  of  that 
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military  tyranny,  by  which  France  had  so  long 
trampled  on  the  rights  and  independence  of  the 
other  Continental  States.  Here  it  was  that  the 
two  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  were  to  contend 
for  the  first  time  in  mortal  combat,  one  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  an  usurped  throne,  and  the  other 
for  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  from  the  horrors  of 
another  protracted  and  sanguinary  war,  which 
would  hare  been  the  too  probable  consequences  of 
his  adversary's  success.  Every  particular  con|lec^ 
ed  with  this  ever-memorable  event,  is  replete  with 
interest. 

The  road  from  Brussels  runs  through  the  forest 
of  Sbignies,  a  wood  composed  of  beech  trees  grow- 
ing very  close  together,  and  upon  issuing  from  the 
wood,  reaches  the  village  of  Waterloo.  Beyond 
this  point  the  wood  assumes  a  more! straggling  ap- 
pearance, and  about  a  mile  farther,  at  a  ridge  of 
heights  called  Mont  Saint  Jean,  the  trees  almost 
disappear,  and  the  country  becomes  quite  open. 
This  chain  of  heights  extends  for  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  corresponds,  with  a  i^imilar,  but  some- 
what higher  chain,  running  parallel  with  it.  The 
two  lines  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
valley  which  runs  between  them,  varying  in 
breadth  from  one  half  to  three  quarters. of  a  mile. 
The  declivity  on  each  side  is  for  the  most  part,  a 
gentle  slope,  diversified  by  a  number  of  undulat- 
ing banks,  which  seem  as  if  formed  by  the  action 
of  water,  though  the  valley  is  at  present  destitute 
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of  any  stream.  The  ground  is  traversed  by  two 
high  roads  or  causeways,  both  leading  to  Brussels, 
the  one  from  Charleroi,  through  6enappe>  and 
the  other  from  Nivelles.  On  reaching  tlj^  summit 
of  the  heights,  these  two  roads  unite  at  the  hamlet 
of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  which  is  at  some  distance  in 
the  rear  of  the  British  position.  The  farm  of  Mont 
Saint  Jean  is  closer  to  the  rear,  and  another  farm- 
house called  La  Haye  Sainte  is  situated  upon  the 
Charleroi  causeway,  near  the  foot  of  its  descent 
from  the  heights.  In  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
about  half  way  between  the  two  ridges,  and  con- 
siderably to  the  right  of  the  English  centre,  stood 
the  Chateau  de  Goumont,  or  Hougoumont,  an  old- 
fashioned  Flemish  villa,  with  a  tower  and  species 
of  battlement.  It  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
large  farm*-yard ;  and  on  th^  other,  it  opened  to  a 
garden,  fenced  by  a  brick  wall,  and  an  exterior 
hedge  and  ditch  :  the  whole  was  encircled  by  an 
open  grove  of  tall  beech  trees,  covering  a  space  of 
three  or  four  acres. 

The  British  army,  which,  deducting  its  losses  at 
Quatre-Bras,  did  not  exceed  64,000  men,  with 
120  pieces  of  artillery,  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines. 
The  right  wing,  commanded  by  Lord  Hill,  consist- 
ed of  the  2nd  and  4th  English  divisions,  under 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  Major 
General  Hinuber,  the  third  and  sixth  Hanoverians, 
and  the  first  Belgians :  its  extremity  was  station- 
ed at  Merke-Braine,  where  it  was  protected  by  an 
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enclofied  country  and  deep  ravines.  The  chateau 
of  Hougoumont,  which  stood  in  front  of  the  centre 
of  this  wing,  formed  a  very  strong  advanced  post. 
The  chaii^au  and  garden  were  occupied  by  the 
light  companiesof  theGuards,  under  Lord  Saltoun 
and  Col.  Macdonnell ;  and  the  wood  or  park,  by 
the  sharpHihooters  of  Nassau.  .  At  t^e  commence- 
ment of  the  action  the  right  wing  presented  the 
convex  segment  of  a  circle  to  the  enemy;  but 
as  the  French  gave  ground^  the  extreme  right 
came  gradually  rounds  and  the  curve  being  re- 
versed^  becatne  concave^  enfilading  the  field  of 
battle^  and  the  highroad  from  Brussels  to  Charle- 
roi  which  intersects  it.  The  centre,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  stationed  in  front  of  Mont 
Saint  Jean :  it  was  composed  of  the  Brunswick 
and  Nassau  troops,  with  the  Guards  under  Major 
General  Cooke,  and  the  8rd  English  division, 
commafided  by  Sir  Charles  Alton.  The  farm  of 
La  Haye  Sainte  served  as  a  key  to  the  centre :  it 
was  fortified  as  well  as  the  time  permitted,  and 
strongly  garrisoned  with  Hanoverians.  The  left 
wing  consisted  of  the  6th  and  6th  divisions  under 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  wilh  Generals  Kempt,  Lam- 
bert, and  Pack*  It  extended  to  Ter  la  Haye, 
which  it  occupied,  and  the  defiles  of  which  pro* 
tected  its  extremity,  and  prevented  it  from  being 
turned  :  its  extreme  flank  reached  the  hamlet  of 
Smouhen,  where  it  was  sufficiently  covered  by 
buildings,  inclosures,  ravines,  and  thickets.     From 
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hence  a  road  runs  to  Ohain,  and  the  woody  passes 
of  St.  Lambert,  through  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington kept  up  a  connnunicaiioti  with  the  Prus- 
sian army  at  Wavre.  The  front  line  was  composed 
of  the  elite  of  the  army — the  second  was  placed 
behind  the  declivity  of  the  heights  in  the  rear — 
the  cavalry  were  principally  posted  in  the  rear  of 
the  left  of  the  centre,  and  the  artillery  on  the 
heights  in  front.  In  case  of  disaster,  the  Wood 
of  Soignies  lay  within  two^  mles,  and  its  verge 
might,  by  a  few  resolute  troops,  be  defended 
against  almost  any  force. 

The  amount  of  the  French  army  on  the  heights 
of  La  Belle  Alliance  has  been  variously  stated. 
We  conceive  it  could  not  have  been  less  than 
ninety  or  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men;* 

*  The  Prussian, official  account  ^f  the  battle  stated  the  French 
army  at  120,000^  but  this  must  have  evidently  included  Grouchy's 
corps  which 'had  been  detached  against  Wavre.  On  the  other 
band  some  French  writers  have  stated  its  amount  at  a  much 
lower  standard  than  that  at  which  we  have  fixed  it  We  are 
inclined  to  let  the  decision  of  the  question  rest  on  Napoleon's 
bulletin,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  strength  of  his  own  army.  He 
saysy  "  We  estimated  the  force  of  the  English  army  at  80,000  men. 
We  supposed  that  the  Prussian  corps,  wMcA  might  be  in  line  towardg 
the  right,  might  be  15,000  men.  The  enemy's  force,  then, 
was  upwards  of  90,000  men,  our' t  iett  numerous  J*  The  obvi- 
ons  conclusion  is  that  his  army  must  have  amounted  to  what  we 
have  stated.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  from  the  returns  made 
to  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  that  the  number  of  troops  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  command  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  did 
not  exceed  6d,000;  nor  did  any  Prussian  corps  co-operate  with 
him  Ull  nearly  the  close  of  the  action,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel. 
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and  near  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  accom- 
panied this  powerful  force.  The  2d  corps  formed 
the  left  wing  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Jerome,  (the  ex-king  of  Westphalia.)  It 
leaned  its  right  upon  the  road  to  Brussels,  and  its 
left  upon  a  small  wood  wiihin  cannon  shot  of  the 
English  army.  The  1st  corps  was  in  the  centre, 
under  Counts  Reille  and  D'Erlon,  on  the  road  to 
Brussels,  and  opposite  the  village  of  Mont  St«  Jean. 
The  0th  corps,  under  Count  Lobau,  with  the  ca- 
valry of  General  D'Aumont,  was  kept  in  reserve, 
and  destined  to  proceed  in  rear  of  the  right,  to 
oppose  the  Prussian  corps  as  soon  as  they  should 
make  their  appearance  on  the  left  of  the  British. 
The  cavalry  and  the  Guards  were  in  reserve  in  the 
rear.  The  French  line  extended  two  miles,  that 
of  the  English  only  a  mile  and  a  half.  In  such  a 
confined  theatre  was  '^^his  terrible  battle  to  be 
fought,  and  this  may,  in  a  great  measure,  account 
for  its  sanguinary  consequences. 

A  short  time  before  the  conflict  began.  Napo- 
leon again  ascended  an  eminence,  upon  which  an 
observatory  had  been  lately  erected  by  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  from  >vhence  he  commanded  the 
whole  of  both  lines;  atid  he  seemed  forcibly  struck 
with  the  fine  appearance  of  some  of  the  British 
corps:  '^  How  steadily,"  said  he  to  his  aides-de- 
camp, ''these  troops  take  their  ground !  How  beau- 
tifully those  cavalry  form !  Observe  those  grey 
hor^ !    (the  Scotch  Greys)    Are  they  not  noble 
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troops  ?  Yet  in  half  an  hour  I  shall  cut  them  to 
pieces.''  All  the  combipations  for  the  attack  were 
now  made  under  liis  own  eye  with  great  skill  and 
rapidity^  being  completely  concealed  from  his  anta- 
gonists by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

The  British  army  awaited  \vith  an  anxiety  un- 
mixed with  fear,  the  result  of  these  mightyprepa- 
rations.^      Their    illustrious   chief  had    taken   a 

*  Mr.  Simpson  in  his  'Visit  to  Flanders/  furnishes  us  with  the 
following  illustration  of  what  we  have  asserted  in  the  text: — "  An 
Irish  officer  recounted  the  effect  of  the  wet  bivouack  on  him- 
self,  in  a  manner  which  gives  a  striking  view  of  the  high  feeling 
of  the  men  who  sustain  in  the  field  the  honour  of  our  country. — 
When  he  got  up  ahout  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  could  not 
stand  with  a  violent  shivering,  hut  fell  down  in  the  mud  again. 
He  made  several  efforts,  but  in  vain.  Without  dreaming,  when 
he  recounted  this  circumstance,  of  an  inference  favourable  to 
himself,  which  he  was  not  aware  that  I  was  drawing,  he  described 
his  feelings  to  be  those  of  perfect  agony,  arising  from  the  dread 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  his  duty.  An  hour  or  two,'  and 
•  a  little  brandy,  revived  him  ;  and  when  he  found  be  could  stand, 
his  relief  of  mind  amounted  to  the  most  exquisite  joy  he  ever  felt 
in  his  life.  The  enemy  was  full  in  view ;  be  distinctly  heard  the 
shout  of  "  Vive  l*Empereur,**  the  signal  for  the  tremendous  onset ; 
death  was  poming  on  in  its  most  terrific  aspect ;  in  the  gloom  of 
the  morning,  the  vast,  broad  and  deep  masses  of  the  enemy,  with 
their  mighty  reserves,  yetTurlber  and  further  back,  till  they  seem- 
ed to  meet  the  horizon,  appeared,  as  he  expressed  himself,  as  if 
the  Forest  of  Soignies  had  changed  its  situation :  yet  did  this  fear- 
less youth  feel  hb  heart  leap  for  joy,  when  he  found  himself  able 
for  the  honour  of  Ireland,  to  stand  up  to  the  coming  storm  ;  on 
higher  principles  yet,  than  the  Oneida  chief,  "  fearing  but  the 
shame  of /ear."  In  Paris,  I  heard  an  officer  of  the  9/3tli  with  the 
same  manly  absence  of  self-gratulation,  give  a  similar  account  of 
bis  own  trials.on  the  memorable  dawn  of  Waterloo.'*    The  same 
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8tantlyl>egan^  which  soon  spread  along  the  whole 
line,  and  an  immense  array  of  French  cnirassiers 
was  seen  sweeping  across  the  plain  ^to  embarrass 
the  British  deployments*  But  this  first  essay  was 
checked  by  a  brilliant  charge  of  the  Life  Guards 
and  Oxford  Blues,  which  in  a  moment  put  the 
enemy  to  flight.  The  ,2cl  corps  of  the  French 
army,  in  three  dirisions,  now^  advanced  towards 
the  British  right,  it  being  the  first  object  of  Napo« 
leon  to  get  possession  of  the  Chateau  of  Hougou- 
mont,  the  occupation  of  which  would  have  greatly 
facilitated  his  efforts  to  turn  this  wing.  Prince  Je- 
rome advanced  to  the  asisault  of  -this  important 
post  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men ;  but  after  a 
vigorous, contest  with  the  Nassau  troops  for  pos«-^ 
session  of  the  wood,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat* 
The  attack  was  almost  instantly  renewed  by  an 
equal  force  under  General  Poy,  whose  furious  pn*  » 
set  succeeded  in  driving  the  Nassau  troops  from 
the  wood,  and  the  chateau  itself  must  have  been 
carried  but  for  the  desperate  bravery  of  the  light 
companies  of  the  Guards  by  whom  it  was  defended. 
A  French  officer  and  a  few  of  his  men  actually 
forced  their  way  into  the  court-yard  where  Colo* 
nel  Macdonnell  fought  hand .  to  hand  with  the 
assailants ;  and  it  was  owing  to  an  exertion  of  per-  - 
sonal  strength,  on  the  part  of  this  gallant  officer, 
that  the  gates^  of  the  chateau  were  closed  against 
the  enemy.  Hougoumont  now  became  completely 
invested,  but  its  valiant  defenders  resolved  to  avail 
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themselves  to  the  utuiost  of  the  walls  and  deep 
ditches  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  assail- 
ants made  the  most  furious  efforts  to  force  the 
barriers,  but  every  attempt  was  defeated  by  the 
rapid  and  well-directed  fire  of  the  British.  Atone 
time  the  French  rushed  dauntlessly  through  a 
hedge  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  barrier  of 
the  garden ;  but  this  exterior  boundary  only 
masked  a  garden  wall,  which  was  loop-holed  and 
scaffolded,  and  all  who  penetrated  through  this 
opening  were  instantly  shot.  A  furious  contest 
raged,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  orchard,  every 
avenue  of  which  was  strewed  with  the  dead  or 
wounded.  Finding  all  other  means  to  penetrate 
the  chateau  unavailing,  the  French  brought  up 
some  howitzers,  the  shells  from  which  soon  set  the 
houses  on  fire,  together  with  a  large  hay-stack  in 
the  court-yard,  and  horrible  to  contemplate!  num- 
bers of  the  wounded  of  both  parties,  who  were  laid 
indiscriminately  in  one  of  the  out-houses,  perished 
in  the  flames.  Yet  the  intrepid  defenders  of 
Hougoumont,  though  surrounded  by  this  assem- 
blage of  horrors,  refused  to  yield  ;  but  when  they 
were  driven  by  the  flaoies  into  the  garden,  they 
maintained  the  combat  through  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  under  Colonels  Woodford  and  Macdonnel], 
and  never  permitted  the  enemy  to  advance  beyond 
its  precincts.  The  sanguinary  nature  of  this  dread- 
ful combat  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact,  that 
more  than  two  thousand  dead  and  wounded  lay 
around  this  post  in  a  very  short  space  of  time* 
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The  partial  success  of  the  enemy  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  wood,  which  in  a  great  measure 
separated  Hougoumont  from  the  British  line^  fa- 
voured a  desperate  attack  which  was  made  by  the 
remainder  of  Prince  Jerome's  corps  on  Lord  Wel- 
lington's right  wing.  This  movement  was  con- 
ducted in  the  most  formidable'  style  *  of  French 
tactics,  the  preparations  being  carried  on  under 
cover  of  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  were  driven 
from  the  burning  houses  towards  the  British  posi- 
tion. '  Artillery  dexterously  placed^  and  admirably 
served^  and  swarms  of  sharp-shooters,  endeavoured 
by  their  fire  to  thin  the  ranks,  and  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  opposing  battalions.  Heavy  bodies 
of  cuirassiers  and  lancers  advanced,  supported  by 
dense  columns  of  infantry,  marching  with  shoul- 
dered ipuskets  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  im- 
pression made  by  the  cavalry^  to  rush  forward,  and 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  broken  ranks  of 
the  British  by  musketry  and  the  bayonet.  The 
British  chief  was  aware  that  Napoleon  wodld  re- 
sort to  this  his  favourite  mode  of  attack^  and  he 
was  prepared  to  meet  it.  He  had  formed  his  bat* 
talions  into  separate  squares,  each  side* of  which 
was  four  men  deep,  and  the  squares  were  arranged 
alternately  like  the  spots  on  a  chess-board^  so  that 
each  of  those  in  the  rear  covered  the  interval  be- 
tween two  of  them  in  front.  It  was  impossible 
that  this  formation  could  be  broken  by  cavalry^  if 
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cavalry^  who  rushed  at  intervals  from'  the  rear, 
and  carried  -  havoc  through  the  enemy's  ranks ; 
while  those  squadrons  which,  less  daring,  stood  at 
gaze,  were  swept  off  in  hundreds  by  the  British 
artillery,  which  was  never  in  higher  order,  or  more 
distinguished  for  excellent  practice  than  on  this 
memorable  day.^  Still  undismayed,  fresh  squad- 
rons of  the  enemy  pressed  on  with  desperate  cou- 
rage, or  if  the  cavalry  attacks  were  suspended  for  a 
moment,  it  was  only  to  give  place  to  the  operations 
of  their  celebrated  artillery,  which,  at  one  hun- 
dred yards  distance,  played  on  the  British  squares 
with  the  most  destructive  execution.  The  cuiras- 
siers, meantime,  waited  like  birds  of  prey  to  dash 
at  any  point  where  the  slaughter  should  make  the 


"*  A  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  contains  the 
following  interesting  anecdote,  as  illustrative  of  the  manner  in 
nhich  this  branch  of  the  service  was  attended  to,  as  well  as  an 
honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  valor  of  the  enemy«  "  Major 
Lloyd  of  the  artillery,  with  another  officer,  was  obliged  to  take  re- 
'  fuge  in  our  square  at  the  time  these  charges  were  made,  being 
unable  to  continue  longer  «t  their  posts.  There  was  a  gun  be- 
tween our  battalion  and  the  Brunswickers,  which  had  j)een  drawn 
back:  this  Major  Lloyd  and  his  friend  discharged  ^ve  or  six 
times  1^  the  Prench  cavalry,  alternately  loading  it  and  retiring  to 
•the  square  as  circuinstances  required.  We  could  see  the  French 
.knocked  off  th^eir  horses  as  fast  as  they  came  up,  and  one  cannot 
refuse  to  call  them  men  of  singular  gallantry ;  one  of  them  in- 
deed, an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  seeing  a  gun  about  to  be 
•discharged  at  his  companions,  rode  at  it,  and  never  allowed  its 
fire  to  be  repeated  while  he  lived.  He  was  at  length  Jcilled  by  a 
Brunswick  rifleman,  and  certainly  saved  a  part  of  his  regiment  by 
this  act  of  self-devotion.''    ' 
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raad  to  Brusaels.  Preeeded  by  the  fire  of  their  im- 
mense  artillery  and  numerous  sharp««hooters^  vast 
columns  of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  seen  moving 
across-  the  plain  to  charge  on  different  poiots  at 
the  same  moment;  and  while  a  strong  body  advaoc* 
ed  to  the  attack  of  La  Hay6  Sainte^  the  key  of  the 
British  centre,  which  they  speedily  invested,  an- 
other pressed  on  towarda  the  heights  of  Mont.  St. 
Jean^  and  a  third  moved  on  Ter  la  ttaye  to  the 
left  of  the  position^  where  the  6th  and  6th  British 
divisions  were  posted^  with  some  Belgians,  and  abri- 
gade  of  heavy  dragoons^  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pictori.  The  mode  of  attack  on  this  point, 
was  of  the  most  tremendous  description,  and  was 
intended  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  be  a  battle  of 
cavalry  atid  cannon.  Headed  by  the  iron-clad 
cuirassiers,  on  whose  mail  the  musket  balls  were 
heard  to  ring  as  they  glanced  off,  without  injuring 
the  wearers,  the  French  infantry  ascended  the 
heights  where  the  remnant  of  Pack's  gallant  bri« 
gade,  (the  Boyal  Scots,  42d,  44th,  and  92d  regi- 
ments,) were  posted.  Some  Belgian  troops  were 
forced  to  give  way  before  the  rapid  onset  of  the 
enemy,  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  happen- 
ed to  be  in  that  part  of  the  field,  moved  up  the 
British  brigade  to  a  kind  of  natural  embrazure^ 
formed  by  a  hedge  and  bank  in  front  of  the  )ine^ 
and  from  thence  the  brave  Highlanders  and  their 
comrade  regiments  gave  the  enemy  a  reception  simi- 
lar  to  that  which  they  had  experienced  from  the 
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Guards  and  Bruuswickers  on  l^e right*  Sir  Tko- 
mas  Picton  now  advanced  to  supjrorttbis  corps  with 
Sir  James  Kempt's  brigade,  composed  of  the  28tfa^ 
32d,  79th,  and  9dth  regiments.  Vast  masses  of 
French  infantry  had  arrived  ai  this  time,  behind 
the  very  hedge  where  the  British  were  posted— 
their  muskets  were  almost  muzzle  to  muzzle,  and 
a  French  mounted  officer  attempted  to  seize  the 
colours  of  the  32d,  when  General  Picton  suddenly 
resolved  on  becoming  the  assailant,  and  promptly 
forming  his  division  into  squares,  he  rushed  through 
the  hedge,  and  attacked  the  advancing  columns 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  with  charged  bayonets. — 
Appalled  by  this  almost  unparalleled  act  of  intre- 
pidity, the  enemy  hesitated,  fired  a  volley,  and  fled; 
but  that  volley  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  noblest 
commanders  of  whom  the  British  army  could  boast. 
A  musket  ball  struck  the  right  temple  of  the  gal- 
lant Picton,  which  went  through  the  brain,  and  in 
a     moment    numbered     him    with     the    de^ad.^ 

*  Sir  Thomas  Picton  was  a  native  of  Pembrokeshire.  He  had 
just  attained  his  57tb  year,  and  had  served  forty< five  years  in 
the  army,  having  received  his  first  commission  in  1771,«a8  ensign 
in  the  12th  regiment  of  fo<)t.  He  was  first  employed,  in  active 
service  ,in  the  West  Indies,  ^  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  in  1796,  and  there  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  the  68th.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Trinidad 
in  1797,  and  during  his  administration  an  occurrence  took  place, 
which  gave  rise  to  some  foul  aspersions  on  his  character ;  but 
these  were  fully  rebutted  by  his  honourable  .acquittal  by  a 
British  Jury,  and  notwithstanding  the  malicious  persecution 
which  he  underwent  from  a  few  individuals,  the  inhabitants  of 
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'But    notwithstanding    this   disastrous  event,  the 
diTisioa  maintained  its  irresistible  charge  under  the 

Trinidad  were  so  sensible  of  the  benefits  wbicb  he  had  conferred 
on  the  island  daring  bis  governjnent,  that  they  voted  him  £5000 
as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem  and  gratitude.  But  when  sometime 
after,  their  capital  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.  Sir  Thomas 
devoted  the  dE5000  which  be  bad  received  from  them  to  the  relief 
of  the  unfortunate  iphabitants.  As  his  services  daring  the  Peninsu- 
lar war,  have  been  so  copiously  detailed  in  our  preceding  volumes* 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  they  were  of  so  v^oable  a  nature 
as  to  acquire  for  him  the  honourable  title  of  *'  Wellington's  right 
hand/'  He  joined  the  army  in  Flanders  at  the  particular  request 
of  the  Duke,  and  only  took  the  command  of  the  brave  5th  division 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  upon  which  occasion  he 
received  a  dangerous  wound,  which  he  concealed  from  all,  except 
his  faithful  valet. 

We  trust  the  following  lines  on  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  will  be  considered  an  appropriate  conclusion  of  this  short 
biographical  sketch.  They  are  from  the  classical  pen  of  Sir  Au- 
brey De  Vere  Hunt,  Bart. 

O!  give  to  the  Hero,  the  deuth  of  the  bra?e,— 

On  the  field,  wbeie  the  might 

Of  his  deeds  shed  a  light. 
Through  the  gloom  that  o'enhadows  the  grave. 

Let  him  not  be  laid  on  the  feverish  bed, 

There  to  waste  through  the  day, 

Uke  a  taper  away, 
And  live,  till  the  spirit  be  dead. 

O  BO  !    let  him  lie  on  Fame's  death-bed  of  pride: 
On  the  hoof-beaten  strand, 
,  With  a  sword  In  his  hand. 
And  a  fresh-welling  woond  in  his  side. 

No  ;-  not  with  the  stealth  of  disease  should  he  die— 

He  should  bound  o'er  the  flood 

Of  his  fame  and  his  blood. 
To  the  gloiy  that  waits  him  on  high  I 

Sach  fete,  gallant  Picton,  was  thine— when  the  few 

Who  survived  thee  in  fight. 

Won  the  day  by  the  light 
That  thy  deeds  shed  aioaad  WiiTSBLOo, 
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condact  of  Sir  James  Kempt^till  they  repulsed  the 
enemy  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  which  they  had 
nearly  attained. 

Before  the  French  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  this  furious  attack,  a  brigade  of  heavy 
British  dragoons,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Pon« 
sonby,  wheeled  round  the  extremity  of  the  cross- 
road, full  on  the  flank  of  the  foe.     It  was  composed 
of  the  Royals,  Greys,  and  Enniskillens — England^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  high  rivalry  and  irresisti- 
ble union.     The  92d  Highlanders,  (now  reduced 
to  two  hundred  men,)  had  at  this  moment  pierced 
the  centre  of  a  column  of  French  infantry  of  as 
many  thousands,  and  the  Greys  dashing  in  at  the 
opening,  the  two  regiments  cheered  each  other, 
shouting    ^^ Scotland  for  ever!"     The  cuirassiers 
and  lancers  now  advanced  to  save  their  infantry, 
and  the  Greys  being  reinforced  by  the  Royals  and 
Enniskillen  dragoons,  one  of  the  most  dreadful  ca- 
valry engagements  recorded  in  the  history  of  mo- 
dern warfare  ensued.      The  far-famed  cuirassiers 
maintained  a  long  and  murderous  struggle  against 
the  British  dragoons,  in  which  some  extraordinary 
feats  of    dexterity  and  courage   were  displayed. 
The  impenetrable  armour  of  the  French,  gave  them 
a  decided  advantage  over  their  antagonists,  who 
could  only  strike  at  their  neck  or  limbs.     But  after 
numbers  of  them  were  cut  down,  they  were  at 
length      forced    to    yield     to    the     determined 
valour  and  superior  strength  of  the  British  men 
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aod  lH>r$e0.    The  cuirassiers  and  laaoers  fled  in 
confusioo,  abandoning  their  artillery  and  infantry, 
while  nearly  3000  prisoners,  two  eagles,^  and  se- 
veral pieces  of  oannon,  rewarded  the  prowess  of 
the  Tictdrs. 

The  exultation  which  the  success  of  this  gallant 
brigade  was  calculated  to  inspire,  received  a  severe 
check,  by  the  fell  of  their  intrepid  leader.  Sir  Wil* 


*  One  of  the  eagles  was  taken  by  SeijeantEwart  of  die  Scotch 
Greys,  who  was  rewarded  for  his  gaHantry  by  a  commis^on;  Ibe 
other  by  Corporal  Franeis  S^les,  of  tiie  1st  (Bb3ral)  Dragoons. 
Seijeant  Ewart  thus  describes  the  particnlars  of  his  n^ble  ex«- 
ploit  "  We  charged  throngh  two  of  the  French  oolomns,  each 
abont  five  thousand;  it  was  in  the  first  charge  (took  the  eagle 
from  the  enemy ;  he  and  I  had  a  hard  contest  for  it;  he  thrust  M 
my  groin — ^I  parried  it  off,  and  cut  him  through  the  head ;  after 
whidi  I  was  attacked  by  one  of  their  lancers,  who  threw  his  lance 
at  me,  but  missed  the  mark  by  my  throwing  it  off  with  my  sword 
by  my  right  side ;  then  I  cut  him  from  the  chintipwards,  which 
went  thiough  his  teeth.  Next  I  was  attacked  by  a  foot  soldier^ 
who  after  firing  at  me  charged  me  with  his  bayonet-- but  he  very 
soon  lost  the  combat,  for  I  parried  it,  and  cut  him  down  through 
the  head ;  so  that  finished  the  contest  for  the  eagle.  After  which 
I  presumed  to  follow  my  comrades,  eagle  and  aU,  but  Was  stop^ 
ped  by  the  General,  saying  to  me,  "  yon,  brave  fellow*  take  tiiat 
to  the  rear:  you  have  done  enopgh  until  you  get  quit  of  it;'' 
which  I  was  obliged  to  do,  but  wuh  great  reluctance.  I  took  the 
eagle  to  Brussels,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands  who  saw 
iV*  The  eagles  taken  belonged  to  the  4t:^th  and  105th  regiments, 
and  were  superbly  gtlt,  and  ornamented  with  gold  fringe.  That 
of  the  4dth  was  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Jena,  Austerlitz, 
Wagram,  Eylau,  Friedland,  &c.  where  this  regiment,  called  the 
JnvmciUet,  had  signalized  themselves.  The  other  was  a  present 
from  MariaLouisa  to  die  105th. 
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his  devoted  followers  were  making  to  secure  the 
victory.  The  intrepid  conduct  of  the  British  is 
said  to  have  frequently  called  forth  his  eulogiums, 
and  observing  how  the  chasms  were  filled  up  the 
instant  they  were  made  by  the  French  artillery^ 
he  exclaimed  to  Soult,  his  Lieutenant-General, 
^^  Qu^^Uet  brutes  trampes!  commeib  travmllent  / 
treS'bien  I — *^  What  brave  troops !  how  they  go 
through  their  work  !  admirable,  admirable  I"* 
adding,  *^  but  they  must  give  way."  "  No,  Sire  V^ 
replied  Soult,  ^^  they  prefer  being  cut  to  pieces." 
But  Napoleon  was  resolved  to  continue  the  expe- 
riment, regardless  of  the  loss  of  his  brave  soldiers, 
or  the  risque  of  his  own  military  reputation. — 
To  the  intelligence  of  every  fresh  repulse,  his  on- 
ly reply  was^  Avant !  Awant  /  Forward !  Forward  ! 
Acting  on  this  principle,  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
OB  the  right  and  left,  led  him  to  adopt  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  break  tfatoogh  the  centre,  in 
front  of  which  La  Haye  Sainte  was  still  vigorously 
defended  by  the  Hanoverian  light  troops.  This 
farii^bcmse  formed  one  sideof  a  square,  and  its  offices 
the  other  three,  the  court-^rd  rn  the  middle  serv- 

^  1a.  Coste  who  attended  Napoleon  as  a  guide,  tells  us  in  his 
Narrative,  iStuX  the  Emperor  seemed  intent  on  his  military  com- 
mand daring  the  whole  of  the  day.  He  held  a  map  of  the  scene 
of  action  in  his  leA  hand,  and  took  snuff  incessantly  out  of  his 
waistcoat  with  his  right.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  grey  surtout, 
with  a  green  mitform  <k»it,  and  as  the  badge  of  his  party,  a  violet 
coloured  waistcoat  and  pantaloofls. 

VOL   Xr.  4   N  CHAP.    XLVir. 
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iiig  for  collecting  the  manure  and  sheltering  the 
cattle.  At  each  end  of  the  courtly  ard  stood  a  large 
door  or  gate^  through  which  the  besiegers  and  be- 
sieged fired  at  each  other,  with  dreadful  effect. — 
Napoleon  now  ordered  fresh  reinforcements  to  this 
important  point,  which  th&  Hanoverians  used  the 
most  heroic  efforts  to  maintain.  Even  when  their 
last  cartridge  was  expended^  they  kept  up  an  une- 
qual contest  with  their  swords  and  bayonets  through 
the  windows  and  embrazures,  till  the  increasing 
numbers  of  the  enemy  enabled  them  to  storm  the 
farm-house ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  gallant  Ger- 
mans did  not  cease  till  nearly  their  last  man  ^had 
ceased  to  breathe,  and  the  whole  building  presented 
a  scene  of  shattered  ruin,  which  could  not  be  look- 
ed upon  without  a  degree  of  interest  truly  terrific. 
The  French  had  for  some  hours  kept  up  a  vio- 
lent cannonade  on  the  centre  of  the  British  line, 
but  now  having  established  a  post  on  the  causeway. 
Napoleon  ordered  his  Generals  to  direct  their  main 
force  against  that  part  of  the  British  position, 
which  had  become  exposed.  His  numerous  artil* 
lery,  cuirassiers,  and  lancers,  again  rushed  on,  fol- 
lowed by  masses  of  infantry,  and  soon  cleared  the 
front  of  the  line  oV  the  sharp-shooters.  They 
ascended  the  heights  with  their  usual  ardor,  and 
some  of  the  foreign  battalions  were  forced  to  yield 
to  their  furious  onset.  They  now  precipitated 
their  columns  upon  the  road  leading  to  Mont  St. 
Jean^  under  a  fire  of  their  artillery,  which  was  cal- 
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culated  to  sweep  away  every  obstacle  th&t  impeded 
their  course*  But  the  second  line  of  the  British 
was  in  some  degree  protected  by  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  behiud  whicii  it  was  posted,  from  the  direct  fire 
of  the  enemy,  though  not  from  the  efiect  of  their 
shells,  which  fell  in  showers,  while^the  first  line  de- 
rived some  advantage  from  a  straggling  hedge 
which  partly  reached  their  centre  and  left,  though 
it  could  be  penetrated  by  cavalry  in  every  direc^ 
tion«  The  3d  division,,  commanded  by  Sir  Charles 
Alten,  was  stationed  at  this  poinft.  It  consisted  of 
the  30th,  33d,  69tb,  and  73d  regiments,  and  eight 
Hanoverian  battalions,  and  they  nobly  supported 
the  honour  of  Uieir  respective  countries.  They  re- 
sisted for  hours  the  varied  attack^  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  a  somewhat  particular 
description  of  the  kind  of  conflict  sustained  by  a 
square  composed  of  the  30th  and  73d,  command* 
ed  by  Sir  Colin  Halket,  may  afford  some  idea  of 
this  extraordinary  species  of  combat.  To  ao  square 
did  the  French  artillery  and  cuirassiers  pay  more 
'frequent,  visits,  so  that  the  soldiers  began  almost  to 
recognize  the  faces  of-  these  messengers  of  death. 
Sometimes  they  galloped  up  to  the  very  points  of 
the  bayonet ;  at  other  times,  confiding  in  their  ar- 
mour, they  fearlessly  walked  their  horses  round 
this  bulwark  of  steel,  that  they  should  have  more 
time  to  seek  some  chasm  in  the  ranks  nt  which  they 
might  rush  in.  General  Halket,  perceiving  that 
the  balls  made  little  impression  on  those  mail-clad 
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men^  ordered  the  soldiers  to  aim  at  the  horses,  as 
when  the  horse  was  brought  down,  the  rider  uni« 
formiy  became  a  prisoner.     By  the  imperturbable 
constancy  of  these  two  gallant  corps,  *  the  euirasr 
siers  were  repeatedly  driven  off,  and  upon  each  of 
these  occasions  line  waa  promptly  formed  to  giT« 
the  flying  foe  a  more  effective  volley,  or  to  ren- 
der the  enemy's  artillery  less  destructive  to  them* 
selves.     When  again  the  storm  was.  seen  gathering 
and  rolliug  on,  the  command  to  re-form  square, 
prepare  to  receive  cavalry,  was  promptly  and  ac- 
curately obeyed.     In  a  moment  the  whole  were 
prostrate  on  their  breasts,  io  let  the  iron -shower 
fly  over,  and  they  were  erect  in  an.iustant,  when 
the  cannon  ceased,  and  the  cavalry  charged.    At. 
one  period  of  the  combat,   the  commander  of  the 
cuirassiers  attempted  to  throw  this  invincible  pha- 
lanx off  their  guard   by  a  rnse-de^guerr^j  by  low- 
ering his  s.word  to  Sir  Colin  Halket,  and  several- 
of  the  officers  cried  out,  "  Sir,  they  sarreuder.'' — 
But  the  British  General,  justly  sui^ecting  thai  a 
body  of  well-mounted,  cavalry  would  not  surrender 
to  a  corps  fixed  to  the  spo:t  in  a  defensive  position^ 
made  no  other  reply  than,  ^^  Be  firo^r-fire ;"  and 
the  volley  put  the  colonel  and  his  cuirassiers  to, 
flight,  with  a  laugh  of  derision  from  the  men  he 
meant  to  cut  in  pieces.     The  illustrious  Welling* 
ton,  who  was  ever  to  be  fquud  in  that  part  of  the. 
field  where  the  battle  raged'  with  greatest  fury, 
paid  frequent  visits  to  this  distinguished  square. 
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Upon  one  of  ^thewe  ocoasions  he  enquired,  '^  How 
they  were  ?"  Their  commander  replied,  that  neaur* 
ly  two-thirdfl  of  their  numher  had  £allen»^  and  the 
pest  were  so  exbMsted^  that  it  might  be. attended^ 
with  advantage  if  one.  o£  ik»  foreign^  oiMrps.  who 
had  not  smffered  would  take  theie  station  evtenfor  a> 
short  time.  The  reply  of  the  Dufc;e  was,  <^  It  is. 
impossible  I  the  issue  of  the  battle  depends  on  the 
unAinching  firont  of  the  British  roops*;  you  and-  I 
and  every  Englishman  in  the  field  must  die  on  the 
apot  we  now  occupy*"  ^'  Cnough^qiy  Inprd,"  said. 
Sir  Colin  Halket,  ''  we  stand  here  till  the  Im 
man  falls."  And^  though  himself  severely  wound^ 
ed,  this  brave  man  would  no  doubt  havel^ept  his 
word,  had  not  the  British  caivalry  sooh  flowAito. 
bis  relief"!^ 


•On  enterixig  the  field,  tiie  dOUi  niimbefedj6l9m«BA.  anddis 
73d»  56a ;  ths  loss  oi  the  former  was  d79r  and  ihmi.of  ths  latter 
386. 

fWe  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Simpson's  laterealingi ''^ItiltO'. 
nanders/'  for  mostof  the.particukjs  relatiye  to  theceaduotof 
tbe  distingushed  square,  uader.the  commaiid  of  Sir  Colia.  H«l»u 
ket»  and  we  subjoin  an  anecdote  in  the  author's. own.  words^  iidiioh^ 
asbe  justly  remarks*  affords.  *'  a  gleam -of  the  geniler  afiSfeotioniu 
whicb gilds  an  inlerTal  of  the  empiraof  the.  slemeBTislaefri]n>. 
the.  warrior's  boesm  i''^^'' In  the  midst  oftheix:  daagesi^  Ais^ 
band  of  heroes  had  their  attention  called  to  «  reryfaffiactiag  scene  ^ 
of  private  friendship.    Two  of  the  oiBcefs  were  themaie^bsely 
attached  to  each  other,  that  they  were  not  on  terms  of  perfectly  ^ 
good  understanding  with  the  rest  of  the  mess,  owing.  to<  their 
having  opposed  some  arrangements  which  it  was  expected,  weald, 
be  attended  with  expense;  and  at  the  same  time  concealed,  JBostv 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  now  felt  that  the  cri- 
tical situation  of  affairs  called  for  all  his  energies, 
and  they  were  exerted  with  decisive  effect.  Wher- 
ever danger  pressed  he  was  to  be  founds  and  the 
appearance  of  his  staff  and  retinue  invariably  drew 
on  him  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery. and  sharp- 
shooters*    It  has  been  truly  said  of  him,  that  on 

delicately,  the  real  groand  of  their  opposition  to  the  general 
voice,  that  they  had  each  two  sisters  to  support.  The  similarity 
of  their  circumstances,  most  naturally  cemented  their  friendship, 
which  was  quite  a  hje-word  in  the  regiment.  After  doing  their 
duty  calmly  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sanguinary  day, 
they  found  themselves  hoth  unhurt  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
when  one  of  them  playfully  called  to  the  other,  who  stood  at  a  little 
distance,  "  I  always  told  you  they  would  never  hit  me ;  they 
never  did  4t  in  Spain,  and  they  have  not  done  it  to-day.''  He  had 
hardly  spoken  when  he  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  His  friend 
stood  for  a  few  moments  motionless — then  burst  into  tears — flew 
to  Uie  body,  threw  himself  down  beside  it,  and  sdbbed  over  it, 
inarticulately  repeating  several  times,  "  My  only  friend  !''-  The 
officer  who  related  the  affecting  story,  told  me,  that  so  completely 
did  the  scene  overcome  every  one  who  witnessed  it,  there  was  not 
a  dry  eye  among  them.'' 

Mr.  Simpson  also  relates  t|ie  following  instance  of  individual 
heroism  : — '*  General  Halket  had  a  brother  in  the  field,  who  was 
colonel  of  a  Hanoverian  corps.  A  trait  of  heroism  is  related  of 
him,  which  has  few  examples  in  modem  warfare,  and  is  not  ex* 
ceeded  by  the  far-famed  achievement  of  Robert  Bruce'  in  his 
short  combat  with  Sir  Henry  Bohun,  in  Uiat  memorable  battle 
which  stood  foremost  on  history's  brightest  pagC  till  Waterloa 
was  fought.  A  French  general  was  giving  his  orders  with  great 
confidence  to  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  had  come  to  their  front 
unattended.  Colonel  Halket  made  a  dash  at  him  at  full  gallop ; 
and  glutting  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  seized  his  horse's  reins,  and 
brought  him  from  the  very  beards  of  his  wonder-struck  soldiers*" 
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this  memorable  <|ay^  *^he  was  not  only  commander* 
jn^chief,  but  general  of  brigade,  and  colonel  of  a 
regiment :  ready  not  only  to  command  the  general 
manoeuvres,    but  to.  direct   the  particular  mode 
in  whicli  they  were  to  be  executed  ; — above  all,  to 
inspire  the  troops  with  prudence  by  his  precept,  ^ 
and  valour  by  his  example.    He  brought  up  to 
the  charge,  in  person,  regiments  who  were  giving 
ground,  or  confirmed  by  his  presence  those  who 
stood  fast,  and  repeatedly  retired  into  the  centre 
of  the  squares,  when  about  to  be  charged  by  the 
cavalry."     Many   of   his   short  but  encouraging 
phrases  had  a  talismanic  effect  on   the  men, — 
Biding  up  to  the  93th,  when  in  front  of  the  line, 
awaiting  a  formidable  charge  of  chivalry,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Stand  fast,  93th — we  must  not  be  beat 
— what  will  they  say  in  England  ?"    To  another 
regiment,  when  fiercely  engaged,  he  said,  ^^  Hard 
pounding  this,  geutlemen;  let's  see  who  will  pound 
longest.    Never  mind,  we'll  win  this  battle  yet*" 
The  security  of  the  British  line  became  at  this 
time  extremely  critical ;  several  of  the  regiments 
having  no  longer  a  sufficient  number  of  men  left 
tQ  form  square,  were  obliged  to  deceive  the  cavalry 
in  line,  in  order  to  cover  the  necessary  space  of 
ground.    A  close  column  of  French  infantry  now 
pressed  forward  to  carry  the  village  of  Mont  St. 
Jean  in  the  rear  of  the  British  centre :  some  gal- 
lant charges  from  the  British  and  German  hussars 
,and  light  dragoons,  threw  the  advancing  column 
nto  disorder.      In  these  the  12th  Light  Dragoons 
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were  particularly  conspicuous,  and  their  brave  lead- 
er,  the  Honourable  Colonel  Ponsonby,  was  severely 
wounded^  and  almost  miraculously  preserved  after 
having  lain  for  many  hours  amongst  the  slain.  The 
Hussars  displayed  their  usual  courage,  but  notwith- 
standing the  heroic  exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge^  their  light  blood  horses  were  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  ponderous  rush  of  the  cuirassiers ;  and  some 
of  the  light  regiments  suffered  considerably  on  this 
occasion.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  Household 
Brigade,  composed  of  the  Life  Guards^  Oxford 
Blues,  and  Ist  Dragoon  Guards,  led  oti  by  Sir 
John  Elley^  at  his  own  request,  made  a  charge  on 
the  French  cavalry,  which  was  productive  of  the 
most  tremendous  effects.  The  weight  and  armour 
of  the  cuirassiers  proved  ineffectual  against  the 
shock  of  this  splendid  and  irresistible  brigade — 
they  were  literally  ridden  down  upon  the  field — 
hundreds  were  driven  headlong  into  a  quarry  or 
gravel  pit,  where  they  rolled  a  confused  and  un« 
distinguishable  mass  of  men  and  horses,^  till  the 
fire  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  put  a  period  to 
their  sufferings*     Those  who  for  some  time  stood 

*  One  of  the  Life-Guards-men  remarked  in  homely^  but  em- 
phatic language^  that  ''  they  werei  cracked  like  lobsterd  in  theit 
shells/'  British  spirit  was  never  at  a  greater  height,  than  ttpon 
this  occasion  : — ^Passing  the  96tb,  who  were  at  this  time  keeping 
up  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  enemy,  the  Life-Guards  exclaimed, 
"  Bravo  !  Ninety-fifth,  do  you  iather  them,  and  we'll  thave 
them/' 

The  folk)wing  glowing  picture  of  the  scene  kom  the  be^ghls 
of  Belle  Alliance,  at  this  period  of  the  battle,  and  particularly  as 
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their  ground^  proved  also  the  superior  strength  of 
'the  British  soldiers  with  whom  they  fought  hand 
to  hand.  'A  Corporal  of  the  Life  Guards,  named 
ShaiV,  well  known  as  a  pugilist,  and  equally  formi- 
dableas  a  swordsman,  slew  or  disabled  ten  of  the  cui- 
rassiers with  his  own  hand,  before  he  was  killed  by 
a  musket  or  pistol  shaf.  The  officers  as  well  as  the 
'men  of  this  heroic  band,  were  closely  engaged  in 
individual  combat  with  the  enemy.  Sir  John  Elley, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  strength,  his  horseman- 
ship, and  skill  in  the  use  of  his  sword^  performed 


it  regards  the  effects  of  the  British  artillery,  is  Tvo^  the  pen  of  a 
French  writer,  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  this  day  of  horrors. 
"  The  English  artillery  made  dreadfal  havock  in  our  ranks:  we 
•wer^  so  completely  exposed,  that  their  ricoehets  passed  easily 
through  all  our  lines,  and  fell  in  the  midst  of  our  ^uipage, 
which  was  placed  behind  on  the  road  and  its  environs.  A  numr 
ber  of  shells  too  burst  among  them,  and  rendered  it  indispensabte 
for  the  train  to  retire  to  a  greater  distance.  This  was  not  done ' 
without  considerable  disorder,  which  the  English  dearly  perceived. 
Our  artillery  opened  their  fire  with  equal  vivacity,  but  probably 
with  much  less  effect,  as  their  masses  could  only  be  levelled 
against  by  approximation,  being  almost  entirely  masked  by  the  in- 
equalities of  the  ground.  The  continued  detonation  of  more 
than  six  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  ;  the  fire  of  the  battalions 
and  light  troops  ;  the  frequent  explosion  of  caissoons,  blown  up 
by  shells  which  reached  them  ;  the  hissing  of  balls  and  grape- 
shot — the  clash  of  arms—  the  impetuous  noiseof  the  charges,  and 
shouts  of  the  soldiery— all  created  an  effect  of  sound  which  the  pen 
is  unable  to  describe  :  and  all  this  within  a  narrow  space,  the  two 
armies  being  close  to  each  other,  and  their  lines  contracted  into 
the  shortest  length  possible.—"  Relaikn  de  la  Demierg  Campogne 
de  Buonapa9U. 
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wbieb  (hey  occupied  before  the  atf ack.  The  Duk^ 
of  WeIlil»Ktoh  could  i^ith  difficiilty  restrain  thtf 
impetuo^ty  of  his  .trddp^^  iVho^  after  standing  Cor 
so  ilfMny  houri^  ^^osed  to  the  most  farious  iba^ges, ' 
no^  eageily  demandfed  €6  bi^  led  against  the  ene- 
my. ^*  Npi  yet,  n6l  yet,  my  brav*  fellows  T'  wad 
the  Doke'i^  f*pfy :  '^  Qe  firoi  a  little  longei^ ;  you 
shall  have  At  tl^tik  by  And  bye/' 

Indeed  the  paitieiiee  of  the  Ulostrbus  chief  ais 
well  asr  that  tft  his  heroic  foll<y#erti,  must  havebeefii 
ptt<  to  the  sef  eresi  (e^t.  The  eombat  hadf  contin^* 
ed  ^1"  diie  hoiffs  #itb  iipilqfbat«tf  foty,  and  one-fourth 
of  the  allied  ito&p/»  were  killed  or  woiund^,  while 
th^remiiinder  Were  i¥ota  out  wHfa  fiktigue,  and  de»- 
tltiite  of  the  siiialles«  MfMsAimcfnt.  It  would  be 
iMposslMe'^  uriH^f  mch  cIrcunistflMet,  but  thstf 
tiM^  ^{ririftl  6t  Ihe  iMfi  ittust  d>rbop.  i  A  fae«,  ilArtog 
the  itHetthU  of  the  caralry  Mtfi(ck9,  nubile  the 
Fri^tfch  aftHIe^y  was  spread ii^g  haVock  in  the 
Briti^lh  ratlkis,  an  indiff^enee  to  Kfe  seemed^  spread^ 
iilg  fast  ambng  tlief  itoldfery,  though  on  the  hear 
appfdaeh  of  the  ^neray  they  became  ato  alei^t  as 
erei^.  Yel  Lt^rd  Wellington  remained  c^oo^l,  afnd 
api^&rently  ^hearful,  d^termiiked  to  maiuteiB  th^ 
cMtest  while  one  regiment  eoiMSnfi!i«d  firm  at  it« 
post.  An  aid-de-camp  coming  up  with  the  intel- 
ligence timt  the  6th  and  «th  dii^iiiom  who  wei'e 
posted  On  the  left,  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  that* 
it  was  utterly  impossible  tikat  tbey  could  maintain 
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their  ground.^  "  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  he,  "  they 
must  keep  their  ground  :  would  to  God  that. 
Biucher  or  night  were  come  !"  Could  his  anx- 
iety for  the  glory  of  his  country  have  given  place 
for  a  moment  to  the  kindlier  feelings  of  our 
nature,  his  Grace  must  have  felt  much  at  the  ha- 
voc which  the  sword  had  made  among  his  numer- 
ous personal  stajQT,  many  of  whom  ranked  as  his  in- 
timate friends.  All  were  either  killed  or  wounded 
in  this  sanguinary  conflict,  but  the  Spanish  General 
Alava.  Many  of  them  expired  with  a.magnani^ 
mity  not  exceeded  by  any  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity 
---and  the  glorious  achievement  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  they  sacrificed  their  lives,  will  cause 
their  names  to  be  embalmed  in  the  recollections  of 
a  grateful  country.  Sir  William  De  Lancey,  the 
Quartermaster*  General,  fell  while  rallyipg  a  bat* 
talion  of  Hanoverians  who  had  got  into  confusion. 
Feeling  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  he  insisted  that 
the  soldiers  who  rushed  forward  to  bear  him  in  their 
arms  to  the  rear,  should  leave  him  to  his  fate,  and 
give  their  aid  to  those  who  might  again  be  able  to 
fight  the  battles  of  their  country.  He  was,  how- 
ever, found  alive  the  next  morning,  and  removed 
to  Waterloo,  where  he  lingered  six  days  before  he 

*  Sir  John  Lamberf  s  brigade  of  the  6th  division,  suffered 
dreadfully  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  without  having  it  in  its 
power  to  return  a  shot.  It  was  posted  near  the  extreme  left,  and 
consisted  of  the  4th,  27th,  and  40th  regiments,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  America.    The  27th  lost  478  men,  the  40tK,  219. 
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died>  attended  by  his  affectionate  Udy^  to  whom 
he  had  been  but  lately  married.  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Sir  Alexander  Gordon^  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen^  received  his  death- wound  while  re- 
monstrating with  the  Duke  on  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  hils  invaluable  life.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Canning  of  the  8d  Foot  Guards^  who  had  long  en- 
joyed the  intimate  friendship  of  Lord  Wellington^ 
having  accompanied  him  as  his  aiil-de-camp 
through  all  the  Peninsular  War,  and  now  filled 
the  same  honorable  but  hazardous  situation,  was 
also  amongst  the  sufferers.  He  had  been  sent  by 
the  Duke  with  an  important  message  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  line.  On  his  return,  a  grape-shot  struck 
him :  he  fell,  and  his  friend  the  Earl  of  March, 
(now  Duke  of  Richmond)  rode  up  to  his  assist 
ance.  On  perceiving  his  approach,  the  Colonel 
made  an  effort  to  raise  himself,  and  asked  with 
eagerness,  if  the  Duke  was  safe?  Being  answered 
that  he  was,  a  transient  smile  beamed  on  his  pallid 
countenance ;  ^'  God  bless  him  !''  said  the  expiring 
hero.  He  then  took  his  noble  friend  by  the 
hand,  and  faintly  articulating,  ^^  and  God  bless 
you  !"  expired.  Lord  March  had  soon  to  witness 
another  scene  equally  affecting  in  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Captain  Curzon  of  the  69th  Foot,  the 
son  of  Lord  Scarsdale.  Though  only  in  his  26th 
year,  he  had  seen  much  service  in  the  Peninsula. 
On  this  memorable  day  he  was  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  while  riding 
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j^ped  ibe  wrmj  the  precodtog  evening,  and  were 
m  exbauited  after  a  fatiguing  maroh  of  two  days^ 
that  the  continued  roar  of  cannon  and  bursting  of 
shelli^  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  several  of  the 
men  from  falling  asleep^  in  which  state  many  fell 
victims  to  the  cannon  balls  which  flew  thickly 
around  them.  At  length  the  French  lancers 
made  a  dash  at  some  artillery  in  their  rear.  The 
brigade  were  instantly  on  their  feet,  formed  square, 
and  repelled  the  enemy.  The  latter  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  charge,  but,  aided  by  th^ 
18th  li^bt  dragoons,  who  came  up  to'their  asisist* 
ance,  under  Colonel  Boyce,  the  brrgade  finally 
succeeded  in  putting  them  to  the  route. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  British,  though 
dreadfully  weakened,  still  gallantly  maintained 
their  position  at  every  point — but  some  movements 
OB  the  enemy 'a  right  now  began  to  fndicate  thai 
they  were  about  to  be  supported  in  the  unequal 
contest  by  their  Prussian  Allies,  whose  arrival  had~ 
be«n  so  long  and  so  ardently  expected,  tn  fact 
General  Bulow  with  two  brigadee  of  infantry  and 
a  corpl9  of  cavalry,  was  then  defiling  by  Ohain  in 
the  rev  of  the  French  army^i  alter  having  encoun* 
tered  extraordinary  diSeulties  in  their  passage 
through  the  Woods  of  St.  Lambert.*    But  while 

*  The  delay  of  the  Prassians  was  not  to  be  attribated  to  any 
want  of  a^eal  or  energy  on  the  part  of  the  gallant  Blucberji  bat  to 
obstacles  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  he 
had  to  pass,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  which  the  detached  cjDrpsof 
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Napoleon  continued  the  main  conflict  against  the 
British  position,  he  opposed  t6  this  new  enemy  the 
6th  corps^  under  Count  Lobau,  and  an  engage- 
ment was  immediately  commenced  in  this  quarter^ 

the  French,  under  Grouchy  and  Vandamme,  were  enabled  to  op- 
pose  to  his  progress.  This  corps  followed  that  of  Thielman 
during  the  17th,  on  his  retreat  from  Sombref  to  Wavre,  which 
that  General  was  left  to  defend  against  the  enemy,  while  Bulow 
was  detached  to  the  assistance  of  Ix)rd  Wellington,  and  was  sooit 
afterwards  followed  by  Marshal  Blucher  himself  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  army.  Sofon  after  their  departure  Grouchy  made  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  Wavre,  but  'he  m^t  such  an  obstinate  resis* 
tanceas  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  engaged  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Prussian  army.  Part  of  the  town  on  the  right  of  the 
Dyle  was  soon  carried,  but  General  Girard  was  severely  wounded, 
and  Lieutenant-General  Aix  killed,  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
bridge,  which  was  repeatedly  lost  and  gained  before  the  enemy 
were  able  to  establish  themselves  beyond  it.  At  length,  a  French 
Colonel  snatched  the  eagle  of  his  regiment,  crossed  the  bridge^ 
and  planted  it  on  the  opposite  side.  His  corps  followed  with 
shouts  of  '  Vive  PEmpereur*  and  although  the  gallant  officer  who 
thus  led  them  was  slain,  his  followers  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
village.  Hcr/e  Grouchy  and  Vandamme  anxiously  but  vainly  await- 
ed their  master's  orders  to  march  on  Brussels,  from  whence  they 
were  now  but  six  leagues  distant.  In  the  mean  time.  Marshal 
Blucher  pressed  his  forces  through  the  defies  which  separated 
him  from  his  Allies,  the  gallant  veteran  leading  them  on  horse- 
back notwithstanding  the  injuries  he  had  received  in  the  battle  of 
the  16th.  But  though  the  distance  was  little  more  than  twelve 
miles,  the  anny  ii^ith  its  artillery,  could  only  file  slowly 
along  the  cross-roads  or  tracts  of  St.  Lambert,  so  that  the  sun  was 
setting  before  his  troops  were  seen  issuing  from  the  wood.  The 
march  was  guided  by  an  intelligent  peasant,  who  had  acquired 
some  military  knowledge,  by  having  been  compelled  to  serve  as  a 
conscript  in  the  French  army ;  and  he  so  conducted  it  that  it 
debouched  from  the  woods  nea(  Frischermont,  rather  in  the  rear 
than  on  the  flank  of  the  French  position. 
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but  with  little  energy^  as  Bulow  did  not  wish  to 
undertake  any  thing  serious  till  the  arrival  of  Mar- 
shal Blucher. 

Under  other  circumstances,  Napoleon,  as  a  pru'* 
dent  general^  should  at  this,  moment,  have  disconti- 
nued theaction,  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  Guard  be- 
ing still  in  reserve,  who,  considering  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  British,  would  have  been  more  than 
suflScient  to  cover  his  retreat  on  the  Dyle  and 
Sambre.  But  his  recollection  of  the  day  of  Ma- 
rengo, where  his  reiterated  efforts,  after  the  battle 
had  been  to  all  appearance  lost,  secured  him 
the  victory,  led  him  to  hope  for  a  similar  triiiipph 
on  this  occasion,  as  on  it  alone  rested  his  hopes  of 
uniting  the  French  natioQ  in  support  of  his  throne. 
After  reflecting  for  some  moments  on  his  critical 
situation,  he  determined  again  to  attack  the  weak- 
est part  of  the  British  line  in  great  force ;  hop- 
ing to  carry  it  before  the  remainder  of  the  Prus- 
sians could  arrive.  He  accordingly  brought 
forward  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  of  his  guard, 
and  directed  it,  supported  by  fresh  masses  of 
infantry,  on  the  centre  of  the  position. — Their, 
first  shock  was  irresistible;  they  ascended  the 
heights,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  their 
power.  But  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton quickly  averted  the.  dangers  which  now  menac- 
ed the  British  army.  Placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  three  battalions  of  English,  and  three  of  Bruns- 
wickers,  he  addressed  them  in  a  few  animating  sen- 
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tences^  and  then  led  tb^m  against  the  enetny,  who 
were  now  proudly  advancing  to  the  very  rear  of  his 
lines.  In  a  moment  victory  was  rescued  from  their, 
grasp^  they  abandoned  the  artillery  which  they  had 
taken,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  The  brave 
Prince  of  Orange  received  a  musket-ball  in  his 
arm  upon  this  occasion,  while  rallying  some  Bel- 
gian  troops,  who  had  shrunk  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing charge  of  the  French. 

During  this  conflict  in  the  centre,  Count  Lobau 
had  repulsed  Bulow's advanced-guard,  and  driven 
ihem  again  into  the  woods;  and  Napoleon  expressed 
the  strongest  confidence  that  Grouchy  was  moving 
in  the  same  line  with  the  Prussians^  and  would 
shortly  arrive  tp  his  assistance.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  persevere  in  his  exertions  to  carry  the 
British  position,  notwithstanding  the  immense  sa- 
crifice of  lives  which  was  the  consequence  of  every 
fresh  attack ;  and  so  certain  was  he  of  success  even  - 
at  this  i^dvanced  period  of  the  battle,  that  he  ordered 
his  Secretary  to  [send  an  express  to  Paris,  saying, 
that  the  victory  was  his.  About  seven  o'clock  it 
was  announced  to  him,  that  powerful  bodies  of 
Prussians  were  opening  from  the  woods  near  Fris- 
chermont  on  hb  right  flank,  and  threatening  his 
rear,  but  he  treated  the  aid-de-camps  who  brought 
the  intelligence  with  contempt.  ^*  Be  off/'  said 
he,  ^*  you  are  frightened  ;  ride  up  to  the  columns 
that  are  deploying,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are 
Grouchy's."    All  who  obeyed  his  command  were 
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killed  or  taken,  and  he  was  made  sensible  of  his 
error,  when  the  Prussians  commenced  an  attack  on 
his  right  wing.  He  stilly  however,  believed  that 
Grouchy  must  be  as  near  to  support  as  this  new 
enemy  was  to  attack  him,  and  he  caused  General 
Labedoyere  to  circulate  this  opinion  amongst  the 
troops,  with  whom  he  now  resolved  to  make  a  last 
grand  effort.  Having  detached  the  whole  of  the  re- 
serves of  the  6th  corps,  and  the  Young  Guard,  with 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  against  the  Prussians^ 
he  brought  forward  fifteen  thousand  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  who  remaining  on  the  ridge*  of  La  Belle 
Alliance  or  behind.it,  had  scarcely  yet  drawn  a^ 
trigger  in  the  action.  He  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  these  celebrated  troops,  descended  the 
hill,  and  led  them  till  he  reached  a  ravine,  half* 
way  between  La  Belle  Alliance  and  La  HayeSainte, 
where  he  was  protected  from  the  fire  of  the  British 
artillery.*  Here  his  veteran  Guards  defiled  before 
him  for  the  last  time.     He  addressed  a  few  animat- 


*  La  Cp8te>  his  guide^  tells  us  that  '*  Napoleon  and  his  suite 
had  heen  in  great  danger  before  arriying  at  this  ravine :  a  ball 
even  carried  away  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  of  one  of  his  officers. 
Napoleon  told  him  coolly  that  he  ought  to  keep  within  the  ravine. 
There  were  at  this  place  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  road- 
perceiving  that  one  of  the  guns  of  the  battery  on  the  left  was  not 
making  a  good  fire,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  mounted  on  the 
'  height  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  advanced  to  the  third  gun, 
which  he  rectified,  while  cannon  and  musket  balls  were  whistling 
round  him.  He  returned  with  tranquillity,  with  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  great-coat,  abd  took  his  place  among  his  officers.'' 
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ing  words  to  them  as  they  passed ;  pointed  to  the 
ridge  which  was  to  be  the  object  of  their  attack,  and 
reminded  them  that  it  was  the  road  to  Brussels.^- 
He  assured  them  that  the  British  infantry  and  ca- 
valry had  been  destroyed  by  the  previous  charges 
of  their  comrades,  and  that  the  heights  were  now 
only  defended  by  the  artillery,  which  might  be 
carried  by  a ,  eoup-de-main.  These  exhortations 
were  received  by  those  brave  and  devoted 
troops  with  shouts  of  En  acant!  en  avant  /  Vive 
VEmpereur  ! 

The  advanced  guard  of  this  formidable  column 
was  composed  of  four  regiments  of  what  was  called 
the  Middle  Guard,  and  it  wassustained  by  four  re- 
gi^ments  of  the  Old  Guard,  all  veteran  grenadiers. 
The  Middle  Guard  was  formed  for  attack  in  two 
columns,   with  an  interval  between   them.     The 
Old     Guard     was   formed    into  squares  to  sup- 
port them  in  case  of  success,  or  serve  them  for  a 
rallying  point,  if  repulsed  ;  and  the  attacking  co- 
lumns were  ilanked  by  eight  regiments  of  Horse 
Guards  and  other  cavalry  and  tirailleurs,  to  protect 
their  advance.     Led  on  by  Marshal   Ney,  they 
pressed  forward  with  loud  shouts  and  .the  clang  of 
warlike  music,  over  ground  covered  with  heaps  of 
slain,  and  slippery  with  blood;   rallying  in  their 
progress  such  of  the  broken  cavalry  and  infantry 
of  the  line  as  still  maintained  the  combat.     Such 
was  the  clamour,  that  the  British  believed   that 
Napoleon  himself  would  be  the  leader  in  thb  new 
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attack  ;  but  they  were  not  unprepared  to  meet  it. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  not  failed  to  improve 
the  advantage  which  the  repeated   repulses  of  the 
enemy  had  given  him.     The  extreme,  right  of  the 
line   under- Lord   Hill^^     had    gradually   gained 
ground  afier  each  unsuccessful  charge  on  the  right 
of  the  centre,  until  the  space  between  Hougoumont 
and  Braine-la-Leude  being  completely  cleared  of 
the  euemy^  this  wing  with  its  artillery  and  sharp- 
shooters^  was  brought  round  from  a  convex  to  a 
concave  position^  so  that  their  guns  raked  the  ene- 
my as  they  debouched  upon  the  causeway.     The 
service  of  the  British  artillery  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion so  accurate  and  destructive^  that  the  heads  of 
the  French  columns  were  enfiladed  and  ^almost  an- 
nihilated before  they  could  reach  the  high  road, 
so  that  they  seemed  for  a  considerable  time  advanc- 
ing from  the  hollow-way  without  gaining  ground 
on  the  plain.     The  enthusiasin  of  the  Imperial 
Guards  however^  enabled  them  to  overcome  this 
obstacle,  a^  well  as  a  charge  of  the  gallant  Bruns- 
wickers,    which  they   repelled  with  consider&ble 
slaughter.    They  rushed  up  the  heights  with  great. 


*  This  part  of  the  line  had  hitherto,  from  its  situation  been  less 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  charges  than  the  other  troops.  It  consist- 
ed of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Clinton  and  Hinuber,  ivhich 
comprised  the  14th,  23d,  5\sX,  62d,  7lst,  and  2d  battalion  of  the 
95th  regiments,  with  eight  Hanoverian  battalions,  brigaded 
under  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  Major-General  Duplat,  Colonels 
Mitchell  and  Halket. 
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spirit^  at  a  point  where  the  British  Guards  lay  pros- 
trate ill  a  hollow,  to  avoid  the  destructive  fire  of 
the    French  artillery^  by  which  the  assault   was 
covered.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  placed 
himself  on  a  ridge  behind  them,  declaring  that  he 
would  never  quit  it  but  in  triumph,  and  as  soon  as- 
the  Imperial  Guard  hetd  approached  within  one 
hundred    yards,    he   suddenly    exclaimed^    '^  Up 
Guards^  and  at  them  !"      The  French  battalions 
appeared  startled  for  a  moment  at  the  unexpected 
apparition  of  this  fine  body  of  men,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  line  four  deep:     but  the  French  veterans 
soon  recovering  their  composure,  advanced  at  t^e 
charge-step,  their  artillery  filing  off  to  the  right 
and  left,  till  they  were  within  twenty  yards  of  their 
opponents,  and  on  the  point  of  dashing  at  them 
'With  their  bayonets;  when  a  volley  was  poured  upon 
them  by  the  British  which  literally  drove  them 
back    with  its  shock :  a  second   volley  increased 
their  confusion,  and  before  they  had  time  to  de- 
ploy or  manoeuvre, the  British  cheered, and  charged 
them  with  an  effect  that  proved  irresistible :  not 
a  Frenchman  of  the  Imperial  guard  ventured  to 
cross  a  l)ayonet  with  the  household  troops  of  Bri- 
tain, "but  fled  in  disorder.    The,  Duke  himself  at 
this  crisis,  brought  up  General  Adam's  brigade, 
the  52d,  71st,  and  9^th  regiments  on  their  flank, 
and  completed  the  rout  of  the  enemy.     General 
Friant  was  killed,  and  Ney  was  knocked  from  his 
horse,  but  still,  with  sword  in  haiid,  he  gallantly 
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endeavoured  to  rally  his  broken  troops.  A  regiment 
of  tirailleurs  attempted  to  cover  their  retreat  and 
attack  the  pursuers^  but  they  fled  from  the  very 
cheers  of  the  British.  The  Old  Guard  had  still 
preserved  their  squares,  but  they  were  now 
charged  by  the  British  cavalry,  forced,  apd  al- 
most entirely  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  leader  Ge. 
neral  Cambrone  was  taken  prisoner.^ 

Napoleon  beheld  from  his  station  in  the  ravine, 
the,  rout  of  his  chosen  troops.  He  talked  of  rally- 
ing them  to  make  another  effort,  still  persisting  that 
Grouchy  was  at  hand ;  but  from  this  he  was  dissuad- 
ed  by  Bertraiid  and  Drouet,  who  represented  to 
him  how  much  the  fate  of  France  and  of  the  army 

^  The  French  author  of  ''The  Relation  of  Napoleon's  last 
Campaign/'  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing descr/ption  of  this  terri6c  scene.  '*  The  Imperial  Gaarii 
made  several  charges,  but  was  constantly  repulsed,  crushed  by  a 
terrible  artillery  that  each  minute  seemed  to  multiply.  Theso 
invincible  grenadiers  beheld  the  grape-shot  make  day  through 
their  ranks ;  they  closed  promptiy  and  coolly  their  shattered  flies ; 
nothing  intimidates  th^ ;  nothing  stops  them  but  death  or  mor- 
tal wound ;  but  the  hour  of  defeat  is  funded !  Enormous  masses 
of  ]E(ritish  infantry,  supported  by  an  immense  cavalry,  we  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to,  (for  our  own  had  met  its  destruction)  de- 
scend in  fury,  surround,  and  cry  out  to  them  to  surrender. — ''The 
Guard  never  surrenders :  if  called  on,  it  dies  I*'  was  the  reply* 
No  more  quarter  is  given,  almost'  the  whole  fall  fighting  in  des- 
peration/' The  heroic  reply  of  the  Guard  was  said,  in  the  French 
papers,  to  have  been  delivered  by  General  Ccunbrone ;  but  it 
is  a  singular  hct  that  the  General  himself  accepted  quarter,  and 
became  a  prisoner  of  war }  nor  does  the  expression  appear  to  have 
been  heard  by  any  British  officer  present 
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depended  on  his  life.  Hitherto  he  h^d  shewn  the 
utmost  coolness  and  indifference  throughout  this 
eventful  day ;  but  when  h^  observed  his  celebrated 
Guards  recoil  in  disorder,  the  cavalry  intermingled 
with  the  foot,  and  trampling  them  down,  he  said 
to  his  attendants,  ^'  Us  sont  miUs  ehsemble,^^ 
(they  are  mixed  together,)  shook  his  head,  and  re- 
tired to  his  former  station  on  the  heights  of  Belle 
Alliance,  and  on  the  advance  of  the  British  line,  he 
exclaimed,  "  A  present  c^estflni — sauvon^  nous*^* 
(It  is  over  for  the  present-r-let  us  save  ourselves. 
He  instantly  left  the  field  of  battle,  at  about  half- 
past,  eight  o'clock,  accompanied  by  fivef  or  six  of 
his  officers,  and  galloped  along  the  road  to  ' 
Genappe. 

,  No  other  course  but  flight  now  remained  for 
him,  in  order  to  escape  death  or  eaptivijty.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  hitherto  suffered  no  pros-  ' 
pect  of  advantage  to  withdraw  him  from  his  posi-  ~ 
tion;  but  now  the  decisive  moment  Was  ccme  for 
bringing  this  dreadful  conflict  to  a  termination. — 
The  acuteness  of  his  sight,  enabled  him  to  perceive 
the  advance  of  the  Prussians  in  great  force  on  the 
enemy's,  right  flank,  while  the  ruinous  disorder  in 
which  the  French  fled,  before  the  British  Guards, 
declared  them  past  the  power  of  rallying.  He 
therefore  determined  to  become  the  assailant  in 
his  turn.  He  ordered  his  whole  army  to  advance 
to  the  charge,  the  centre  formed  in  line  four  deep, 
and  the  battalions  on  the  flanks  in  squares  for  their 
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security;  the  Duke  himself  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand  leading  the  whole  line^  whieh  was  supported 
by  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  This  movement  is 
^^resenled  as  having  been  one  of  the  finestHgorilitary 
spectacles  ever  witnessed  ;  and  could  it  h^tte  been 
viewed  apart  from  the  scene  of  carnage  which  the 
field  exhibited  in  every  quarter,  mpst  toive  excited 
an  indescribable  glow  of  triumph  in  Mie  bosoms  of 
the  gallant  troops,  who  for  so  many  ^outs  had 
tnaintained  with  unwavering  constancy  die  unequal 
contest.  The  setting  sun,  whic4l  through  the  san^ 
guinary  day  had  beefi  veiled  in  eiouds,  now  burst 
forth  for  a  moment  from  its  obscui^ity,  and  darted  a 
cheering  ray  on  the  British  columns  as  they  rushed 
down  the  slopes,  and  crossed  the  plain  wbichseparat- 
ed  them  from  the  FreiH^.h  position.  To  ascend  the 
heights  of  Belle  AUiance.was  thd  work  of  a  monHeiift, 
though  in  presence  of  the  fire  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  Some  resistance  was  still 
offered  by  the  remnant  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
which  was  ralKed  by  Marshal  Ney,  but  it  was 
quickly  overcome  :  the  reserve  of  the  Young 
Guard  which  was  posted  in  a  hollow  between 
Belle  Alliance  and  Mooplaisir  was  totally  routed 
by  the  ^d  and  71st  reg;ments,  itho  after  they 
had  put  the  enemy  ta flight,  separated,  and  running 
on  two  sides  of  an  oval  for  a  considerable  way,  met 
again,  and  thus  cut  off  a  great  number  of  prison- 
ers. The  first  line  of  the  French  was  now  thrown 
back  upon  and  mingled  with  the  second,  in  itiex^ 
VOL.  xr.  4  q  chap,  xlvii 
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tricable  confusion;  pressed  by  the  British  in  front, 
and  by  the  Prussians  on  the  right  ilauk  and  in  the 
rear,  corps  of  erelry  varied  description  were  blend- 
ed in  one  confused  tide  of  flight,  which  no  person 
attempted  to  guide  or  to  restrain.     Baggage  wag- 
gons, dismounted  guns^  ammunition  carts,  and  arms 
of  every  description  cumbered  the  open  field  as 
well  as  the  causeway,  and  with  them  were  inter- 
mingled in  thick  profusion  the  corpses  of  the  slain, 
or  the  bodies  of  the  wounded,  who  in  vain  shrieked 
and  implored  compassion  as  the  fugitives  and  their 
pursuers  drove  headlong  over  them.     All  the  artil* 
lery  in  the  front  line,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces,  fell  into  the  immediate  possession 
of  the  British.    But  this  charge   proveil   fatal  to 
dome    of  their   bravesit   officers,    amongst   whom 
were  Sir  Francis  D'Oyley,  of  the  Foot  Guards; 
Lieutenant-Colonel   Fitzgerald,    of  the  2d   Life  . 
Guards;  Colonel  H.  W.  BUisand  Major  Hawtyn, 
of  the^23d  Fusileers.    The  gallant  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge  was  wounded  in  the  knee  by  almost  the 
last  shot  that  was  fired ;  and  the  chair  is  still  shewn 
at  Belle  Alliance  in  which  be  suffered  the  amputa- 
tion of  his  leg,  exclaiming,  with  heroic  enthusiasm^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  operation,  ^^  Who  would  not 
lose  a  leg  for  such  a  victory  !" 

Marshal  Blucher  and  his  brave  Prussians 
had  greatly  contributed  to  this  decisive  and  tri- 
umphant termination  of  the  battle.  It  was  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  before  the  heads  of  his  eolMmns 
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reached  the  scene  of  action,  niear  that  point  where 
Bulow  was  vigorously  pressed  by  Count  Lobau. 
General  Ziethen  instantly  charged  the  I'ight  flank 
of  the  French  near  the  village  of  Smouhen,  pierced 
it  in  three  places,  and  drove  it  from  all  its  positions. 
The  ground  was  very  favourable  to  the  operations 
of  the  Prussians,  so  that  the  artillery  $ould  open 
its  fire  from  the  summit  of  a  great  many  heights 
which  rose  gradually  above  eaoh  other,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  which,  their  brigades  descended  into 
the  plain  in  the  greatest  order.     The  French  re- 
treated to  Planchenoit,  which  was  defended  for 
sotne  time^by  the  Imperial  Guard  ;  but  after  a  series 
of  bloody  attacks,  the  Prussians  at  length  carried  it 
by  storm.     From  this  period  the  rout  of  the  French 
right  wing  was  as  complete  ai^  that  of  the  other 
corps  of  their  army,  and  the  Prussians  pursued 
their  career  of  success  till  they  encountered  and 
crossed  the  advance  of  the  victorious  British,  when 
,the  Allies  at  that  proud  moment  greeted  each 
other  with  the  most  enthusiastic  congratulations. 
The  English  gave  their  confederates  three  triumph- 
ant cheers,  wliile  the  Prussians  caused  their  mili«- 
tary  music  to  strike  up  the  national  anthem  of 
*  God  save  the  King.'     The  two  illustrious  chiefs 
vfiei  near  La  Belle  Alliance,  so  lately  the  head- 
quarters of  their    celebrated   antagonist.      They 
congratulated  each  other  for  a  moment  on  the 
brilliant  results  of  this  memorable  conflict,  and  the 
British  cavalry  being  totally  exhausted  after  the 
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toils  und  perils  of  the  hard-fought  day  :  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  relinquished  to  Marshal  Blucher 
the  charge  of  the  pursuit,  i^hich  was  ehearfully  ac- 
cepted by  the  Prussian  veteran,  who  declared  he 
would  not  give  the  enemy  one  moment's  respite. 
He  ordered  every  man  and  horse  fit  for  service  to 
press  forward  with  the  utmost  alacrity ;  and  the 
Brunswick  cavalry,  notwithstanding  the  full  share 
which  they  had  borne  in  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
requested  permission  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  and 
they  eagerly  headed  the  chase,  anxious  yet  further 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  beloved  Duke.  An 
unclouded  moon  lighted  the  pursuers  on  their  way^ 
and  deprived  the  flying  enemy  even  of  that  refuge 
which  the  obscurity  of  night  sometimes  affords  to 
the  wretched  fugitive.  The  causeway  presented 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  shipwreck,*  being 


*  The  following  description  of  the  final  catastrophe  of  Napo- 
leon's last  army*  is  from  the  pen  of  the  French  Audior  of  lh« 
"  Relation**  &c.  "  The  army  spontaneously^  and  all  at  the  same 
time>  left  its  posts,  and  spread  like  a  torrent  in  all  directions. — 
The  cannoneers  left  theiir  guns.  The  waggon- train  cut  their  tra- 
ces ;  infantry,  cavalry,  all  arms  mingled  in  utter  confusion,  fly 
miong  the  roads  ^d  in  the  fields.  Equipages  <^  all  torts  that  had 
been  arranged  in  part  along  the  highway,  and  withdrawn  in  dis- 
order, choak  the  road,  and  render  it  impassable.  No  order  nor 
route  had  been  given.  The  coMmanders,  swept  away  by  the  fly- 
ing torrents,  were  separated  from  their  corps  $  not  a'siBgle  file  of 
men  to  rally  to,  no  arrangements  dreamt  of,  for  an  orderly  retreat. 
The  Guards,  heretofore  Invincible,  fled  foremost  of  the  multitude. 
Night  came  on  and  added  to  the  conflraion.  The  enemy  detach- 
ed a  numeroin  cily airy  in  pursuit  efthe  fagttivis.    A  put  oftfieia 
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strewed  with  caanon,  carriages  and  anunufiitiDn. 
Those  of  the  enemy  who  had  attempted  to  take  a 
momentary  repose^  were  drirea  from  more  than 
nine  bivouacks :  they  resolved  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  villages,  but  a  panie  terror 
uniformly  seized  them  whenever  they  heard  the 
sound  of  the, Prussian  drums  or  trumpets^  and  they 
instantly  fled^  or  threw  themselves  into  the  houses, 
where  they  were  cut  down  or  made  prisoners. 
The  state  of  total  rout  to  which  this  army, 
only  that  morning  so  numerous  and  so  splendid, 
was  now  reduced,  may  be  estimated  by  the  follow- 
ing short  description  of  the  situation  of  Marshal 
Ney,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved : 
it  is  given  in  his  own  words — -'^  A.S.  for  myself," 
says  the  Marshal,  ^*  constantly  ia  the  rear-guard, 
which  followed  oa  foot,  having  all  my  horses 
killed ;  worn  out  with  fatigue,  covered  with  con- 
tusions, and  having  no  longer  stmngth  to  march, 
I  owe  my  life  to  a  corporal  who  supported  me  oa 
the  road,  and  did  not  abandon  me  during  the  re- 
treat. At  eleven  at  night,  I  found  lieutGeu*  Le^ 
febvre  Desoouettes,  and  one  of  his  officers  had  the 
generosity  to  give  aie  theonly  horse  that  remaiaed 


took  possesion  of  the  whole  hospital-train  on  the  road,  while  for- 
midaMe  columns  advanced  on  eaoh  flank.  AH  the  hcmselndd 
carriages  ieU  first  to  the  Prvssioss^  with  moaoteJos  ofptber  bag* 
gage.  All  the  cannons  were  taken  in  the  batteries  where  thejr 
had  served>  along  with  the  caissoons  and  train.  In  a  word  the 
whole  materiel  of  oar  army  disappeared  in  less  than  half  an  hour; 
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with  him.  In  this  manner  I  arrived  at  Marchienrie- 
sur-Pont  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  alone 
without  any  officers  of  my  staff,  ignorant  of  what 
had  become  of  the  Emperor,  who^  before  the  end 
of  the  battle,  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  who,  I 
was  allowed  to  believe,  -might  be  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoner.'^ 

Napoleon,  however,  had  reserved  himself  for 
another  destiny.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
La  Coste,  his  guide,  he  set  off  from  the  field  of 
battle  at  half  past  eight  o'clock,  at  full  speed  for 
Genappe,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  following  the 
line  of  the  high  road,  at  some  distance  iathe 
fields.  He  reached  Genappe  at  half  past  nine, 
and  he  found  its  only  street  so  choaked  up  with 
the  wreck  of  his  army^  that  it  took  him  an 
hoar  to  pass  th>'Ough  it.  From  Genappe  he  pur- 
sued his  way  to  Quatre  Bras  with  accelerated 
speed ;  but  after  passing  this  place,  he  became 
more  tranquil,  and  on  reaching  Gosselies  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  proceeded  to  Charle- 
roi  (nearly  a  league)  on  foot.  After  quitting 
Charleroi,  he  went  into  a  meadow  called  Marce- 
nelle,  where  he  partook  of  some  wine  with  his 
officers,  the  only  refreshment  which  he  had  tasted 
for  fourteen  hours.  Here  he  dismissed  his  guide 
La  Coste,  to  whom  Bertrand  gave  a  single  Nafio- 
leon,  and  hastened  with  his  attendants  towards  the 
French  frontiers. 
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Meanwhile  the  adr^nced-guard  of  the  Pru^sian^ 
and  Brunswickers^  under  the  command  of  General 
Gneiseneau^     pursued    the    unfortunate    victims 
of  Napoleon's  ambition    with    unrelenting  fury^ 
maddened   by  the  recollection   of  the  cruelties 
which  their  lancers  and  light  troops  had  perpetrat- 
ed throughout  the  day^  on  the  wounded  and  pri- 
soners.   At  Genappe  the   French  attempted  to 
make  a  last  standi  h&^ing  entrenched  themselves 
behind  cannon  and  overturned  carriages  ;  and  the 
approach  of  the  Prussians  was  for  a  moment  ar- 
rested by  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry:  but  some  cannon 
shots  and  a  dreadful  hurrah  from  the  Allies,  put 
an  end  to  their  feeble  resistance,  and  what  the 
wrretched  fugitives  intended  as  a  defence,  now  be- 
came an  inextricable  snare.  AH  who  had  not  escap- 
ed before  the  entrance  dC  the  Prussians,   were  cut 
down  without  mercy.     In  the  small  inn,  forty  gre- 
nadiers^fell  under  the  lance  and  sabre  without  re- 
sistance.   General  Duhesroe  stood  at  the  door  sur- 
rounded by  the  Brunswickers,  whose  vengeance  on 
the  slayers  of  their  heroic  Prince  was  still  unsated. 
He  asked  quarter  from  the  stern  soldier,  whose 
arm  was  uplifted  for  his  destruction.    ^^  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick  died  the  day  before  yesterday,''  was 
the  only  reply  of  the  hussar,  who  instantly  cut  him 
down.   Here  the  remainder  of  the  French  artillery, 
amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  pieces,  with 
the  baggage  and  whole  materiel  of  the  army,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians^  together  with  Na- 
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poleon's  famous  tFayelling  carriage  and  its  valua- 
ble contents,  with  his  travelling  library,  consisting 
of  nearly  eight  hundred  volumes,  aoMug  which 
were  found  French  translations  of  Homer  and 
Ossian,  the  Bible,  and  the  Pucelle  of  Voltaire  ! 
Of  the  splendid  field  train  of  <^ee  hundred  pieces 
which  accompanied  the  French  army,  only  one 
howiteer  is  said  to  have  escaped  the  wreck  of 
Waterloo,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  pieces 
attached  to  Gronchy's  corps.^ 


*The  folly  of  not  securing  a  safe  retreat  was  never  more  mani- 
fest than  upon  this  occasion.  The  whole  of  the  diseomited  ankf 
was  forced  to  defile  with  all  its  incumhranees  throagh  the  atreet 
of  Genappe  from  which  the  road  to  Charleroi  passes  over  a  narrow 
bridge.  Every  one  anxious  to  escape  by  this  single  outlet  impeded 
the  progress  of  another^  whil9  every  moment  new  crowds  offttgi- 
tives^  cavalry,  infantry,  ^nns«'  and  carriages  of  every  desoiption, 
rushed  into  the  place;  increased  the  tumult,  and  rendered  the 
bridge  impassable.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  Napo- 
leon and  his  staff  passed  unperceived  through  the  throng. 
It  has  been  very  generally  asserted  that  he  was  in  his  car- 
riage at  the  time  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Prussians,  and  that 
he  escaped  at  one  door  while  the  Prussian  commandant  entered 
at  the  other  :  but  this  would  contradict  La  Coste's  statement,  nor 
is  it  at  all  supported  by  the  narrative  of  the  circumstances  attend** 
ing  tbs  capture  of  the  carriage  by  M^or  Von  Keller,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  published  under  his  authority,  and  states  the 
particulars  of  this  remarkable  event  in  the  following  words.  "  At 
elevtoi  o'clock  at  night  the  troops  arrived,  at  the  barricaded  town 
of  Genappe,  at  the  entrance  of  which  Mijor  Yon  Keller  met  the 
travelling  carriage  of  Buonaparte  with  six  horses.  The  postilion 
and  two  leaders  were  killed  by  the  bayonets  of  the  fusileers.  The 
Mejor  then  cut  down  the  cdachman  and  took  possession  of  the  car- 
riiigie,  which  contaiaed  a  gold  and  silver  necetsmre,  inclsdiag  absve 
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The  feeble  remnant  of  the  French  army  now 
eagerly  pressed  forward  to  the  Sambre,  as  their 
only  protection  from  the  avenging  sword  of  their 
pursuers.  They  arrived  at  Charleroi  about  day- 
seventy  pieces  ;  a  large  silver  cbronometer ;  a  steel-bedstead  with 
merinQ  mattrasses ;  a  pair  of  pistols  ;  a  green  velvet  cap ;  a  pair 
of  spars;  linen;  and  many  other  things  for  the  convenience  of 
travelling.  There  were  also  a  diamond  tiara>*hat«  sword,  npiform, 
and  an  imperial  mantle. — The  booty  was  equally  considerable 
and  remarkable  :  several  boxes  of  mounted  and  unmounted  dia- 
monds, a  large  silver  service,  with  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  and 
gold  pieces  with  his  name  and  portrait,  filled  the  haversacks 
of  the  15th  Prussian  fusileers.** 

This  carriage  was  afterwards  brought  to  England  and  exhibited 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  British  metropolis,     (t  was  built  at 
Brussels  according  to  Napoleon's  order,  for   the  campaign  in 
Russia,  and  it  constituted  almost  the  whole  of  the  equipage  either 
of  himself  or  his  army  which  escaped  in  that  disastrous  retreat. 
It  afterwards  carried  him  to  Dresden,  and  again  brought  him  back 
in  disgrace  to  Paris.  ^  He  took  it  with  him  to  Elba,  and  on  bis  re- 
.    turn  mode  in  it  his  triumphant  journey  to  the  French  capital,  and 
it  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition,  which  terminated  for  ever  iiis 
ambitious  career.    It  resembled  a  fashionable  English  traveUiu^ 
carriage,  but  rather  more  heavily  built.    Its  colour  was  dark  blue, 
bordered  wit)i  gold,  and  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  France.    A 
lamp  was  placed  at  each  comer,  and  another  in  the  centre  of  the 
back  to  enlighten  the  interior  of  the  carriage,  which  was' arranged 
in  a  way  of  which  no  description  could  convey  an  adequate  idea. 
It  contained  a  complete  bed-room,  dressing-room,  eating- room, 
kitchen,  and  office,'together  with  a  complete  breakfast  service  for 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  including  a  spirit  lamp  ;  a  sandwich 
service  conmsting  of  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  salts,  pepper, 
and  mustard  boi^s,    decanters  and  glasses;  a   dressing-case 
containing  every  possible  article  for  the  toilette  ;  a  complete 
wardrobe,  a  bedstead,  bed,  mattrasses ;  and  all  so  arranged,  as  to 
be  found  in  an  instant  without  incommoding  the  traveller. 

TOh  XI.  4    R  CHAP.    XLYII. 
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break,  and  rushed  to  the  bridge  where  a  guard  of 
grenadiers  was  posted  with  fixed  bayonets,  to  ar- 
rest their  flighty  and  if  possible  restore  them  to 
some  kind  of  order:  but  the  terrific  cry,  '^  the 
Prussians !  the  Prussians  !"  which  they  continually 
heard  from  the  rear,  caused  them  to  press  through 
every  obstacle  which  impeded,  their  escape:  the 
guard  was  overwhelmed,  Bnd  now  the  bridge  of 
Charleroi  exhibited  a  spectacle  which  could  onlj 
be  surpassed  by  the  horrible  scenes  at  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina.  The  road  to  the  bridge  was 
choaked  up  by  a  mingled  multitude  of  horsemen, 
infantry,  and  carriages,  amongst  whom  might  be 
observed  groups  of  wounded  men  who  seemed  to 
cling  to  each  other,  as  if  a  sense  of  mutual  suffer- 
ing, afforded  some  tie  of  mutual  protection  against 
the  unfeeling  rudeness  of  their  more  fortunate 
comrades.  Pale,  enfeebled,  and  covered  by  the 
bloody  rags  with  which  they  had  hastily  bound 
up  their  wounds,  some  <;rept  slowly  along  on 
foot,  while  others  were  mountf^d  on  the  horses 
they  had  taken  from  the  baggage-waggons  which 
had  been  abandoned  almost  at  every  step  of  the 
road.  The  destruction  that  rapidly  pressed  upon 
them  seemed  to  have  blunted  every  kind  feeling  in 
the  bosoms  of  this  miserable  multitude:  the  Stronger 
thrust  aside,  or  trampled  upon  the  weaker,  and 
frequently  drew  theirsabresor  bayonetson  those  who 
offered  any  resistance;  while  numbers  were  crushed 
under  the  wheels  of  the  carriages,  so  that  the  accu^ 
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•  / 

mula(inglieap8  of  dead  preaeated  an  obslacle  almost 
insurmountable.     The  appearance  of  the  Prussians 
at  this  terrible  crisis,  increased  the  horrors  of  the 
aeene.    Some  hastily  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses, 
sprang  upon   them,  and    abandoning  their  carri- 
ages, forced  their  way  though  the  crowd  ;  others 
turned  off  at  the   foot  of  the  bridge,  and  driving' 
furiously  along  the  bantcs  of  the  Sambre,  sought 
for  a  passage,  and  at  length  madly  plunging  in, 
were  swept  away  by  the  torrent :    in  this  manner 
hundreds  perished  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  the  field  of  battlei      Even  those  who  had 
passed  the  river  in  safety,  soon  found  that  they 
were  not  yet  out  of  danger  :    while  hastily  cook- 
ing a  little  food,  or   talcing  that  repose  in  the 
neighbouring  meadows,  which  was  still  more  ne- 
cessary to   recruit  their  nearly  exhausted  strength, 
they  were  roused  from  their  slumbers,  or  compell- 
ed to  abandon  their  food  uutasted,  at  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  Some  Hed  to  Avesnes,  and  others  to 
Philippeville,  while  numbers,  abandoning  the  high    , 
road,  took  refuge  in  the  woods,  wandering  wher- 
ever chance  directed  their  way,  and   spreading 
alarm  among  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,    who 
while  congratulating  themselves  that  the  war  had 
been  removed  to  a  distance,    suddenly  perceived 
that  they  were  about  to  become  a  prey  to  the  ra- 
vages of  an  enemy,  whom  a  dearly-bonght  victory 
was  likely  to  render  tenfold  more  ferocious..    Nor 
were  they  less  apprehensive  of  the  excesses  of 
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their  own  soldiers,  infuriated  as  they  were  by  the 
disgrace  of  their  defeat,  their  present  sufferings, 
and  their  future  prospects.  The  fortified  towns 
closed  their  gates  against  the  fugitives;  from 
others  they  were  forcibly  driven  away,  and  dispers- 
ing over  the  neighbouring  country,  they  abandon- 
ed themselves  to  every  species  of  crime. 

Marshal  Soult  collected  about  four  thousand  of 
these  stragglers,  destitute  of  cannon,  baggage,  or 
arms,  with  whom  he  withdrew  under  the  walls  of 
Laon  ;  and  to  these  were  added  in  a  day  or  two  the 
remnant  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  who, 
after  driving  Thielman  from  Wavre,  was  on  the 
point  of  marching  to  Brussels,  when  his  career  was 
checked  by  the  disastrous  intelligence  of  his  mas- 
ter's defeat  at  Waterloo,  and  that  his  army  was 
flying  in  irreparable  disorder  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Sambre.  No  course  now  remained  for  him 
but  a  rapid  retreat,  before  the  conquerors  should 
despatch  strong  columns  on  his  flank  and  rear,  to 
cut  him  off  from  France  :  but  he  had  scarcely 
commenced  his  retrograde  movement,  when  the 
vigilant  Thielman  turned  on  his  pursuers,  and 
commenced  an  incessant  series  of  impetuous  at- 
tacks, which  carried  slaughter  and  confusion  into 
the  French  columns.  Yandamme  was  wounded, 
several  pieces  of  cannon  were  captured  by  the 
Prussians,  and  this  corps  would  no  doubt  have  been 
involved  in  the  catastrophe .  of  their  main  body^ 
but  for  the  talents  and  activity  of  their  leaders. 
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Having  reached  Namur^  Grouchy  committed  the 
defence  of  the  shattered  fortifications  of  that  once 
strong  town  to  General  Yandamme^  while  he  con- 
ducted the  remainder,  with  the  ammunition  and 
wounded  through  the  defile  which  leads  to  Dinant^ 
which  for  many  miles,  would  only  permit  the 
march  of  single  coliimns.  The  French  had  scarce- 
ly closed  the  gates  of  Namur,  when  the  Prussian 
advanced-guard  attempted  to  enter  with  them 
pSIe  mSle;  but  Yandamme  defended  the  place 
with  succe339  till  the  arrival  of  Thielmaq's  main- 
body,  who  carried  the  town  by  escalade,  and  driv- 
ing the  defenders  through  the  streets,  pursued 
them  along  the  narrow  defiles  of  Dinant, ,  where 
Yandamme  suffered  great  loss  in  men  and  can- 
non. By  thus  sacrificing  his  rear,  Grouchy  con- 
ducted about  twenty  thousand  of  his  troops  to 
Laon,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  equipment,  having 
lost  fourteen  thousand  in  the  action  at  Wavre,  and 
during  his  perilous  retreat. 

While  the  Prussians  were  in  this  manner  thinning 
the  ranks,  and  completing  the  disorganization  of 
the  flying  enemy,  the  British  spent  the  night  in 
the  nobler  work  of  mercy.  The  clangour  of  battle 
had  ceased  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  all  was 
still,  save  where  the  moans  of  the  wounded  burst 
upon  the  ear ;  and  thither  were  directed  the  foot- 
steps of  their  more  fortunate  comrades,  who,  re- 
gardless of  their  fatigue,  denied  themselves  the 
smallest  refreshment  or  repose,  until  they  had 
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found  means  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  suffer- 
ers. Led  on  by  their  illustrious  chief,  they  retrod 
the  field  of  deaths  searching  with  anxious 
care  for  every  individual,  in  whom  the  lamp 
of  life  was  not  yet  extinct:  they  placed  them 
on  litters  hastily  constructed,  bound  up  their 
wounds,  supplied  their  hunger  and  thirst  from 
their  own  scanty  stock,  and  erected  huts  for  their 
accommodation  until  they  could  be  transported  to 
Brussels  or  Antwerp.  In  these  acts  of  tenderness 
the  victims  of  war,  whether  friends  or  enemies, 
were  equal  sharers ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  field, 
the  interesting  scene  was  exhibited  of  British  soldi- 
ers, after  their  own  injuries  had  been  attended  to^ 
assiduously  dressing  the  wounds  of  those  whom  a 
few  hours  .before  they  had  mjet  in  mortal  combat. 
While  the  Duke  of  Wellington  contemplated  the 
frightful  heaps  of  carnage  which  thronged  this 
narrow  theatre  of  death,  the  pride  of  the  victor, 
and  the  sternness  of  the  warrior^  gave  way  to  the 
feelings  of  the  man — he  burst  into  tears,  actuated^ 
no.doubi  by  those  powerful  sensations  which  he 
afterwards  thus  expressed  to  a  friend, — *'  Believe 
me,  that  nothing  excepting  a  battle  lost,  can  be 
halfso  melancholy  as  a  battle  won.  The  bravery 
of  my  toops  has  hitherto  saved  me  from  that 
greater  evil;  but  to  win  even  such  a  battle  ai»  this 
of  Waterloo,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  so 
many  gallant  friends,  could  only  be  termed  a  hea- 
vy misfortune,  were  it  not  for  its  important  results 
to  the  public  benefit." 
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The  loss  of  the  Allied  Army  was  indeed  of  such 
magDitudeas  to  prore  that  the  field  was  contested 
with  a  valour  and  constancy  on  both  sides,  of  which 
few  parallels  are  to  be  found  in  history.  The  can- 
did and  generous  victor  declared  that  he  had  never 
fought  so  hard  for  victory,  and  never  from  the 
gallantry  of  the  enemy,  had  been  so  near  a  de- 
feat. On  the  days  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo, 
nearly  one  third  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoa's 
army  were  slain  or  wounded.  Of  these,  more 
than  11,000  were  British,  gOOO  Hanoverians; 
4000  Belgians,  or  Dutch i;  and  the  loss  of  the 
Brunswickers,  of  which  no  return  has  been  ex- 
hibited, must  have  borne  a  full  proportion  to  that 
of  their  Allies.  The  number  of  British  officers 
who  suffered,  was  unusually  great,  IM  were  killed, 
S^a  wounded,  and  13  missing.  Among  the  slain 
were  four  generals,  and  forty-seven  field  officers ; 
among  the  wounded,  eleven  generals,  atidone 
hundred  and  twenty-five  field  officers.  Sooie  re- 
gtments  were  stripped  of  all  their  superior  officers, 
and  most  of  their  captains ;  i^nd  some  are  said  at 
the  close  of  the  day  to  have  been  commanded  by  a 
lieutenant.*      The  total    loss    of    the    Duke  of 

*  GenecalB  and  Field  Officers  of  the  British  Army,  under  the « 
Command  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whb  were,  killed 
or  wounded^  from  the  16th  to  the  26th  of  June  1815. 

LieuteoaDt  QeneraU  Hit  Serene  Higfanea  tite  Duke  of  Bnuifwick  Oel%  Sir 
Thomas  PktoD,  Mi|jor  General  Sir  William  Pouonby,  and  Sir  WiUlam  Delanfiaj, 
Qaarter*Master  General,     kilM.^Geneimi  Hit  Hoyal  Uic^iBaii  Um  Pirima  of 
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Wellington's  army  exceeded  21,000JncludiDg  1200 
officers,  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom,  with  up- 
wards of  six  thousand  rank  and  file^  perished  in  the 


Orange,  Lieotenant  GenenU  the  Earl  of  Uxbjidge  and  Sir  Charles  Alten,  Hiyor 
Generali  ^ir  Frederick  Adam,  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  Sir  William  Domberg,  Sir 
Colin  Halket,  Sir  James  Kempt,  Sir  Denis  Pack,  and  Cooke;  and  Brigadier  Ge- 
Beral  Hardinge,  wounded. 

1st  Life  Gaardk—LieateDant  Colonel  Ferrier,  killed. 

2d  Life  Guards.— Lieutenant  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  killed. 

Boyal  Horse  Gnards.^MaJor  Packe,  killed.— Colonel  Sir  John  BUey,  Lientenaot 
Colonels  Sir  B.  C.  Hill,  and  Clement  Hill,  wounded. 

Ist  Dragoon  Giiards. — Colonel  Fuller,  Major  Bringhuist,  killed. 

Ist  Boyal  Dragoons.— Miyo'  Graham,  killed. — Maior  Badclyile,  wounded. 

2d  (Scotch  Greys.)— Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton,  Miyor  Beignolds,  killed.— 
Lieutenant  Colonels  Hankin  and  Clarke,  Majon  Poole  and  Vernon,  wounded. 
•    6th  (BnnisUlIen.)— Lieutenant  Colonel  Miller,  wounded. 

7th  Hussars.— Majors  Hodge  and  Thornhiil,  wounded. 

10th  Hussars.— Major  the  Hon.  F.  Howard,  killed.— Colonel  Quentin,  wonnded. 

12th  Light  Dragoons. — Colonel  the  Hon.  F.  Ponaonby,  wounded. 

13th  Light  Dragoons.— Lieutenant  Colonel  Boyoe,  wounded. 

15th  Hussars. — Major  Gi)ffith,  killed.— Lieutenant  Colonel  Dalrymple,  wounded* 

16th  Light  Dragoons.— Lieutenant  Colonel  Hay,  wounded. 

23d  Light  Dragoons. — Majors  Cutcliffe  and  Gerrard,  wounded. 

Ist  Light  Dragoons,  King's  German  Legion.— Lieutenant  Colonel  Baron  Botow, 
and  Major  Baron  Eeitzenstein,  wounded. 

2d  Light  Dragoons,  King's  German  Legion. — Lieutenant  Cotonels  De  Jonquieres 
and  Baron  Marsdell,  wounded. 

3d  Hussars,  King's  German  Legion.^— Lieutenant  Colonel  Meyer,  wounded. 

Boyal  Artillery.— Majors  Beane,  Cairnes,  and  Bamsay,  killed.— Colonel  Napier, 
Ifajors  Boll,  Lloyd,  Maodonald,'  and  Parker,  wounded. 

Boyal  Artillery,  King's  German  Legion.— Mc^jor  Symphen,  wounded. 

1st  Foot  Guards.— Lieutenant  Coloneb  Shr  F.  D'Oyly,  Miller,  MUneS,  Stnbles, 
and  Thomas,  killed.— Cotonels  Askew,   the  Hon.  WUllam  Stewart,  Lieutenant 
Colonels  Sir  Henry  Bradibrd,  Canning,  Cooke,  D'Oyly,  Feed,  and  the  Hon.  H.  G.    . 
Townsend,   wounded. 

2d  (Coldstream)  Foot-Guards.— Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Aberemmby,  Lieutenant 
Colonels  Maodonnel  and  Wyndham,  wounded. 

3d  Foot-Guaids. — Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  killed.— Lieute- 
ant  Colonels  Bowater,  Dashwood,  M'Kinnon,  and  West,  wounded. 

1st  Foot,  (3d  battalion)  -Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell,  M^ors  Aiguimbeaa» 
Massey,  and  Maodonald,  wounded. 

401  Foot—- I4enteiwuit  Colonel  Vnisoo,  wounded. 
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field,  while  numbers  afterwards  died  of  their 
Mounds.  Th^  casualties  of  the  Prussian  army  were 
still  more  numerous;  their  loss  at  the  battles  of 
-Ligny,  Wavre,  and  Waterloo  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  their  oflQcial  returns,  to  33,182  men,  of 
whom  near  6U00  were  killed,  about  16^000  wound- 
ed,  and   11,000  missing.     As  the  French  took  few 

2Srd  Foot.— Colonel  SirH.  W.  EUlf,  and  Major  Hawlyn,  kiUed.~Lieut6nant-Co. 
I6ari  HiU,  wounded. 

27  th  Foot.— Major  Hare,  wounded. 

'SSth  Foot— Mi))or  Meacbam,  killed.— Mejoia  living,  and  Llewrll^,  wounded, 

30tb  Foot— Miuor  CfaaoDben,  killed.-  Ueotenant-Colonels  Hamilton,  and  Bailey, 
wounded. 

dSa  Fbot— Major  Toole,  wounded; 

33rd  Fbot.— Mnjor  Parkinson,  wounded. 

B5ih  Fopt— Lieutenant-Colonel  SirG.  F.  Bei^eley  wounded. 

40tb  Foot.-  Major  He} land,  kiUed. 

42d  Foot  -Colonel  Sir  Robert  Macara,  and  Major  Davidson,  killed.— Lieutenant 
Colonel  Dick,  wounded. 

44tb  Foot—  Lieutenant-Colonels  Hammerton,  O'MaUey,  and  Major  Jeoop, 
wounded. 

f^d  Foot — Lieutenant-Colonel  Rowan,  and  Major  Love,  wounded* 

^th  Foot— Miijor  Crofton,  killed. 

69th  Foot.  -Colonel  Morice,  kili^,— Majors  Lindsay  and  Watson,  wounded. 

71st  Foot. -Major  L'fistrange,  killed.^ Colonel  Eeynell,  Lieutenaqt-Cotonel 
Jones,  and  Major  Jobnstone,  wounded. 

73d  Foot— Major  Madean,  killed.  *-  Colonel  Harris,  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Cameron,  wounded, 

79tb  Foot— Lieutenant  Colonels  Brow9,  Cameron,  and  Douglas,*  wounded. 

90tb  Foot.— Lieutenant  Colonel  Currie,  killed. 

91st  Foot.— Major  Blair,  wounded. 

92d  Foot  Colonel  Cameron,  killed, —Lieutenant-Colonels  Maodonald,  and 
MitcheU,  wounded. 

95tb  (Rifles).— Majors  Ecles  and  Smyth,  killed.— Colonels  Sir  A.  F.  Barnard  ond 
Wilkins,  Lieutenant-Colonels  Norcott  and  Ross,  Majors  Beckwitb,  Cun^ron  Fuirer- 
ton,  and  MiUer,  wounded. 

German  Legion,  Line,— Colonels  Dupbt,  and  Baron  Ompteda,  Major  Chudeo, 
Claud,  and  Leake,  killed,— Lieutenant- Colonel  De  Sebrceder,  Mojon  Boden  and 
Robertson,  wounded. 

German  Legion,  Ligbt  Wantiy.— Major  Basewell,  killed.^Mojor  Baron  Buscbe^ 
frounded, 

itb  West  India  Regimeat.  ^Major  Hamilton,  wounded. 

VOL.    XI.  4  S  CHAP.    XLVfl 
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prisoners^  it  is  probable  that  the  great  aiajorlty 
6f  the  missilng  should  be  reckoned  among  the 
slain.  The  whole  of  the  Combined  Army  therefore 
suifefed  a  diminution  of  number  during  this  short 

Regimental  loss  of  the  British  Armjf  wader  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
WeUingtoH,  at  the  battles  cfQuatre  Bras,  and  Wa!terloo,and  in  the  subsequent 
Operations  to  the  26th  of  June  1815,  with  the  Effective  Strength  of  each 
Begiment  at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign^  on  the  ISth  ({f  June, 
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General  Staff. 
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eampaigD^  exceeding   £4,000  men.    The  French 
loss  can  never  be  accurately  ascertained — suffice  it. 


^  trs  official  fetnnif  of  the  lots  of  the  Biunswick  troops  have  been  exhibited,  but 
it  is  conjectured*  to  bare  been  about  tlie  number  stated  aboTe. 
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however,  to  to  say,  that  of  as  fine  an  army  as  ever 
niarcbed  from  the  French  frontier,  composed  of 
140^000  veterans  in  the  highest  state  of  discipb'ne, 
fully  equipped  in  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  chief  who  had  so 
often  led  them  to  victory,  scarcely  50,000  were 
collected  after  their  (light  from  the  Netherlands : 
thus  100,000  men  must  have  been  lost  by  the  sword, 
captivity,  or  desertion.  •  Seven  or  eight  thousand 
prisoners,  including  Count  Lobau  and  General 
Cambrone,  were  taken  by  the  Allies,  together  with 
the  whole  of  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammuni- 
tion— in  short,  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to 
the  equipment  of  an  army. 

The  stupendous  events  of  this  memorable 
^campaign  of  four  days,  have  no  parallel  in  the  his* 
tory  of  Europe,  whether  we  consider  the  talents  and 
bravery  of  the  generals  and  troops  on  both  sides, 
or  the  vitally  important  consequences  to  the  civiliz- 
ed world  with  which  they  were  connected.  Never 
did  two  armiee  contend  for  a  prize  more  valuable — 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe^  so  lately 
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and  80  dearly  purchased,  or  the  renewal  of  a  san^ 
guinary  and  probably  a  long-protracted  war  de- 
pended on  the  issue.  Objects  of  the  most  com* 
manding  nature  stimulated  the  leaders  on  both 
sides,  to  give  full  scope  to  the  extraordinary  rnili* 
tary  talents  with  which  they  were  endowed.  On 
the  one  hand.  Napoleon  hoped  by  a  splendid  vie-, 
tory,  to  recover  his  former  character  of  invincibility, 
which  he  had  lost  by  his  late  reverses  ;  to  arm  the 
French  people  ence  more  in  defence  of  a  throne 
to  which  he  had  climbed  per  fas^  et  nefoA — and 
thus  again  to  rivet  his  yoke  on  the  neclf  of  Conti- 
nental Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Allied  Ge- 
nerals were  not  less  anxious  to  maintain  the  high 
reputation  which  they  had  justly  acquired,  by  their 
successful  exertions  for  the  overthrow  of  that  mili- 
tary tyranny,  which  nothing  but  universal  empire 
seemed  sufficient  to  satiate.  They  knew  that  the 
eyes  ^  of  their  respective  countries — the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  upon  them  ;  and  that  not  more  was 
expected  from  their  talents,  than  from  their  devot-* 
edness  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  independence  ; 

^  and  they  nobly  justified  the  confidence  that  was 
reposed  in  them.  Never  had  Napoleon  displayed 
more  vigour  aod  activity  than  in  his  preparations 
for  this  momentous  contest.  His  troops  were  col- 
lected and  equipped  with  a  celerity  that  at  once 
argued  th6  wisdom  of  his  arrangements,  and  their 
enthuaiasm  in  his  cause.  Having  selected  his  point 

'  of  attack,  he  led  his  followers  to  the  field  with  a 
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rapidity  equal  to  that  which  had  secured  for  him 
the  conquest  of  Icaly,  and  the  victories  of  Ulm,  of 
Austerlitz,  and  of  Jena.  But  the  efforts  which 
succeeded  upon  these  occasions,  proved  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  counter-acting  the  wise  combinations 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher, 
for  the  complete  annihilation  of  his  army.  Though 
inferior  in  numerical  strength  to  his  adversaries,  if 
united,  he  could,  as  the  assailant^  bring  a  superior 
force  against  either,  while  they  were  separated.  On 
tkis  principle  he  acted,  with  momentary  success. 
Blucher,  alone^  had  to  sustain,  and  retreat  before 
the  fury  of  his  first  onset;  Wellington,  separated 
by  this  disaster  from  his  Ally,  had  tb  retire  from 
the  field,  which,  on  the  same  day,  he  had  success- 
fully maintained  against  the  impetuous  attacks 
of  the  French  left  wing,  in  order  to  restore  bis 
communications^  witlUhe  Prussians.  Pursued  by  an 
enemy  flushed  with  victory,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  the  speedy  and  total  ruin  of  their  ad- 
versaries, the  British  chief  conducted  his  army  to 
tbatspot  which  be  had  previously  chosen  for  nveet- 
mgthe  decisive  conflict,  and  there  he  made  such  a 
skilful  disposition  of  his  forces,  seconded  as  it  itas 
by  the  dauntless  courage  and  heroic  firmness  of  bis 
foHowers,  as  rendered  the  post  impregnable;  Sofiie 
have  hazarded  an  assertion,  that  but  for  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  the  Pnissian^,  the  British  mast  have 
suffered  a  total  defeat.  Such  was  not  Lofd  Wel- 
lingtan's*  Opitiiofi:'    Oh  being*  asrk^d  by  ai' friend^ 
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whether  at  the  mmt  critical  period  of  the  battle, 
be  looked  often  to  the  woods  frooi  which  the  Prus- 
sians were  expected  to  i^we ;  ^^  No/'  was  the  an- 
swer ;  '^  I  looked  ofteuer  at  my  watch  than  at  any 
thing  else.  1  knew  if  my  troops  could  ke^p  their 
position  till  night,  that  I  must  be  jpiued  by  Bluch- 
er  before  morning,  and  we  would  not  have  left  Bo- 
naparte an  army  next  day.  But/'  contiuued  his 
Grace,  ^^  I  own  1  was  glad  as  one  hour  of  day- 
light slipped  away  after  a^nother,  a494  our  position^ 
was  still  maintained*^'  ^'  And  if,"  said  the  qaer 
rist,  '^^  by  misfortune  the  position  had  been  car* 
ried  ?"  "  We  had  the  wood  behind  to  retreat  into." 
"  And  if  the  wood  also  was  forced  ?''  ^*  No,  no  j" 
replied  the  I>uke,  ^^  they  could  never Jiiave  so  beatr 
en  us,  but  we  qould  have  made  good  the  wood 
against  them." 

Never  was.  there  a  fairer  field  for  exhibiting  the 
military  talents  of  two  rival  generals,  or.  the  pecu- 
liar military  characteristics  of  two  rival  nations. 
— Napoleon,  to  use  his  own  words  had  come  to 
^^meaoure  himself  with  Wellington;"  and  never  did 
he  labour  so  hard  to  assert  the  superiority.  He 
bad  gained  all  his  vietories  by  what  has  been  tech- 
nically called  the  en  avant'  system  of  tactics, 
which  he  knew  was  best  suited  to  the  active,  daring,, 
and:  impetuous  character  of  the  French  soldier  ; 
and  thisJiis  superior  numbers,  particularly  in  caval* 
ry  and  artillery,  enabled  him. to  put  in  prac^tice 
upon  the  present  ^occasion  with  th<i  fullest  advan- 
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ietge,  for  never  had  he  led  an  army  to  the  field  who 
displayed  more  heroism  or  ardour  in  his  cause.      It 
was  indeed  a  battle  of  giants.  For  .more  than  eight 
hours^'  no  manoeuvre  was  exhibited,  except  a  suc- 
cession of  desperate  charges  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
stern  resistance  on  the  other,  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  overcome,      I^ow  much  the  heroic  and  ani- 
mating conduct  of  their  illustrious  chief  contribut* 
ed  to  the  steikdy  perseverance  with  which  the  Bri- 
tish army  maintained  the  dreadful  struggle,  we 
have  already  seen :  wherever  danger  pressed  he 
was  to  be  found,  and  his  word  and  his  example  in- 
spired every  phalanx  with  renewed  ardour  in  their 
country's  cause.      His  greatest  diffi  culty  was  to  re- 
strain the  impetuosity  of  the  troops,  who,  wearied  of 
seeing  their  ranks  diminished  every  moment  in  a 
species  of  inactive  warfare,  burned  to  rush  upon  the 
foe,  and  shew  them  what  British  courage  could   do 
as  well  as  suffer.     The  decisive  mofnent  at  length 
arrived,  wheil  they  were  permitted  to  prove  them- 
selves  equally  irresistible  in  attack  as  immoveable 
in  defence.     The  eagle  eye  of  Wellington  perceiv- 
ed the  successful  progress  of  the  Prussians  on  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  and  he  resolved  .to  terminate 
the  contest  by  becoming  the  assailant.     Forget- 
ful of  their  diminished  strength,  their  fatigues  and 
sufferings,  his  whole  line  rushed  exultingly  to  the 
assault,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  victory  the  most  de- 
cisivcr  crowned  the  gallant  effort. 

The  noble  share  which  the  Prussian  veteran  and 
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his  heroic  followers  took  in  accelerating  and  com- 
pleting the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  French  ar- 
TDy,  has  crowned  them  with  imperishable  lau- 
rels. Undismayed  by  his  recent  losses^  and  un- 
affected by  his  own  personal  sufferings,  he  pressed 
forward  with  ardent  zeal  and  loyalty  to  the  aid 
of  his  brave  Allies ;  and  but  for  his  opportune 
arrival,  Lord  Wellington,  though  he  might  have 
been  enabled  to  maintain  his  position,  could  not, 
with  his  inferior  forces,  have  given  the  enemy 
so  complete  an  overthrow  as  to  put  it  out  of 
their    power  again   to  renew  the   combat. 

In  the  eyes  of  military  men,  the  victory  of  Wa- 
terloo must  appear  to  have  been  the  result,  not  of 
fortuitous  circumstances,  1but  of  a  well-combined 
plan  for  terminating  the  dew  war  at  a  single  blow. 
When  the  Allied  Generals  perceived  that  the 
object  of  Napoleon  was  to  separate  and  defeat 
the  twoarmie&in  detail,  they  adopted  the  most  ju- 
dicious measures  to  counteract  the  project  of  their 
enterprising  advers^ry^  and  they  completely  suc- 
ceeded. Though  Btucher  hy  his  defeat  on  the 
16th  was  compelled  to  fall  back  from  his  advanced 
position,  yet  Wellington  by  his  prudent  retreat  on 
the  following  day,  again  restored  the  communica- 
tion which  had  thus  been  broken.  By  this  Napo- 
leon was  left  but  a  choice  of  difficulties — to  fight 
the  English,  with  a  chance  of  defeating  them  before 
the  Prussians  could  come  up;  or  to  retreat  in  the 
presence  of  an  army,  which  in  a  few  hours  must 
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have  become  greatly  his  superior,  by  the  junction 
of  its  Allies.  His  critical  circu Distances  left  little 
room  for  deliberation,  and  he  preferred  trying  the 
event  of  battle  to  returning  into  France^  disap- 
pointed and  disgraced. 

In  the  miud  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian 
moralist^  the  battle  of  Waterloo  is  calculated  to 
inspire  contemplations  which  may  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the-  best  interests  of  madkind.  The 
days  of  Maratjion^  and  Tliermopylffl;  of  CannsB^ 
of  Zama,  and  of  Philippi ;  of  Crecy,  Poicti,ers,  and 
Agincourt^  have^  in  their  turu^  been  the  Subjects 
of  historical  and  poetical  delineation ;  and  we  have 
rejoiced  while  perusing  the  triumphs  of  patriot* 
ism  and  the  overthrow  dt  ambitious  tyranny.  But 
no  age  or  country  has  ever  presented  to  the  imagi* 
nation  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  evanescent  na- 
ture of  human  glory^  or  the  frail  tenure  by  which 
the  despot  holds  his  power,  than  that  stupen* 
dous  event  which  we  have  just  attempted  to 
describe.  Considered  in.  all  its  bearings^  and 
with  all  its  accompaniments  and  results,  we  con- 
ceive it  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  po- 
litical occurrences:  A  man^  who^  for  nearly  twen- 
ty years  had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  captain  of  the  age ;  with  whose  triumphs  the 
earth  resounded,  and  at  whose  nod  the  nations  fell 
prostrate,  suddenly  issues  from  that  seclusion  to 
which  he  had  been  driven  by  a  temporary  reverse^ 
and  again  appears  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
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army,  rtited  as  by  magic,  to  scatter  firebrands, 
arrows,  and  deatb,  in  bis  destructive  course. — 
On  Wednesday  morning  he  marches  from  the 
French  frontier,  in  all  the  pomp  of  martial 
glory-^-H^n  Sunday  evening  hts  army  is  destroyed, 
scattered,  dispersed,  and  himself  a  fugitive,  indebt- 
ed for  his  security  to  the  shades  of  night  The 
boat  of  Xerxes  does  not  afford  a  finer  lesson  of 
instructiott  for  the  ambitious,  than  Napoleon, 
with  his  eight  attendants,  talcing  by  stealth,  a  little 
refreshment  in  the  meadow  of  Marcenelle  ! 

An  event  which  was  to  still  the  alarms  of  af- 
frighted  Europe,^  first  brought  consolation  to  the 
trembling  inhabitants  of  Brussels.  For  three  days 
they  had  been  a  prey  to  the  most  anxious  suspense, 
as  the  cannonading  appeared  nearer  or  more 
remote.  The  city  was  inundated  with  the  most 
yague  and  contradictory  reports :  one  moment  it 
was  asserted  that  the  enemy  were  defeated  and  in 
full  retreat — ^the  next,  that  they  bad  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Allies,  and  were  approaching  by 
a  circuitous  route  to^seize  the  defenceless  capital. 
The  intelligence  of  the  repulse  of  the  French  at 
Quatre  Bras  was  qualified  by  the  defeat  of  Blucher 
at  Ligny,  while  the  subsequent  retreai  of  the  Al- 
lies, and  the  arrfval  of  numerous  waggons  filled 
with  wounded  soldier's,  excited  a  general  despon- 
dency with  regard  to  the  final  result.  So  great 
was  the  alarm  on  the  evening  of  the  i7th,  that  one 
hundred  Napoleons  were  ofiered  in  vain  for  a  pair 
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of  horses  to  goto  Antwerp^  a  distance  of  only  thirty 
miles  ;  and  numbers  set  off  on  foot^  and  embarked 
in  boats  upon  the  canal.  On  Sunday  it  was  univer- 
sally believed  that  the  enemy  had  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  terror  and  confusion  were  at  their 
highest  point.  A  dreadful  panic  having  seized  the 
men  left  in  charge  of  the  baggage  in  the  rear  of 
thearmy,  they  ran  away  with  a  rapidity  that  could 
not  have  been  surpassed  by  the  flight  of  the  French. 
The  narrow  road  from  Waterloo  through  the  forest 
of  Soignies  soon  became  literally  choaked  up,  and 
a  struggle  to  see  who  should  get  foremost  ended 
in  a  serious  scuffle,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost* 
The  road  was  strewed  with  overturned  abandoned 
baggage  and  dead  horses,  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible fbr  the  wounded  tp  be  brought  from  the 
field. 

The  panic  soon  spread  to  more  distant  places  in 
,  the  Netherlands.  At  Antwerp  long  rows  o^  car- 
riages lined  the  streets,  filled  with  fugitives  who 
could  find  no  place  of  shelter.  So  universal  vtaa 
the  anxiety,  that  during  the  whole  of  Sunday^ 
though  the  rain  was  incessant,  the  Great  Place 
was  crowded  with  people,  who  stood  from  morning 
till  night  under  umbrellas,  watching  for  news,  and 
assailing  every  person  who  entered  the  town  with 
fruitless  enquiries :  a  commiinity  of  danger  seemed 
to  level  all  distinctions,  and  persons  total  strangers 
to  each  other,  conversed  together  like  friends,  ft 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  ^^none  but  those  who 
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have  beea  in  a  similar  situation  can  conceive  the 
strong  oFerpowertng  anxiety  of  being  so  near  such 
eventful  scenes^  without  being  able  to  learn  what 
is  really  passing  t  to  know  that  within  a  few  miles 
such  an  awful  contest  is  deciding — to  think  that 
in  the  roar  of  every  cannon^  your  brave  country- 
men are  fallings  bleeding,  dying — ^to  dread  that 
your  dearest  friends  may  be  the  victims — to  endure 
the  protracted  suspense,  the  constant  agitation, 
the  varying  reports,  the  incessant  alarms,  the  fluc- 
tuating hopes,  and  doubts,  and  fears,  which  are  the 
constant  accompaniments  of  such  circumstances/' 
must  be  productive  of  feelings  almost  insupportable. 
It  was  not  until  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  that  the  glorious  truth  burst  upon  the 
terrified  population,  iind  filled  every  breast  with    . 
mingled  feelings  of  triumph  and  sorrow,  admira- 
tion and  regret :  the  generally  silent  thankfulness 
of  the  British  might  be  contrasted  with  the  volu- 
ble joy  of  the  Belgians^  who  made  the  streets  re- 
sound with  their  acclamations^— -and  in  these  they 
were  heartily  joined  by  a  party  of  wounded  High- 
landers, who  had  found  their  way  on  foot  from  the 
field  of  battle.    Regardless  of  their  su fi^erings  they 
began  to  shout  with  the  most  vociferous  demon- 
strations of  joy;  and  those  who  had  the  use  of  their 
arms  threw  their  bonnets  into  the  air,  calling  out 
in  broad  Scotch^  *^  Boney's  beat ! — Boney's  beat  1 
— huzza !  huzza ! — ^Boney's  beat !" 
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Vast  numbers  now  flocked  from  Brussels  and  the 
adjacent  towns  to  visit  the  eventful  field  of  Water- 
loo ;  some  actuated  by  the  benevolent  wish  of  being 
serviceable  to  those  wretched  sufferers  in  whom  the 
spark  of  life  might  not  yet  be  extinct ;  others  by 
curiosity,  or  worse  motives.  The  wreck  on  the 
road  through  the  forest  of  Soignies  rendered  it  al- 
most impassible  for  carriages,  while  it  was  skirted 
with  the  lifeless  bodies  of  unfortunate  men  who 
had  crept  from  the  field  of  battle,  and,  unable  to 
proceed  farther  than  the  spot  where  they  were 
found,  lay  down  and  died.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  desolation  which  reigned  on  the 
immediate  scene  of  action.  The  high  standing  corn 
which  had  waved  there  two  days  before  in  rich 
luxuriance,  had  been  so  completely  beaten  into  the 
earth  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  stubble :  and 
the  ground,  ploughed  up  in  many  places  by  the 
deep  impress  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  pointe<l  out  where 
the  most  deadly  struggles  had  taken  place.  In 
every  quarter  the  field  was  strewed  with  the  me- 
lancholy relics  of  the  horrid  fray — soldiers'  caps 
pierced  with  many  a  ball — various  devices  and 
ornaments — badges  of  the  legion  of  honour — cui- 
rasses— fragments  of  broken  arms,  belts,  and  scab- 
bards— ^shreds  of  tattered  clothing,  dioes,  gloves, 
cartridge  boxes,  highland  bonnets,  feathers  steeped 
in  blood  and  gore,  French  novels  and  German 
testaments,  scattered  music,  cards,  letters,  and  mili- 
tary Hvrei$y  or  memorandum  books,  of  the  French 
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soldiers.^  These  frail  memoriak  of  the  battle  were 
eagerly  sought  as  precious  relics  bj  the  early  vi- 
sitors to  the  field,  while  the  hand  of  patriotism  or 
friendship  has  decorated  the  walls  of  the  churches 
of  Waterloo  and  Brain-le-leude,  with  the  names 
of  many  of  the  gallant  victims  of  that  memora* 
ble  day. 

The  effects  produced  in  England  by  this  splen«  . 
did  triumph,  were  as  extraordinary  as  their  cause 
was  unparalleled.  A  month  had  not  elapsed  since 
Parliament  granted  means  to  carry  on  the  war,  till 
its  object  was  virtually  attained.  <^  It  seemed,"  said  ^ 
a  respectable  periodical  publication  of  the  day, 
*^  as  if  the  black  storm  which  had  so  suddenly  ob- 
scured the  political  horizon,  had  condensed  and 
discharged  itself  in  one  loud  and  horrific  peal  of 
thunder,  and  that  the  cloud  had  then  dispersed  on 
the  instant^  and  the  sky  been  restored  to  twice  its 
usual  serenity  and  brilliancy."  The  firet  care  of 
the  British  Parliament  was  to  testify  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation  to  the  illustrious  hero  and  his  brave 
army,  who  had  accomplished  such  a  glorious  and 

*  '<!  picked  up  one  of  them/'  says  the  Author  of  'Faal's 
Letters/  ''  which  'shows  hy  its  order  and  arrangement  the  strict 
discipline  which  at  one  time  was  maintained  in  the  French  arm  j, 
when  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  enter  in  such  an  accompt-book, 
not  only  the  state  of  his  pay  and  equipments,  but  the  occasions 
on  which  he  served,  and  distinguished  himself,  and  the  punish- 
ments, if  any,  which  he  had  incurred.  At  the  conclusion  is  a 
list  of  the  duties  of  the  private  soldier,  amongst  which  js  that  of 
knowing' how  to  dress  his  victuals,  and  to  make  good  soup/' 
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important  achieyement  for  their  country  and  for 
Europe.  After  a  high  eulogy  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer^  ivhich  ^as  interrupted  by  re* 
peated  cheers,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the  bet- 
ter enabling  the  trustees  appointed  in  the  former 
session  to  purchase  a  suitable  residence  and  estate 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  heirs ;  and  in 
this  vote  all  parties^  even  those  who  had  most  stre- 
nuously opposed  the  war,  heartily  agreed.  The 
thaoks  of  both  Houses  were  unanimously  voted  to 
the  commanders,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  British 
and  Prussian  armies;  and  on  the  29th  of  June  it 
was  moved,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  an 
Address  should  be  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
that  he  might  give  directions  that  a  great  national 
monument  should  be  erected  in  honour  of  the 
victory  of  Waterloo,  and  to  commemorate  the  fame 
of  those  who  fell  on  the  16th  and  18th  of  June; 
and  that  monuments  should  be  erected  to  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  and  Sir  William  Ponsonby,  in  St. 
Paul's  Church. 

Varioushigh  honours  and  privileges  werealsocon- 
ferred  on  the  troops  engaged  at  Waterloo.  The 
Prince  Regent  declared  himself  Colonel-in-chief  of 
the  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards;  and  he  granted 
permission  to  all  the  regiments  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry who  fought  in  the  battle,  to  bear  on  their 
colours  and  appointments  the  word  ^^  Watealoo.'^ 
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The  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was  created  Marquis  of  An- 
glesea,  and  Lord  Hill  a  Baron  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Major-General  Kempt  was  appointed  a 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ; 
Major-Generals  Cook^  Maitland^  and  Adam^  were 
nominated  Knights  Commanders;  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-oneFieid-Offioers  wereappoiBtedKnights 
Companions  of  the  same  order.  All  the  ensigns  in 
the  Foot  Guards  were  ordered  in  future  to  rank  as 
li^uteinants^and  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards 
were  made  grenadiers^  ui  commemoration  of  their 
haying  defeated  the  grenadiers  of  the  French  Impe- 
rial Guards  at  the  memorable  battle  of  .Waterloo. 
A  silrer  medal  of  equal  size  and  fineness  was  pre<* 
sented  to  every  general^  officer^  and  soldier  in  the 
British  army^  who  was  present  at  the  battle ;  and, 
bemdes  these  honours  and  distinctions,  sereral  ra- 
loable  privileges  were  conferred  both  on  the  offi- 
cers and  men.  Every  subaltern  officer  who  Isierved 
at  Waterloo,  or  in  any  of  the  actions  which  Imme- 
diately preceded  it,  was  allowed  to  account  two 
years'  service  in  virtue  of  that  victory,  in  reckour 
ing  his  own  services  for  increase  of  pay  given  to 
lieutenants  of  seven  years  standing.  It  was  also 
ordered,  that  every  non-commissioned  officer  and 
private  who  served  in  these  battles,  should  be  borne 
upon  the  muster-rolls  of  their  corps  as  ^^  Waterloo 
Meh;"  and  that  every  Waterloo  man  should  be 
allowed  to  count  two  years  in  virtue  of  that  victory, 
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io  reckoiuQg  his  ttrifices  for  increase  «f  pay,  or  for  ^ 
pension  when  discharged. 

The  Allied  Soyereigns  manifested  their  higb 
sense  of  the  heroic  and  important  serrio^  of 
the  British  army,  by  bestowing  the  deeoratioqs  of 
their  Ttirioiis  orders  of  knighthood  on  its  most  dis* 
tinguished  oficers..  The  King  of  the  Netherlands 
conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the 
appropriate  title  of  Prince  of  Waterloo* ;  and  the 
States-General  settled  upon  him  and  his  heirs  an 
estate  in  the  vicinity  oC  the  scene  of  his  triumph^ 
producing  annuaUy  90,006  Dutch  florins,  or 
2,0001.  sterling. 

But  while  weH-dcserred  honours  and  rewvds 
were  thus  granted  to  the  bmre  men  who  had 
surrived  the  eyenifhl  field,  and  still  possessed  nn- 
diminishedstKengthagaiii  toight  the  battfes  of  tbeir 
country,  all  classes  of  the  British  pnblic  rashed  ficNr* 
ward  to  alleviate  the  anffisrings  of  theit  disabled 
couatrymen,  and*  provide  for  the  lelatives  of  those 
who  fell.  From  the  prince  ta  the  peasant  mAh 
scriptions  flowed  in,  till  in  a  short  period  the  ftwd 
for  this  benevofeni  puj^pose  asaonnied  t»  half^h 
mUUom  ^terlmg.  The  most  judicipua  nssnaufcs 
were  adopted  for  its  appropiiation :  annuitiea  foe 
life  were  granted  to  disabled  soldiers  and  watfonif 
— adequate  sums  were  allotted  for  the  aasintenMsse 
and  education  of  the  oi«phaff  children^  and  whete 
annuities  were  no*  applicable^  donations  of  money 
were  given  to  wounded  oflBcers  and  soldiers^  and  to 
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tlie  parrots  and  <^€r  dep^odent  relatirevof  the 
slaia.  By  tkLi  splendid  effort  of  benevolence 
Great  Britain  gave  a  striking  proof  to  tbe  worlds 
thatsbe  juatly  appreciated  the  valorous  exertioas 
of  that  gallant  army^  who  by  this  glorioun 
achievement,  had  stemmed  the  tide  of  slaughter^ 
and  saved  the  eKpeadkiure  of  millions  of  m<oney« 
Should  the  day  again  arrive  when  Britain  wUl  have 
to  array  herself  against  foreign  aggression  or  iiyus« 
tioa^  the  Waterloo  subscription  m\l  remind  her 
soldiersi  that  they  do  not  serve  an  ungrateful 
country. 

Near  the  dose  of  the  Session  of  Parliament^  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  oyf  thanks  to 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York/for  his 
distinguished  and  meritorious  conduct  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army.  To  his  ex- 
ertions were  justly  attributed  the  high  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  organization  of  the  troops^  which  had 
so  mainly  contributed  to  the  late  glorious  events. 
When  the  Duke  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
anny^  mere  interest  could  effect  the  most  rapid  pro* 
motion,  and  boys  frequently  commanded  regiments. 
But  by  the  wholesome  regulations  introduced  by 
his  Boyal  Highness,  every  officer,  whatever  his  con- 
nexions may  be,  must  go  through  a  certain  course 
of  service  before  he  can  be  promoted.  While  this 
has  happily  removed  the  natural  feelings  of  ne- 
glected merit,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been 
the  bane  of  the  service,  his  admirable  system  of 
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tactics  has  produced  that  rapidity  and  precision 
with  which  the  troops  executed  the  most  compli- 
cated movements,  in  the  various  battles  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  brilliant  results  have 
elevated  the  British  army  to  such  a  high  degree 
of  pre-eminence.  The  hand  of  death  has  lately 
deprived  the  country  of  the  valuable  services  of 
his  Royal  Highness ;  but  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  by  every  class  in  the  army,  as  the  founder 
of  a  system  which  has  justly  procured  him  the 
honourable  title  of  the  Soldier's  Friend;  and 
which,  if  wisely  followed  up,  must  give  perma- 
nence to  those  great  advantages  which  the  British 
nation  has  derived  from  the  heroism  and  good 
conduct  of  her  gallant  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER  XLVllI. 


State  of'  P^irtieft  in  the  French  Capital.— Return  of  Ni^leon*-*- 
Deliberation  of  the  Ministers. — ^A  Dictatorship  is  (nroposed^bnl 
rejected  by  Napoleon. — ^Meeting  of  the  Chambers.— Speech  of 
La  Fayette. — ^Measures  adopted  for  secaring  the  Independence 
of  the  National  Repres^itation. ^--Commotions  in  Paris.— Un- 
snccessfol  attempts  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  to  maintain  the  Em- 
ptor's Authority.- Napoleon  convenes  a  General  Council. — 
Opinion  delivered  by  La  Fayette. — Suspicion  of  the  Chambers 
respecting  the  Emperor's  designs. — ^Extreme  agitation  of  Na-> 
.poleon. — Conversations  with  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  the  Mi- 
nisters.— Anonymous  Letter. — ^Interview  with  General  Solig- 
nac.— rNapoleon  abdicates  the  Throne  in  faTour  of  his  Son. — 
Address  of  Thaaka  from  the  Chambers.-^Stonny  Debate  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  Succession  of  Napoleon  H. — Speeches 
of  Ney,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Labedoyere,  and  Count  Comudet — 
Establishment  of  a  Provisional  Government — ^Napoleon  threat- 
ens to  revoke  his  Abdication.— ^PoKcy  pursued  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. — ^Napoleon  announces  his  Abdication  to  &e 
Army,  and  retires  to  Mal-maison.— His  Departure  for  Boehe- 
foBt— Advance  of  the  Allied  Annies  towards  Paris. — Opera- 
tions of  the  Austrians  and  Russians. — ^Prince  Blucher's  Ad- 
dress tohis  Army. — Outrages  committed  by  the  Prussians. — Or- 
derly March  of  Uie  British  Army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
— Capture  of  Cambray. — ^Louis  XVIIL  enters  Cambray,  and 
issues  a  Proclamation  to  the  French  People. — ^Peronne  surren- 
ders to  the  British  Foot  Guards.— The  French  Army  under 
Soult  and  Grouchy  reach  the  French  Capital,  closely  followed 
by  the  Allies.— The  Propositions  of  &e  French  Commissioners 
ara  reacted  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns.— Difficult  Situation  of 
tha  French  Government  and  Legislature. — ^Letter  of  M.  Malle- 
vttlcPwis  is  invested  by  the  British  and  Prussian  Armies.— 
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Violent  proceedings  of  the  French  Army. — the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington rejects  a  Proposition  for  an  Armistice. — Blucher  drives 
the  Enemy  under  the  Walls  of  Paris. — Cautious  Movements  of 
the  Allies. — Generous  Conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. — 
Action  at  Versailles. — Preparations  for  the  Assault  of  the 
French  Capital.— Council  of  War.— Last  Effort  of  the  French 
Army. — Capitulation  of  Paris. — Rage  of  the  Army  and  the  Fe- 
derates, on  evacuating  the  Capital. — Apparent  firmness  of  the 
Chambers. — ^Privileges  to  be  demanded  of  the  future  Sovereign. 
•^Fouche's  Interview  with  Louis  XVIIl.  at  SU  Dents.— En- 
trance of  the  Allied  Troops. — Violent  proceedings  of  the  Prus- 
sians.— Conference  of  Foucfae  with  the  Allied  Ministers. — 
Abdication  of  the  Provisional  Govemment,»^DiBSolution  of  the 
Chambers. — ^Public  Entry  of  Louis  X  VIII.— New  Mmistry. — 
Proscriptions.— Critical  Situation  of  Napoleon  at  BocheforC-r- 
Various  attempts  to  escape  frustrated. — He  surrenders  to  Cap- 
tain Maitland  in  the  B^llerophon. — His  Letter  to  the  Prince 
Regent  of  England. — Arrival  of  the  Beileropbon  iti  Torbay. — 
Napoleon  is  transferred  to  the  Northumberland,  Imd  sent  to 
St  Helena. — firief  Description  of  that  Island.-^Bash  Enter- 
prise and  Death  of  Murat. — Disorganized  State  of  Franee. — 
Surrender  of  Toulouse  and  Bourdeaux.^^Death  of  Generals 
Ramel  and  Bmne.-^Re-actionary  Movements  m  the  West  and 
South.- Religious  War  at  Nismes. — Attempt  lo  assassinate 
General  de  la  Garde. — Disbandment  and  Be-orgamzatton  of 
the  Army. — Disorders  in  Paris. — ^Entrance  of  the  Russian 
Ttoops. — ^Trial  and  Execution  of  Labedoyere  iumI  Ney.  Sin- 
gnlar  Escape  of  Lavalette.  ^-Clamours  of  the  Ultca-R<^ali8tB«-^ 
Change  of  Ministry. — Severities  of  the  Allies — Removal  of  the 
Museum— Treaty  of  Peace.— Meeting  of  the  Chambers — Ho]y 
Alliance— Settlement  of  the  Continent — CondlMiili^  Obs^rfte- 
tions. 

lYttiLB  the  tremendous  and  decisive  conflict 
raged  or  the  frontiers^  the  French  capital  had  been 
inundated  with  rumours  of  the  most  tilumphaot 
nature.     But  the  sound  of  the  hundred  cannon 
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which  aDBouneed  the  riciory  at  higny  h^d  scarcely 
died  away,  wheu  Napoleon  brought  to  Paris  the 
oevs  of  his  own  defeat.  After  a  short  repose  at 
PhilippeTilIe^  he  parsued  hie  route  to  ftoeroi^ 
where  he  spent  the  night  of  the  lOth^  and  on  the 
folk>wipg  evening,  he  entered  the  eapital  with  a 
few  attendants.  During  his  ahs^iee  the  differevt 
partiea  at  the  seat  of  government,  held  variotui 
secret  conferences  as  to  their  future  proceedings. 
All  agreed  that  if  Napoleon  should  prove  rictort- 
ons,  resistance  to  his  authority  would  be  rain ; 
and  they  consoled  themselTes  with  the  hope,  <diat 
if  the  independence  of  France  were  once  asserted, 
he  could  not  viol^e  the  promises  which  he 
had  given  with  regard  to  their'  liberties:  but 
in  case  of  his  defeat^  each  party  indulgedl  a  difler^ 
ent  project.  Some,  under  the  guidance  of  Fosidii^ 
resolved  to  make  peace  with  the  Bourbons;  i^ers, 
expecting  that  the  Allies  would,  agreeably  io  their 
declaraliona,  permit  them  to  choose  their  own  go* 
vernment,  proposed  to  oflfer  the  ciown  to  the  D«ke 
of  Orleans  :  while  a  third  party,  headed  by  JLa 
Fayette,  still  indulged  a  hope  that  France  might 
yet  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  Constitution  of  a  more 
republican  character.  The  decided  Imperialisli 
were  comparatively  few,  consisting  of  those  per^ 
sons  who  had  acquired  honours  and  wealth  under 
the  government  of  Napoleon,  or  who  had  com- 
mitted crimes  in  his  cause,  which  exposed  them  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Bouarbons :  and  to  these  were 
added  a  small  number,  who  feeling  the  sacredisess 
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of  an  oath,  were  not  prepared  so  soon  to  violate 
that  which  they  had  so  lately  taken  to  defend  the 
person  and  the  throne  of  the  Emperor.  The  gas- 
conading bulletins  of  the  battles  of  Ligny  and 
Quatre  Bras  had  raised  the  expectations  of  this 
party  to  the  highest  pitch;  but  their  towering 
hopes  were  levelled  with  the  dust,  when  they  be- 
held the  object  of  their  idolatry  return  once  more 
as  a  fugitive  to  that  capital,  which  he  had  quitted 
only  a  week  before  in  all  the  pride  of  anticipated 
victory.  At  nine  oVlock  three  chariots  covered 
with  dust  entered  the  court  yard  of  the  Bourbou- 
£lys6e,  and  the  gates  were  rapidly  closed  behind 
them.  After  Napoleon  had  alighted,  he tu shed 
up  the  stairs  of  the  palace,  and  without  speaking  a 
word  entered  the  apartments,  followed  by  his  at- 
tendants.  Having  reached  the  saloon,  he  threw 
himself  on  one  of  the  sofas,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  In  a  few  minutes  he  entered  hi9 
cabinet,  where  he  found  a  letter  from  the  Princess 
Hortensia,  which  he  read,  then  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  and  wrote  an  immediate  reply.  Some  so\ip 
was  now  brought  him,  of  which  he  partook  with 
appetite  :  he  then  gave  orders  for  the  immediate 
attendance  of  the  Ministers,  and  throwing  himself 
again  on  the  sofa,  soon  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep.* 

*  These,  and  many  of  the  subsequent  particulars  of  Napoleon's 
conduct  on  this  interesting  occasion,  have  been  derived  from  a 
pamphlet  published  by  M.  St  Didier,  his  private  Secretary,  en- 
titled "  ^mis  dt  tAUicaiion  dt  PEmptreur  ^apoUm.'* 
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In  ibe  course  oF  tlie  nighi  ihe  Milliliters  succes- 
sively arrivedy  and  the  buJI^tin  o^  ilie  battle  6f 
]lif  out  SL  i^aii  was  cJrawn  up,  cme%  froth  the  lips 
of  Napoleon,  who  during  tiie  readiffg  of  U  ffeqiiefii- 
ly  exclaiined,  ^'  It  was  gained  t  It  was  gained  !  ihe 
victory  was  mine  !"  aiid  a^  ihe  conclusion  he  added, 
wiili  a  sigh,  "U  it  tosi  1  and  with  it  ihy  glory  !" — 
Various  plans  were  sUggestecit  for  adoption  at  this 
critical  exigency.  t!ouni  Beghauli  ^fopbsecf  a:  Gfic* 
tatorship  as  ihe  means  of  saving  the  cotfntry  :  biit 
io  ihisi  Napoleon  would  not  coh^dht ;  itdd  when  it 
was  hinted  that  the  CJJambe^s  itiight  proceed  to 
extremities  against  him,  and  i^veii  deprive  him  of 
his  crown,  he  affirmed-  it  was  impossible  thai  they 
couid  so  soon  forgei  dieir  oath  ^hich  they  had 
taken  to  him : — at  all  events,  thef  truth  ishould  be 
fairly  iold  them :  he  would*  ^pUt  their  fidelity  and 
patriotism  io  the  t^,  ahcf  he  diif  not  doubt  that  he 
should  afferwdrdlTb^ahl^  to  foi^  any  attempt  which 
ihey  teight  make  against  &lm.  ^ouch^,  with  ap- 
parent sincerity^  pYotesseif  bi^  deep  regret  at  the 
events  thai  ha<f  occurred",  aiid*  his  unshaken  fldeli* 
ly  and  aitectioA.  Bixi  hi  Ksisufed  the  £fbperor 
ihaf  ihe  evil  waii  remediahle,  ihat*  lio  design  ^as 
medtiaied  against  his  pefsoii  or  ailthoilty,  lihd 
thai  he  might  rely  oifi  the  co-opera^ioh  fit  All  ih6 
pariies  in  the  defence  df  thd  cotfhtry.  Bfe,  there- 
fore,  opposed  the  dissolution  of  tfhe  ChaAab^^Vs^,  ^h4 
the  assumption  of  the  I)ictatorshfp,as  meakui^s  per- 
fectly unnecessary,  aiid  irbich' j6'ikiifdbcasi6fin!iuil& 
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dissatisfaction  and  disgust.  Napoleon  listened  to 
these  observations  with  evident  embarrassment  and 
suspicion,  but  he  dissembled  his  feelings^  and  after 
again  expressing  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution^  and  respect  the  privileges 
of  the  Chambers,  he  abruptly  dismissed  the  Mi- 
nisters, and  appointed  a  meeting  of  the  Council  at 
eight  o'clock.  His  favourite,  the  Princess  Horten- 
sia,  was  now  introduced.  She  exhorted  him  by  every 
thing  he  held  dear  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  peace, 
and  save  his  country  and  himself.  He  appeared 
greatly  agitated,  and  frequently  exclaimed,  ''The 
Bourbons!  the  English!  dishonour!"  He  after- 
wards became  more  tranquil,  and  when  the  Coun- 
cil assembled,  he  joined  them  with  an  air  of  pecu- 
liar cheerfulness. 

At  this  meeting  Lucien  Bonaparte  urged  the 
measure  of  a  Dictatorship  with  great  vehemence,  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  Emperor  and  the 
country  from  inevitable  disgrace.  This  opinion  ^ 
was  supported  by  Regnault,  Decr6s,  and  Davoust, 
and  opposed  by  Fouch6,  Cambac^res,  and  Carnot,  as 
unnecessary ;  but  the  latter  added,  that  having 
professed  himself  ihe  friend  of  Napoleon,  he  woiild 
defend  him  to  the  l^st  extremity,  and  would  rather 
see  him  assume  the  power  of  Dictator,  and  assert 
his  constitutional  privilege  in  dissolving  the  Cham- 
bers, than  suffer  him  to  be  driven  from  his  throne 
by  external  or  internal  violence.  Napoleon  at- 
tended to  the  various  arguments  which  were  offer- 
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ed^  but  still  persevering  in  his  first  resolution^he 
again  expressed  his  firm  determination  to  throw 
himself  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Chambers^  and  con- 
cert with  them  the  measures  which  were  necessary 
to  be  taken  at  this  critical  juncture. 

Witile  the  Council  wai^  engaged  in  this  discus- 
sion^ the  Deputies  assembled,  in  consequence  of 
intelligence  having  been  received  by  La  Fayette 
of  the  subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Na- 
poleon and  his  Ministers.  The  President  had 
scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  this  veteran  and  vic- 
tim of  the  Bevolution  presented  himself  in  the 
tribune,  and  thus  addressed  the  Assembly  : — 

^^  Gentlemen,  for  the  first  time  during  many 
years  you  hear  a  voice,  which  th^  old  friends  of 
liberty  may  yet  recognize.  The  country  is  in  dan- 
ger, and  you  alone  can  save  it.  The  sinister  reports 
which  had  been  circulated  within  the  last  two  days 
are  unliappily  confirmed.  This  is  the  moment  to 
rally  round  the  national  colours, — the  national 
standard  of  1789, — the  standard  of  liberty,  equali- 
ty, and  public  order.  It  is  you  alone  who  can  now 
protect  the  country  from  foreign  attacks,  and  in- . 
ternal  dissensions.  It  is  you  alone  who  can  secure 
the  independence  and  the  honour  of  France.  Al- 
low a  veteran  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom,  and 
a  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  to  submit  to  you 
some  resolutions,  which  the  dangers  of  the  present 
crisis  demand.  I  am  assured  that  you  will  feel  the 
necessity  of  adopting  them." 
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He  then  prpposed  that  tbe  p|^mberi|  $)iomH  d^-* 
claretbattbeindependencp  of  tfie  nation  wa$  menaq* 
ed — that  the  sittings  of  f  he  C^^pihiers  were  perm^« 
nent^and  that  every  attempt;  tpili^^i  Tie  (hpm  «||ot4ld 
be  deemed  high  ^reason— f  hat  t^e  A  riny  and  Ji  iition^l 
Guards  had  deiieryed  wel]  pf  their  ^oi^try — t^iat 
immediate  me$i$ures  should  be  t^^^n  for  cppsplet- 
ingthe  National  Qufird  of  P^ifis,  for  the  prei^rva* 
tion  of  public  (fapqiiillity  aqd  the  inviolftbility  of 
the  National  B^present^tive$ — and  thf^t  thp  ^Hi- 
nisters  be  inyite^  to  rept^jr  tq  (lie  ^al|  pf  tl|e  ^s* 
sembly.  All  these  propo;>iitipn9  w^fe  9dQpte4  with 
little  discMsision  \}y  bp^h  C^^pobeirs^  ^^(pept  ik^ 
fourth,  wl^ich  was^v^speodeil,  as  epnyeyiug  an  ^nvi- 
diousf  diBtinctioii  between  t\^e  tropp^  pf  th^  lipp 
and  the  national  gqard.  l^h^  latter,  however, 
availed  themselves  of  the  hint,  91^4  picqu^ 
were  sent  fron^  every  i^rrondiss^pieQ^  to  protect  fh^ 
Legislature* 

It  being  evident  t)iat  th^so  meftS|irfi^  were  le- 
velled at  the  fiuthority  pf  N^ppleoii,  ^he  diflE^r^oi 
parties  began  to  regi(r<i|  ^aoh  ptf^er  Y[it\fL  dfslirust. 
The  quays,  the  bo^levard9,  and  pvb]ic  Hulks  w«J^ 
filled  with  groiips^  of  citizens,  an^fiipMsly  w^itijiig 
for  the  impending  struggle.  Silence  gewmUj 
reigned  among  tbep9,  which  wa3  occ^ional^  bro- 
ken by  the  opposite  shouts  of  Viv^  l^J^fnpevef^  / 
and  Viee  l^  Jfioi  /  Broils  ^ere  in  v^ripi^ii  ^iis^uqei 
the  coni^quei^^^e,  i^qd  somp  bipod  w«s  shed :  b||t  tii^ 
mild,  yet  firm  conduct  of  thi^  N^tiootU  Guivnd  pre* 
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Ve^tfid  lupy  «eriQtf ji  j(Ai6«hu^ft  Th4Ptat0Qf  public 
feeliiig  at  iki^  ^HifBl  jupcture  19  piirticuliirly  ob- 
serFabl^  froqi  tbft  twty  that  tbe  public  fMods  began 
rapidly  to  ns^  sipce  thf  apnoMDcjeioeiit  of  the  ESuv^ 
p^rpir'^  d^fi^t  at  Wftt^rloot 

After  r^p^f^tec)  weimfi^  to  require  the  attend- 
ance ttf  the  I^iai3ten^  Caulaijocourt,  Darowyt, 
Fpuch^,  find  Caruot^  entered  the  Hall  of  the  Oe- 
puti^Hj  t^^comppuied  by  JUuPien  3onapart««  They 
pr^MientfKl  a  cpminunication  from  the  C^mperor^  a»^ 
uouncing  the  full  extent  of  the  recent  diw^ter^  and 
stating  that  his  Miyepty  had  poniinated  Caulam* 
cfiurta  FpHch6j  and  Carnat^  aa  Conunissieneni  to 
tr^at  nf  peacf  with  the  AUiep .  |:<acoste  and  nthi^r 
repuUi<^Ln  niewb«»ni  bluntly  reminded  them,  that 
th«y  h«4  no  bawa  for  any  negpciations  which  cQMld 
be  propnped  in  it»  Biwper^r's  nam^  as  the  Alliea 
had  d^elared  Napoleon  tlw  enly  obfitacile  to  peace. 
Thft  applau90  vrhich  fiqllowed  convinced  JUucien, 
that  the  JJ^eprewntatiYei  had  delierniined  to  sepa- 
rate their  cause  fVooi  that  of  h«  brother ;  but  still 
he  uwd  all  the  aftii  ef  eloquence  to  ^xqiU  their  Iqv'C 
of  gloiiy,  tbeif  g^n^oaity,  Qdielity,  and  respect  to 
the  oaths  i^hiah  they  had  sc  lately  sworn.  To  theie 
appeals,  lift  JTayette  repJiiedj  *^  We  ham  b^en 
fyiUffi^i  ve  have  fcJilowed  yonr  brother  to  the 
s«nd9  of  IS^pt^te  the  mov9  of  Aua«ia«  The 
boncf  of  Vrwfhoien  spatter^  in  every  region,  at- 
teat  flwr  i%4akityf"  The  whoile  AsaembJb^  seemed  to 
acctfiri  with  i\mm^w%[vmviMf  and  to  coawderthia 
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abdication  of  Napoleon  as  a  measure  of  absolute 
necessity*  Before  the  Chambers  adjourned,  they 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety  to  sit  during  the 
night,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Ministers  and  the 
House  of  Peers,  in  such  measures  as  might  be  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  public  tranquillity. 

When  Napoleon  was  informed  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Legislature,  he  perceived  that  the 
gauntlet  was  now  thrown  down,  and  that  no  other 
course  remained  fpr  him,  than  to  assume  the  Dic- 
tatorship, and  dissolve  the  Chambers  by  force,  or 
abdicate  the  authority  which  he  had  so  lately  re- 
sumed. Carnot,  on  his  return  to  the  Palace,  found 
him  in  a  bath,  refreshing  himself  with  a  bouillon. 
As  the  minister  entered.  Napoleon  demanded,  in 
his  usual  tone  of  authority,  an  instant  i$upply  of 
money,  and  a  levy  of  300,000  men.  Carnot  can- 
didly told  him,  that  compliance  with  either  of  these 
demands  was  impossible.  Prince  Lucien  and  Maret 
still  recommended  vigorous  measures  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  authority  ;  but  the  mind  of  the 
failing  despot  seemed  at  this  time  so  yacillating^ 
that  he  could  not  adopt  any  decisive  measure. 

Duringthe  night  of  the  21st,  Napoleon  conven- 
ed a  sort  of  general  council,  comprehending  all 
the  ministers,  the  presidents,  and  four  members  of 
each  chamber,  with  many  oth^r  o^cial  characters, 
chiefly  his  devoted  friends.  The  Emperor  entered 
the  apartment  where  they  were  assembled,  accom- 
panied by  his  brothers  Joseph,  Lucien,  and  Jerome* 
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After  a  short  interval  of  silence.  Napoleon   ad- 
dressed the  assembly,  at  first  in  a  tremulous  and 
agitated  tone,  which  denoted  the  internal  distress 
under  which  .  he  laboured.       He  acknowledged 
with  frankness  the  extent  of  the  disaster  which  had 
befallen  the  country  ;  spoke  of  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  his  troops,  the  unconquerable  bravery 
of  the  British,  and.the  great  talents  of  their  com- 
mander.     He  confessed  that  he  had  now   no  re- 
source but  in  the  zealous  fidelity  and  affection  t>f 
his  people  ;  and  entreated  the  advice  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  measures  which  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt.     Various  opinions  were  now  advanced  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee.     Count  Regnault 
recommended  an  instant  levy  of  troops  to  bring 
succour  to  what  he  called  "  the  astonished  eagks.^^ 
Maret  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  and  suggested 
severe  measures  against  the  royalists  and  disaffect- 
ed, in  such  unequivocal  terms,  as  called  forth  a 
burst  of  disapprobation  from  many  of  the  auditors. 
La  Fayette  considered  that  the  measures  proposed 
by  Count  Regnault  would  only  aggravate  the  cala- 
mities of  the  country.     The  fine  army  which  had 
covered  the  frontier  was  now  no  more,.and  it  was 
under  the  walls  of  Paris  that  the  scattered  troops 
of  France  would  be  obliged  to  unite,  to  dispute 
with^  the  enemy  the  possession  of  the  capital.     Of 
the  issue  of  the  contest  he  had  no  doubt,  but  it 
would  be  long  and  dreadful,  filling  .the  country 
with  widows  and  orphans.      It  had  been  proposed 
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that  ffbile  this  appeal  should  be  mkdd  to  French 
TaloUr,  the  Empefor  should  treat  for  peate  in  the 
most  dignified  maiiher— btit,  be  asked^  would  their 
etiemie$5  bow  crowned  wHh  tjctofy,  be  likely  to 
abandon  that  line  of  conduct  which  they 'had 
adopted^  when  the  ifi^tie  of  the  eontest  was  uncer- 
tain ?  One  plan  alone  he  saw  which  could  sfive 
the  country  frote  a  bloody  and  ruinous  war>  and 
be  I'eferfed  to  the  great  and  generous  spirit  of  the 
Bmperoff  ta  discover  i*^  nattrre.  Lanjuinais  and 
Constant  supported  the  *entirti€'nt»of  La  Fayette ; 
and  ancytber  member  ey(;n  teMfi^fed  to  hint,  that  a 
change  of  goverifimenf  was  necessary*  Napoleon 
now  pcfrceiving  the  Itirn  whiclr  Ibe  debate  was 
taking,  began  t!o  appear  dissatisfied  ;  and  after  he 
had  conrefsetJ  a  few  minutes  witb  Carnot  and 
Lucie»,  the  former  urged,  that  while  the  If  tniiitef's 
shouM  propose  a  law  for  tlfe  raising  of  mfen  arnd 
money,  the  Chambets  dhou)d  be  in^tited  to^  cboose 
a  deputation  to  tt^ttt  with  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 
The  impracticability  of  th^  m^a^ure  wa$  evident  t6 
all ;  but  its  adoption  answered  the  pdrpofle  &f  ^oth 
parties^  as  they  equally  wished  ta  gahi  tidM  io 
strike  somfe  decisive  blow,  foi'  which  neitbei*  Was 
yet  prepared. 

GDrnstitnttonBrlists',  Royaliiits,  and  ]leptib^Ii<^nii, 
were  all  at  this  perrod  tfnited  in  the  opini(H),  that 
the  abdication  6f  Napoleon  Was  the  (frst  titep  to  ffae 
salvation  of  the  C6untry :  bat  the  greaffesf  cMfioh 
and  celerHy  wete  necessary  to>  the  accomplis&m^tfi 
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<^*  their  ^jeet,  as  some  fugitive  )»oMters  were  be- 
ginning to  arrive  frbtn  the  North,  with  whom  the 
tnfaabitants  of  the  Fauosbourg^^wer^  ready  to  unite 
in  the  cause  of  the  Bittj^erof^  ttnd  probably  renew 
th^  horrible  scenes  Miich  had  disgraced  tbe  early 
period  of  the  Revolution.  Were  the  present 
moment  perimfted  to  pass  unimproved,  a  few  days 
or  hours  might  enable  Napoleon  io  assemble  suoh 
a  force  as  would  render  every  effort  against  his  au- 
-thorHy  abortive* 

Ttie  friends  of  peace  passed  the  night  of  the 
21st  in  preparations  forthe  important  business  of 
the  ensaing  day.  The  deputieis  assembled  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  22d,  and  t^^fo  hours  were  passed 
in  great  agitation  While  they  anxiously  awaited  the 
appearance  of  the  Ministers.  At  length  General 
Grenier  presented  himself  ad  the  reporter  of  the 
committee,  who  stated  to  the  opinion  resulting  from 
their  deliberations,  that  the  Chambers  should 
nominate  a  corami«ision  to  treat  with  die  coalesced 
powers,  and  support  their  negociations  by  a  prompt 
developement  of  the  national  force  :  and  he  inti- 
mated, that  they  might  shortly  expect  to  receive  a 
message  frota  the  Emperor,  recommending  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  in  the  first  instance  ;  but 
that  i^faould  he  prove  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
nation  being  Admitted  to  treat  for  its  independence, 
fae  would  b^  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  might 
be  demanded  of  him. 

This  was  considel^d  by  most  of  the  members  as 
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an  artful  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  gain  time,  till  an 
opportunity  would  present  itself  of  rushing  upon 
them,  and  establishing  his  former  despotism  ;  and 
loud  murmurs  of  indignation  were  heard  from  every 
quarter  of  the  assembly.  When  the  tumult  had 
in  some  degree  subsided,  M.  Duchesne  arose,  and 
after  exposing  the  futility  of  the  project  which  had 
been  recommended  to  them,  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  they  had  no  other  certain  resource 
left  than  to  engage  the  Emperor,  in  the  name  of  a 
suffering  country,  to  declare  his  abdication.  A 
Kiiindred  voices  cried; "Seconded  !  Seconded  !*' — 
The  uproar  became  deafening,  and  the  president 
intreated  in  vain,  that  they  should  wait  for  the 
Emperor's  message.  The  attention  of  the  assem- 
bly was  at  length  arrested  by  the  voice  of  General 
Solignac,  whose  <}ourage  and  inflexible  patriotism 
had  long  rendered  him  the  object  of  Napoleon's 
irreconcileable  hatred.  He  declared,  that  while  he 
shared  in  the  uneasiness  of  M.  Duchesne  respecting 
the  safety  of  the  empire,  yet  it  appeared  to  him 
important  to  preserve  to  the  Chamber  the  honour 
of  not  having  proposed  an  object,  which  ought  to 
be  the  free  concession  of  the  monarch.  He  there- 
fore moved,  that  a  deputation  of  five  members 
should  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Emperor^  and 
express  to«  his  Majesty  the  urgency  of  his  decision. 
This  proposal  was  received  with  great  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  as  it  was  intimated  to  the  General  that  a 
message  from  the  Emperor  might  be  shortly  ex- 
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pected,  he  proposed  an  adjournment  for  an  hour, 
which  was  acceded  to. 

Solignac  availed  himself  oJT  this  interval  to  wait 
upon  Napoleoii,  who  since  the  period  when  the 
Council  broke  up  on  the  preceding  evening,  had 
withstood  all  the  arguments  of  his  Ministers  to 
consent  to  an  abdication.  In  vain  they  pointed 
out  the  determination  of  the  Allies  never  to  treat 
with  him,  and  the  impossibility  of  resisting  their 
victorious  progress.  He  seemed  still  anxious  to 
cling  to  a  throne  which  wis  the  darling  object  of 
his  ambition,  and  which  he  had  recovered  in  so 
singular  a  manner :  but  present  circumstances  for* 
bade  him  to  take  that  decisive  step  which  his  bro- 
ther Lucien  had  recommended  to  him,  as  affording 
the  only  chance  for  even  a  temporary  possession 
of  his  authority.  During  these  conferences  the 
agitation  o(  his  mind  appeared  to  be  extreme  :  but 
at  length,  as  if  to  rid  himself  of  the  importunity  of 
his  Ministers,  he  gave  a  conditional  promise,  that 
if  the  negooiations  of  the  Chambers  should  fail,  he 
would  make  the  sacrifice  which  they  suggested. 
He  then  retired  to  his  Cabinet,  where  he  anxiously 
awaited  information  of.  the  proceedings  of  the  Le« 
gislature.  Bulletins  were  brought  to  him  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents were  perceptible  in  his  countenance :  he  said 
little  to  the  Ministers  or  Counsellors  of  State,  who 
frequently  entered  his  apartment,  but  employed 
his  time  in  signing  the  numerous  papers  which 
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covered  the  table:  he  conferred  the  Legion  of 
Honour  on  many  who  had  distioguisked  themselves 
at  Waterloo  ;  and,  an  if  he  wished  to  close  hb  poli- 
tical career  by  the  pleasing  exercise  of  viercy,  he 
searched  the  whole  heap  for  every  pardon,  to 
which,  without  reading,  he  quickly  affixed  his 
name.  Lucien  now  arrived,  and  made  a  last  effort 
to  excite  him  to  energetic  measures  against  the 
Chambers.  He  intimated,  that  if  he  did  not  in* 
stantly  exercise  the  prerogative  of  dissolution,  the 
representatives  would  proceed  to  extremities,  and 
would  pronounce  his  forfeiture.  ^^  Forfeiture!'^  ex* 
claimed  Napoleon,  ^' they  dare  not"  <^  They  will 
dare  any  thing,'^  replied  his  brother,  ^^  if  you  dare 
nothing."  Lueien  immediately  quitted  Uie  apart- 
ment, and  returned  to  his  carriage,  saying  to  a 
Secnretary  as  he  passed,  ^^  The  smoke  of  the  battle 
of  St.  Jean  has  turned  (lis  head — iie  is  a  lost 
man !"  ^ 

The  apfMtUing  word  ^*  Forfeiture,"  however,  ap* 
peared  for  a  moment  ta  recall  his  wo&ted  decinoA 
of  character.  He  sent  ra  haste  for*  Davoust,  the 
Minister  at  War,  and  asked  abruptly  what  force 
he  could  lead  agakisft  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
if  he  were  driven  to  extremities  ¥  The  Minister 
replied,  that  he  was  too  well  acquaiuted  with  ik% 
eulightened  and  patriotic  vtewa  of  Mapoleou  to 
believe,  that  he  seriously  meditated  any  attack  on 
the  Tepresentaiives  of  the  nation  }  an*  Aatna  force 
which  he  or  the  wofld  could  muster^  we«ld  be 
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able  peroftane^Uy  tjo  triumph  pv^r  the  indepen- 
dence of  France.  ^^  1  understand  you/'  replied 
N^poleon^  ^'  my  sun  is  set  1"  He  then  shut  him- 
self up  ia  his  cabinet  for  an  hour^  during  which  he 
rapidly  paced  the  roora^  uttering  the  most  violent 
exclamations.  When  he  returned  to  the  Hall  of 
Audience,  he  found  Counts  Boulay  and  Begnault 
engaged  iii  openifig  despatches.  They  handed  a 
letter  io  the  £mperar  which  appeared  to  be  from 
an  aaonymoJis  writer,  and  recommended  his  i^bdi- 
cation.*  ^^  Abdicate!  I  abdicate  !"  said. Napoleon 
▼ehemently,  '^  What  think  yoi^  of  thi^s  Count 
Regnault  T    "  Sire,''  replied  the  Count,  «  I  have 


*  This  letter  has  been  attributed,  toM.  RegnauU  c(e  Watier, 
author  of  Cinq  MoU  tk  VHi&toir$  de  France,  The  following  has 
been  circulated  as  its  Bubslancey.  ^nd  it  contains  sucb  a  lively  epi- 
tome of  the  career  of  Napoleon  aa  must  justify  its  insertion  in 
tktei  place : — 

^^  Naturifr  had  done  much  for  yop,  fortune  still  more.  Born  in 
an  age  of  iHumination  and  freedon  ;  auccei^disg  to  all  the 
power  of  tbejlevolaiion,  when  experteiic^  too  dearly  bought^  had 
warned  nt  of  all  its  fatal  ervors.  yoi|  sbouki  have  established  that 
epoek  which  was  always  the  object  of  pqrwislji^s^  i^  whipb  genii^fi 
would  employ  revolvtiona  for  t^e  {turpo^  of  infu^g  philosophy 
into  the  science  of  politic^,  m^  c(H^uctmg  the  natioA  to  hap|>i- 
neae.  That  happiness  consisted  in  tb^  ft^Lbility  a|id  digP^y  of  a 
legitimate  government,  approved  by  the  free  chpioe  of  the  peopl^. 
It  eoniisled  in  the  liberty  of  \h^  c^tizef^.— Uber.ty  withpiji.t  licenti- 
omaesa,  and  the  eotioyroent  of  rights  honoured  by  the  perfor- 
manoe  of  dntiea.  Behold  thehfenefitB  wUph  Frapp^  expected  from 
joux  jttdgmettk^  your  teiaiitSt  ap^  your  gratitude !  WM  ha^  she 
received  ?  She  has  been  cftUed  to  suppprt  witb  her  t;reasar^  and 
her  bloed  m  aahltion  always  devouring  and  never  satisfied.    She 
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sworn  fidelity  to  you  !  I  have  kept  niy  oath;  and 
I  would  now  die  at  the  foot  of  your  throne  in  de- 
fending you  from  insult.  But  I  have  duties  to 
my  country  to  perform,  and  they  imperiously  re- 
quire me  to  declare  to  your  Majesty,  that  you  can 
no  longer  defend  the  independence  and  rights  of 
the  nation."  At  this  moment  General  Solignac 
was  announced.  *^  Solignac  !"  exclaimed  Napo- 
leon, with  amazement;  ^^  I  have  not  spoken  to 
him  for  five  years.  What  can  he  want  of  me  ?'* 
The  General  entered,  and  stated  that  the  purport 
of  his  visit  was  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  with  the 
disposition  of  the  Chambers,  and  to  intreat  him  to 


has  been  presented  with  the  phantoms  of  glory  instead  of  the  sub- 
stantial blessings  of  liberty ;  and  after  unheard-of  sacrifices, 
now  finds  herself  exposed  to  the  rage  of  embattled  Europe,  and 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 

"  The  chastisement  of  a  hero  (for  if  Attila,  Genghis,  and  Tam- 
erlane, were  heroes,  you  are  one  also,)  always  consists  in  his 
fall.  Tour's  is  resolved  upon:  and  that  history  may  find  it  legal, 
as  well  as  your  cotemporaries  may  think  it  legitimate,  it  is  the 
public  authority  which  is  about  to  pronounce  it.  Your  accom- 
plices cannot  exclaim  that  it  is  the  work  of  Calmuck  bayonets. 
You  may,  however,  anticipate  it.  Reserve  to  yourself  the  bonout 
of  descending  from  a  throne,  that  you  may  not  be  torn  from  it. 
This  is  the  advice  of  an  honest  enemy,  who  oflen  admired,  but 
who  never  feared  you  ;  and  who,  at  the  price  of  his  blood,  would 
have  wished  to  have  reyerenced  in  you  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  of 
which  you  have  been  the  scourge.  That  enemy  cannot  leave 
him  whom  his  own  genius  and  the  nation  would  have  made  a  so* 
vereign,  without  pronouncing  that  word  which  a  friend  (provided 
he  has  one  remaining)  should  not  withhold — Abdicate. 

PHILiDELPHIN^^ 
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prevent  the  disgrace  of  forfeiture  by  a  speedy  ab- 
dication. This  word^  forfeiture,  again  aroused  Na- 
poleon's angry  feelings;  but  Solignac  suffering  the 
storm  to  pass,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  pointed 
out  the  desperate  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  that  a  voluntary  abdication  was  the  only  mea- 
sure which  he  could  adopt  consistent  with  honor 
and  interest.  But  these  arguments  would  have 
failed  of  their  intended  effect,  had  not  Solignac 
proposed  that  he  should  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
son,  and  that  he  might  still  be,  though  not  the  ac- 
tual, the  virtual  ruler  of  France.  Napoleon,  at 
length,  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  tor  this  latter 
project,  and  calling  a  Secretary,  he  ordered  him  to 
draw  up  the  following  declaration : — 

^'  Frbncumejn  !  In  announcing  war  for  main- 
^'  taining  the  national  independence,  I  rehed  on 
'^  the  union  of  all  efforts,  of  all  wills,  and  the  con- 
^^  currence  of  all  the  national  authorities.  I  had 
''  reason  to  hope  for  success,  and  I  braved  all  the 
**  declarations  of  the  powers  against  me.  Circum- 
'^  stances  appear  to  me  to  be  changed.  I  offer 
'^  myself  a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of 
*^  France.  May  they  prove  sincere  in  their  decla- 
^^  rations,  and  have  really  directed  them  against 
<^  my  power.  My  political  life  is  terminated,  and 
^'  I  proclaim  my  son  under  the  title  of  Napoleon 
^*  II.  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  present  Minis- 
*^  ters  will  form  provisionally  the  Council  of  the 
''  Government.    The  interest  which  I  take  in  my 
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*'  son,  induces  me  to  ittvih?  theChaiubers  to  ftwrm 
"  the  Regency  by  a  law  without  delay.  Unite  all 
*'  for  the  poblic  safely,  in  order  to  remain  an  iiide- 
**  pendent  nation. 

(Signed) 

Napoleon." 

Solignac  carried  ttiis  importatit  paper  to  th^ 
Hall  of  the  Deputies;  it  was  received  with  great 
respect,  aVid  (hose  who  had  most  eagerly  demand- 
ed the  dechtra'tion  of  Napoleon's  forfeiture,  were 
how  loud  in  expttii^ious  of  gratitude  for  the  sacri- 
^ce  which  'he  had  made.  It  was  decreed  on  tke 
tDotion  of  La  Fayette,  ibat  hts  petson  and  inte- 
rests should  be  placed  trndei*  the  protection  of  the 
tifiitionbl  honour :  atitt  in  pursuance  of  another  de* 
c5ree,  the  President,  Lanjuinats,  with  the  Viee-Pr^- 
isidetits  and  flWfettries,  repaired  to  the  Palace,  to 
present  tbNapoleoM  the  thanks  of  the  Cluimber, 
'for  his  tioble  sacrifice  fblr  the  independemse  and 
'happiness  of  France.  He  received  the  d^ptttation, 
for  the  last  time,  in  imperiHl  state,  surrounded  by 
all  tlie  officers  of  his  household  and  a  strong  body 
6f  his  guard.  ^  He  looked  pale  and  pensive,  but 
sufficiently  jfirm,  and  heard  with  little  emotion  th^ 
empty  praises  which  wet^- lavished  on  his  abdica- 
tion .  His  reply  was  short  and  energetic.  ^^  f  thank 
^^  you,**  he  Sfeid,  "  for  the  sentiments  yoU  express. 
^I  recommend  to  the  Chamber  to  reinforce  the 
^  attaies,  and  to  place  them  in  the  best  state  of  de- 
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^^  fence-rthose  who  wish  for  peace  ought  to  prepare 
^  for  war.  Do  not  expose  this  great  nation  to  the 
^^  mercy  of  the  foreigner,  lest  you  be  disappointed 
^^  in  your  hopes.  In  whatever  situation  I  may  be 
^^  placed,  1  ^all  be  happy  if  France  be  free  and 
^^  independent.  In  transferring^  the  right,  which 
^^  Fiance  has  given  me,  to  my  son,  during  my  life, 
^^  1  make  this  great  sacrifice  only  for  the  welfare 
*^  of  the  nation,  and  th6  interests  of  my  son,  whom 
"  1  therefore  proclaim  Emperor." 

The  President  observed,  that  the  Assembly  had 
charged  him  with  no  commission  on  the  latter 
point.  ^'  I  told  you  so,"  said  Napoleon  aside  to 
Lucien ;  ^^  1  knew  they  would  not,  or  could  aot 
^^  do  it :"  then  addressing  the  President,  he  add- 
ed, ^^  Tell  the  Assembly,  that  I  recommend  my 
'^  son  to  them ;  it  is  in  his  favour  I  have  abdi- 
^^cated.'' 

The  government  being  now  without  a  head,  it 
became  necessary  to  appoint  a  Commission,  to  ad- 
minister it  provisionally.  But  the  accessioQ  of  Na- 
poleon II.  still  continued  to  be  a  grand  point  of 
litigation  betvreen  Bonaparte  and  the  two  Cham- 
bers, the  great  majority  of  the  members  appearing 
determined  to  set  aside  his  dynasty  altogether. 
The  Chamber  of  Peers  had,  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  presented  one  of  those  extraordinary  scenes 
which  had  been  so  frequently  exhibited  in  the 
French  Legislative  Assemblies,  till  the  iron  sceptre 
of  Napoleon  had  repressed  all  freedom  of  discus- 
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sion.     Cafnot  haviDg  stated  that  the  gratifying  in- 
telligence bad  been  received  from  the  army^  that 
two  thousand  of  the  Old  Guard  had  joined  Mar- 
shal Soult  near  Mezieres^  and  that  Grouchy,  after 
a  glorious  victory  at  Wavre^  had  led  back  an  army 
of  sixty   thousand   men,  who  would ,  speedily  be 
joined  from  the  interior  by  ten  thousand  more,  and 
two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  was  contradicted 
by  Marshal  fiey  in  the  language  of  a  man  writhing 
uuder  misfortune  and  disgrace.     ^^  The  report,"  he 
said,  '^  is  false — false  in  every  respect.     Dare  they 
tell  eye-witnesses  of  the  disastrous  day  of  the  18th^ 
that  we  hav^yet  sixty  thousand  soldiers  embodied  ? 
Grouchy  cannot,  have  under  him  twenty,  or  five 
and  twenty  thousand  soldiers  at  the  utmost.     Not 
a  man  of  the  Guard  will  ever  rally  naore.     I  my- 
self commanded  them — I  myself  witnessed  their 
total  extermination,  ere  I  left  the  field  of  battle — 
They  are  annihilated — ^The  enemy  is  at  Nivelles 
with  eighty  thousand  men;    they  may,  if   they 
please,  be  at  Paris  in  six  days — There  is  no  safety 
for  France,  but  in  instant  propositions  for  peace." 
Being  contradicted  by  General  Flahault,  he  con- 
tinued in  a  lower  tone,  "  Yes !  I  repeat  it — ^your 
on]y  course  is  by  negociation — you  must  recal  the 
Bourbons ;  and  for  me  I  will  retire  to  the  United 
States."    Here  a  torrent  of  reproaches  were  le- 
velled against  him,  particularly  by  Lavallete  and 
Carnot,  to  which  he  replied  with  sullen  contempt, 
^'  I  am  not  one  of  those  to  whom  their  interest  is 
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everything  :  what  should  I  gain  by  the  restoration 
of  Louis^  excepting  being  shot  for  ds^'Sertion  ;  but 
]  must  speak  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try." 

This  stormy  scene  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Emperor's  abdication.  The  Imperialists^ 
perceiving  from  expressions  dropped  from  several 
of  the  members,  that  a  plan  was  in  agitation  unfa-' 
vourable  to  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  conceived 
this  was  the  proper  moment  for  bringing  the  mat- 
ter to  the  test ;  and  Lucien  Bonaparte  opened  the 
proceedings  by  insisting  that  the  Chamber  should 
follow  the  line  of  the  Constitution,  recognize 
I^apoleou  II.  as  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
swear  fidelity  to  him.  "  There  can  be,"  said  he, 
*'  ho  actual  cessation  between  the  Emperor  who 
dies  or  abdicates,  and  his  successor.  The  Emperor 
is  dead — Lang  live  the  Emperor !  The  Emperor 
has  abdicated — Long  live  the  Emperor !"  He  was 
interrupted  by  Count  Pontecoulant,  who  declared, 
that  though  he  was  indebted  to  Napoleon  for  every 
thing,  and  had  remained  faithful  to  him  until  he 
released  him  from  his  oath,  yet  he  could  not  ac- 
knowledge an  infant,  or  one  residing  out  of  France, 
to  be  sovereign  of  that  cpunitry.  He  considered 
that  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  would  be  the 
means  of  kindling  the  torch  of  civil  war,  and  shut- 
ting the  door  against  iiegoctation«  Boissy  d'An* 
^las  cautioned  the  Assembly  against  dissensions : 
tbey  hni,  accef^ted  Hie  abdication  unanimottiily : 
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their  only  business  now  was  to  appoint  a  prorision- 
al  government.  He  hoped  they  would  be  able 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  foreigner^  but  they 
should  not  deprire  themselyes  of  the  means  of 
treating  with  him. 

The  impetuous  Labedoyere,  provoked  at  this 
hesitation  of  the  Peers  to  recognize,  the  title  of 
Napoleon  II.  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  '*  The 
Emperor  has  abdicated  solely  in  behalf  of  his  son. 
His  resignation  is  null  if  his  son  be  not  instantly 
proclaimed.  And  who  are  they  wlio  oppose  this 
generous  resolution?  Those  whose  voices  had 
been  always  at  the  sovereign's  devotion  while  in 
prosperity ;  who  fled  from  him  in  adversity,  and 
who  already  hasten  to  receive  the  yoke  of  foreign- 
ers. Yes !  if  you  refuse-  to  acknowledge  the 
Imperial  Prince,  I  declare,  that  Napoleon  must 
again  draw  his  sword — again  shed  blood.  At  the 
head  of  the  brave  Frenchmen  who  have  bled  in 
his  cause,  we  will  rally  around  him.;  and  woe  to 
the  base  generals  who  are,  perhaps,  even  now^ 
meditating  new  treasons.  I  demand  that  they  be 
impeached,  and  punished  as  deserters  of  the  nati- 
onal standard, — that  their  names  be  giveti  to 
infamy,  their  houses  ra^ed,  their  families  proscribed 
and  exiled.  We  will  endure  no  traitors  amongst 
us.  Napoleon,  in  resigning  bis  power  to  save  the 
nation,  has  done  his  duty ;  but  the  nation  is  not 
worthy  of  him,  since  she  has  a  second  time  com- 
pelled him  to  abdieate-^she  who  vowed  to  abide 
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by  him  in  prosperity  and  reverses.'^  Cries  of  or- 
der !  order !  now  arose  on  every  side ;  Massena 
cried  out,  "  Young  man  !  you  forget  yourself." 
Lameth  observed,  that  he  m\ist  suppose  himself 
among  the  corpS'dc'garde,  and  the  voice  of  L&be- 
doyere  was  drowned,  at  length,  amidst  violent 
exclamations.  A  proposal  of  Count  Cornudet 
terminated  this  scandalous  scene.  ^^  We  are  dis- 
puting,'" said  he,^^  on  words.  The  minutes  of  the 
Chamber  recognize  the  abdication  of  Napoleon: 
they  will  also  record  the  claims  of  Prince  Lucien, 
and  that  precaution  will  suffice  to  guard  the  rights 
of  Napoleon  II. ;  but  he  is  out  of  France — ^to 
speak  plainly,  he  is  a  prisoner.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances what  does  the  public  safety  and  the 
national  independence  require? — ^Tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  Provisional  Government,  capable  of 
adopting  measures  for  the  public  safety."  The 
proposition  of  Count  Cornudet  was  instantly  car* 
ried,  and^the  Ministers,  Fouch^^  Caulaincourt,  and 
Carnot,  with  General  Grenier,  and  Quinette,  the 
advocate,  were  nominated  a  Commission  to  exer- 
cise the  government  provisionally. 

The  first  act. of  the  Provisional  Government  was 
to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  French  people,  in 
which  they  stated  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated, 
and  that  his  son  had  been  proclaimed  Emperor. 
They  also  stated  that  plenipotentiaries  had  been 
aent  to  the  Allied  Powers,  to  negociate  that  peace 
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which  had  been  promised  on  one  condition  i^hich 
was  now  fulfilled  ;  they  promised  a  further  revision 
of  that  constitution  which  had  been. accepted  not  a 
month  before^  and  in  return  called  for  those  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices  which  were  necessary,  at  this 
critical  juncture.  But  this  address  was  not  suffici- 
ent to  cakn  the  fury,  which  the  indifference  of  the 
Peers  with  regard  to  his  dynasty  had  excited  in  the 
breast  of  Napoleon.  He  declared,  that  he  revoked 
hii; abdication,  and  expressed  a  determination  to 
march  instantly  agaii^st  the  Chambers,  and  disperse 
them  by  force.  The  soldiers  and  federates  mani- 
fested every  disposition  to  support  him,  and  many 
of  the  latter  assembled  in  arms,  with  green  boughs 
in  their  hats^  to  distinguish  them.  They  rushed 
into  the  coui:t  of  the  Palace,  shouting  Vive  rEmpe- 
reur!  and  demanded  that  Napoleon  should  lead 
ihem  against  his  enemies.  Bertrand  replied  to 
them,  by  command  of  his  master,  and  after  thank- 
ing them  for  their  affectionate  zeal,  requested  them 
far  the  present  to  disperse 5  but  assured  them,  if  the 
Emperor  found  it  necessary,  he  would  avail  him- 
self of  their  services.  Some  liquor  and  provisions 
w«re  now  distributed  among  them,  and  they  moved 
off  in  different  directions,  spreading  terror  through 
the  capital,  They  attempted  to  seize  the  posts  at 
the  Mint  and  Palais-Royal,  and  to  storm  the  hotel 
of  "Pouche  near  the  Rue  des  Saints-Peres :  but  the 
exertions  of  thirty  thousand  N^ticmal  Guards  under 
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arms  prevented  serious  mischief^  and  this  appeared 
evidently  a  trial  of  strength  preparatory  to  an  ex- 
pected struggle  on  the  coitiing  day. 

Napoleon  was  restrained  with  the  greatest  difli* 
culty  from  fulfilling  his  threat.  He  exclaimed 
with  vehemence,  "  If  they  break  their  faith  with 
me,  my  resignation  is  null  and  void*  Have  I  not 
the  army,  have  I  not  the  federates  at  my  command? 
Can  I  not  crush  them  in  an  instant,  and  shall  I 
suffer  myself  and  my  family  to  be  betrayed  and 
destroyed?"*  Many  of  his  best  friends  besought 
him  not  to  adopt  a  line  of  proceeding  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  the  most  disastrous  results,  as 
though  he  might  succeed  in  dispersing  the  Cham- 
bers, his  poweY  would  not  last  three  days.  They 
intreated  him  at  least,  to  wait  for  the  result  of  the 
discussion  in  the  Chamberof  Deputies  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  which  would  probably  prove  more  favour- 
able. To  this  he  gave,  at  length,  a  reluctant  consent, 
saying,  "  Well !  I  will  wait  the  event  of  to-mor- 
row ;  but  let  them  beware  how  they  trifle  with  me^. 
or  forget  the  terms  of  my  abdication." 

The  Deputies  met  at  an  early  hour  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  a  very  warm  debate  soon 
commenced  on  a  motion  of  M.  Defermon  for  ac- 
knowledging Napoleon  II.  The  party  who  sui>- 
ported  the  motion  declared,  that  leaving  the  throne 
vacant  at  this  moment  was,  in  fact,  soliciting  the 
foreign  powerstofill  it;  and  some  members  asserted, 
that  the  delay  was  an  artifice  of  the  Bourbon  or 
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Orleans  faction.  It  was  urged^  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  same  circumstances  of  external  danger 
which  had  led  the  Chamber  to  solicit  the  abdica- 
catiou  of  the  father,  concurred  with  his  foreign 
residence  and  non-age,  to  oppose  the  succession  of 
the  son.  This  clashing  of  sentiment  might  have 
led  to  serious  consequences,  but  for  the  ingenuity 
of  Manuel,  the  reputed  organ  of  Fouche,  who 
moved  that  the  Chamber  should  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  ocea- 
sion  for  acknowledging  Napoleon  II.;  since,  by  the 
constitution,  his  reign  was  already  begun,  and  he 
was  actnally  in  possession  of  the  throne  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  place  him.  This  acknowledgment 
of  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.  appeared  to  satisfy  the 
partizans  of  the  Imperial  dynasty,  and  the  motion 
was  carried  :  but  when  it  was  proposed  to  swear  fi- 
delity to  the  new  sovereign,  some  voices  exclaimed, 
*^  No  more  oaths:"  others  declared  that  they  were 
unnecessary,  and  the  Chamber  adjourned. 

The  conditions  on  which  Napoleon  had  resigned 
being  thus  virtually  complied  with,  he  became 
more  tranquil,  and  declined  the  assistance  of  the 
federates;  but  they,  not  so  easily  pacified,  still 
kept  the  capital  in  alarm,  while  the  infuriated 
countenances  of  the  troops  of  the  line  betokened 
their  readiness  to  support  any  plan  of  resistance  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature.  These  symp- 
toms of  disaffection  to  the  present  order  of  things, 
occasioned  much  anxiety  among  the  members  of 
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the  FrdTiwonal  Gov^rnrraefit,  P^tfch^,  thetefote, 
wahed  on  Napoleott  m  it»  name,  binted  the  nerces- 
tntj  6t  hh  fetk^g  (Mttk  the  metr'opulis,  arMT  of 
issuing  a  pnoclaaiatioii  to  tbe  ariay,  acknowledging 
the  fact  of  his  abdreatioi^,  which  the;  were  w  mi- 
willing  to  believe  from  any  other  authority.  Na- 
poleon,  asi  be  had  adranced  too  far  to  recede, 
found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  this  request,  and 
he  accordmgly  issued  the  following  &ddre»s  io  the 
army : — 

**  SoUMCBS I^^While  obeyhig  the  necessity  which 
*^  remoter  me  fron*  tbi^  French  army,  I  cari*y  witfc 
*'  me  the  happy  certain ty  that  id  w»l  justify,  by  the 
^^  eminent  services'  which  the  Country  eipectis  from 
^  it^  the  praises  which  our  enemies  themselves  have 
^^  not  been  aUe  to  refuse  it.  Soldiers  f  1  shall  fol^ 
'^  low  ynur  steps  though  absent.  1;  know  all  the 
'^  corps :  atid  not  one  of  then^  will  obtaida  single 
*^  advantage  ovey  tiie  etiei»y,  buf  I  shall  give  it 
^  CftdH  for  the  cnuiiage  if  mdy  have  displayed. 
♦^  Both  you  and' I  have  b^en^  calumniated.  Men 
^  i^eitf  nnfft  tb  stppn^biatednf  labours;  have  seen 
^  in  the  ittark^  of  attachment  i#hidU  you  have 
*'  given  me,  a  zeal  of  which  T  war  the  *)te  object. 
^'  Let  your  future  successes  tl^Il  them,  tikat  if  i^s 
^  the  country  aibover  all  thiUgir,  which  you  served 
^  in  obeying  me ;  and  that  if  F  had  ariy*  sliarcf  iii 
"  your  aflfection,  I  owed  it  tb*  my  ardent  love  fbr 
^  France,  our  commbn  mother. — Sbldi^rs !  snme 
•*  efforts  mone,  and  tite  coalition  iif  dissolved— If  a- 
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^^  poleon  will  recognize  you  by  the  blows  which 
'^  you  are  going  to  strike — Save  the  honour,  the 
^^  independence  of  the  French  !  Be  the  same  men 
"  which  I  have  known  you  for  the  last  twenty 
'^  years,  and  you  will  be  invincible. 
(Signed) 

Napoleon.'' 

The  forcible  appeal  to  the  affections  of  the 
troops,  which  this  proclamation  contained,  toge- 
ther with  the  total  absence  of  any  formal  renunci- 
ation of  the  Imperial  dignity,  renilered  the  Provi* 
sional  Government  more  urgent  for  his  speedy 
departure  from  the  capital,  especially  as  fugitive 
soldiers  from  the  wreck  of  Waterloo  were  daily 
arriving,  maddened  with  their  defeat,  and  calling 
for  new  battles.  They  were  also  convinced  that 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  would  refuse  to  treat  with 
them,  while  the  presence  of  Napoleon  might  be 
supposed  in  any  degree  to  influence  the  negocia- 
tions.  His  late  Ministers,  however,  were  not 
indifferent  to  his  personal  safety  :  they  had  already 
provided  a  fast  sailing  vessel  at  Rochfort,  whither 
he  might  now  have  proceeded  without  molestation, 
and  effected  his  escape  to  America.  But  his  reluc- 
tance to  resign  all  hope  of  returning  to  power,  was 
not  yet  to  be  overcome,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
solicited  permission  from  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, once  more,  to  lead  the  army  against  the 
enemiei^  of  France,  not  as  Emperor,  but  as  Gene- 
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ralissimo  to  his  s6n :  they,  however,  knew  the  tem- 
per of  the  man  too  well  to  accept  the  hazardous  pro- 
posal, and  he,  at  length,  retired  to  the  palace  of  Mal- 
maison,  near  St.  Germains^  which  had  long  been  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  repudiated  Josephine. 
Here  Napoleon  found  himself  virtually  a  prisoner, 
surrounded  by  Fouch6's  police.     General  Beker, 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  ap- 
pointctd  to  guide  his  movements,  and  to  urge  him, 
by  all  possible  means,  to  hasten  to  Rochfort.     In 
this  he  succeeded   with  less  diflSculty  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  from  the  moment^  when  he  signified 
his  assent,  this  singular  man  appeared  to  be  more 
occupied  with  making  provision  for  his  personal 
comfort,  than  with  regret  for  the  greatness  from 
which  he  had  just  been  precipitated.     He  now  as- 
sumed a  degree  of  tranquillity  to  which  he  had 
long  been  a  stranger,  and  to  an  early  friend,  wdo 
when  taking  leave  of  him,  burst  into  tears,  he  said, 
*'  Do  not  give  way  to  your  feelings — in  a  crisis  so  dif: 
ficult,  we  must  use  resolution,  and  not  sensibility." 
In  a  long  conversation  which  ensued,  he  appeared 
calm,  but  sometimes  melancholy,  and  allowed,  that 
in  the  late  transactions  he  had   committed  two 
faults— the  first  was  leaving  the  army;  an^  the 
other,  getting  into  a  discussion  with  the  Chambers, 
when  he  might  }iave  divided  or  dissolved  them. 
^^  When"  said  he,  ^^  I  spoke  to  them  of  the  wants 
of  the  country,  men,  cannon,  and  money y  they  an- 
swered me  with  the  Rights  of  Men,  and  the  Social 
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Coniraci,  and  all  was  lost.^'  He  left  Mal-maison 
for  Bochfort  on  the  29th  of  June^  accompaBied  by 
about  forty  attendants. 

The  fate  of  France  was  now  nearHts  crisit!:  its 
warlike  chief  had  been  once  more  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  authority;  and  a  hostile  force^  of  at 
least  nine  hundred  thousand  men,  was  advancing 
on  every  side  against  the  capital.  Five  Austrian 
armies  had  been  put  in  motion  since  the  10th  of 
June.  The  first  of  these,  including  a  strong  body 
af  Bussians,  crossed  the  Bhine  at  Manheim  on  that 
day,  and  reached  the  Sarre  without  opposition  on 
the  24th.  The  Bavarians,  under  Prince  Wrede, 
forming  the  advanced-guard,  took  Sarreguemines 
by  storm,  and  on  the  26th,  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nancy,  the  inhabitants  of  which  pre- 
sented the  Bavarian  General  with  the  keys  of  the 
city,  and  declared  for  the  Bourbons.  Toul  and 
Marescale  were  invested  by  a  part  of  the  Bavarian 
army,  and  Prince  Wrede,  after  dispersing  some 
free  corps  who  had  attacked  his  baggage,  advanced 
with  the  remainder  to  Chalons,  where  a  brilliant 
affair  took  place.  A  hundred  Bavarian  hussars 
having  surprised  one  of  the  gates,  rushed  into  the 
town.  The  garrison  instantly  flew  to  arms,  and 
shut  the  gate  by  which  the  assailants  had  entered, 
to  cut  off  their  retreat.  But  the  hussars,  undis- 
mayed by  their  perilous  situation,  charged  through 
the  town,  overthrew  every  obstacle,  and  escaped 
by   the    opposite    gate   with  inconsiderable  loss. 
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Id  tbe  mean  tioie^  the  remauider  of  tiie  adFaoced- 
guard  eaaie  up  to  the  loccour  ai  their  comredeSp 
and  having  blown  open  the  gate  with  their  flying 
guoff^  aooB  cleared  the  streets  of  the  garrison,  who, 
stunned  by  the  daring  intrepidity  of  their  adversa* 
ries,  iDMDiediately  surrendered  the  place,  and  be- 
came prisoners  of  war. 

Another  Austrian  army,  under  the  Prince  of 
Wirtefttbei^,  and  General  Walmoden,  crossed  the 
BhineatPhilipsburgh,onthe  24th  of  June,  and 
masking  the  Tortress  of  Landau,  advanced  into 
France.  On  the  2ath  they  were  vigorouidy  op- 
posed by  tiie  enemy,  near  Saarbourg,  and  the  ad- 
vanced *guard  being  taken  by  surprise,  were  codi- 
pelled  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss,  till  they 
fell  in  with  the  main  body  of  their  infantry,  when 
a  sanguinary  contest  ensued,  which  terminated  in 
the  defeat  of  the  French,  who  were  driven  across 
the  Saar.  The  Prince  pursued  the  enemy  on  the 
following  day,  and  drove  General  Rapp,  who  com* 
manded  a  corps  of  eleven  thousand  men  from 
Haguenau  to  Yendenheim,  where  the  French  Ge- 
neral took  up  a  6ne  position,  his  left  being  sup- 
ported 1^  some  strong  heights,  and  his  right  by 
the  Bhine,  with  a  rivulet  in  his  front,. which  was 
fordable  only  at  two  points,  and  by  a  bridge  over 
the,  high  road.  But  the  bravery  and  superior 
number  of  the  Austrians  enabled  them  to  over- 
come  these  obstacles:  the  fords  were  carried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  cavalry,  passing 
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the  bridge  at  full  speed,  bore  down  all  before 
them.  Five  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken^  with 
several  hundred  prisoners,  and  Rapp  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Strasburg,  which  was  immedi- 
ately invested  by  the  victorious  Austrians. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand,  with  a  third  Aus- 
trian army,  crossed  the  Rhine  near  Gunzach,  on 
the  25th,  and  occupied  Basle.  On  the  27th  he 
attacked  General  Lecourbe,  and  drove  him  from 
his  position  near  Wickelsheim,  with  great  ^laugh- 
ter; and  following-up  his  success  defeated  htm  on 
the  28th  in  his  strong  position,  between  Donne- 
marie  and  Belfort,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men 
and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Archduke 
continued  to  drive  the  enemy  from  one  strong 
post  to  another,  till  Lecourbe's  army  was  reduced 
to  four  thousand  men ;  and  after  taking  Chevre- 
mont,  Bessencourt,  and  Montbelliard  by  storm^ 
the  Austrians  advanced  on  the  road  to  Langres,  in 
ful]  communication  with  the  army  under  the 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg. 

Two  Austrian  armies  advanced  at  the  same  time 
from  Italy.  The  first  under  General  Frimont, 
crossed  the  Arve,  near  Geneva,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  instantly  checked  the  progress  which 
Suchet  was  making  in  that  quarter.  They  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  the  valley  of  the  Arve,  and 
the  city  of  Geneva,  of  which  Suchet  had  obtained 
possession  ;  and  after  driving  the  French  from  the 
heights  of  Savonen,  they  advanced  towards  Paris 
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by  way  of  Chalons.  Count  Bubna  pased  Mont 
Cenis*  on  the  same  day^  and  carried  the  tete-de-poni 
of  Arly,  near  Conflans^  after  a  bloody  action,  and 
thus  opened  the  road  into  the  interior  of  France 
along  the  Swiss  frontier. 

The  Grand  Russian  Army,  with  which  were 
Ignited  strong  corps  of  Austrian  and  Prussian 
troops,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Spires  on  the  2Tth, 
and  headed  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  advanced 
into  France  by  the  route  of  Haguenau  and  Saar- 
burgh.  But  from  these  comparatively  minor 
movements,  we  must  revert  to  the  operations  of  the 
British  and  Prussian  armies,  to  whose  lot  it  fell,  to 
complete  the  ^reat  work  which  they  had  so  bril- 
liantly begun. 

After  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  it  had    been  ^ 

agreed  upon  by  the  British  and  Prussian  Generals,  41 

that  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  strong 
barrier  towns  of  Lisle  and  Valenciennes,  they 
should  press  forward  with  all  possible  rapidity  to 
Paris.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  Blucher 
passed  the  Sambre  on  the  day.  after  the  battle,  and 
penetrated  into  France  by  Beaumont.  Here  he 
published  an  address  to  his  army,  which  was  per- 
fectly characteristic  of  this  intrepid  warrior.  He 
justly  eulogized  the  unshaken  bravery  of  his  sol- 
diers, who  after  the  loss  of  one  bloody  battle,  had 
marched  with  firmness  to  fight  another.  Relying 
on  the  God  of  battles,  and  confident  in  their  com- 
manders,   they   had  persevered    in    their  efforts 
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against  presumptuous  and  perjured  enemies^  intoxi- 
cated with  tbeir  victory,  aud  advanced  to  support 
the  brave  English  while  maintaining  the  most  ar- 
duous contest  with  unparalleled  firmness.  While 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  still  undecided,  they  had 
issued  from  the  forest,  penetrated  the  already 
wavering  columns  of  the  enemy  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  avenged  the  reverses  which  they 
had  experienced  two  days  before,  by  pouring  death 
into  his  ranks,  and  scattering  his  battalions  in  every 
direction.  Hundreds  of  cannon  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  the  French  army  was  dissolved. 
The  annals  of  Europe  would  eternize  their  tfi- 
UD»phs,  and  on  theii^  immoveable  columns  the  des- 
tinies of  the  King  and  his  august  house  would  for 
ever  repose ! 

The  fc^lowing  day  Blucher  advanced  to  Avesnes, 
which  seemed  disposed  to  make  an  obstinate  de- 
fence ;  but  the  Prussians  soon  took  it  by  escalade^ 
and  entered  the  town  with  a  fury,  that  evinced 
their  determination  to  avenge  the  horrible  deva:^ 
tation  which  had  been  committed  by  the  enemy  in 
their  own  country.  Forty-five  pieces  of  caaBon 
"were  taken  in  the  town,  and  Blucher,  to  cotivinoe 
the  French  that  they  were  a  conquered  nation,  or- 
dered the  garrison  to  be  employed  at  working  on 
the  fortifications  of  Cologne.  The  veteran  th^n 
directed  his  march  on  La  Fere  and  Laon,  where 
the  wreck  of  the  French  army  was  collecting,  and 
detaching  a  corps  on  his  right>  he  occupied  St. 
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Quentin  liyhich  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy« 
The  French  retired  on  his  approach  to  Laon,  and 
his  whole  progress  manifested  a  stern  determina 
tion  that  France  should  experience  a  portion  of 
that  misery  which  she  had  inflicted  in  the  days  of 
her  prosperity  on  other  nations.  A  desolated 
country  and  deserted  villages  marked  the  line  of 
the  Prussian  march.  The  unfortunate,  peasants 
who  took  refuge  in  the  woods,  generally  left  their 
houses  loeked  up,  but  the  soldiers  regularly  broke 
them  open  by  discharging  a  musket  through  the 
key4iole,  which  shattered  all  the  wards  at  once, 
and  then  the  house  and  furniture  became  speedily 
a  heap  of  ruin.  The  produce  of  the  fields  was 
either  destroyed,  or  conveyed  to  the  Prussian  head- 
quarters ;  and  from  one  hill  to  another,  little  was 
to  be  seen  but  armed  bands  of  every  description  in 
search  of  plunder. 

Very  different  was  the  picture  presented  by  the 
country  on  the  British  line  of  march.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  found  it  necessary  to  rest  his  army  a 
day  after  the  severe  action  at  Waterloo.  They 
entered  the  French  territory  on  the  20th  of  June, . 
and  the  British  Chief  immediately  issued  an  Order 
of  the  Day  at  Binche,  in  which  he  called  upon  the 
troops  of  the  different  nations  composing  his  army> 
to  recollect,  that  their  respective  Sovereigns  were 
the  AUiesof  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Fmnce,  and  that 
they  ought,  therefore,  to  treat  France  as  a  friend* 
Ijr  country.    It  required  that  nothing  should  be 

VOL.  xf.  Sb  chap,  xltiii. 
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taken  without  payment,  and  the  commissaries  were 
ordered  to  pass  regular  receipts  for  all  provisions 
supplied  to  the  troops.  These  orders  were  obeyed 
with  the  strictest  punctuality.  No  violence  was 
Committed  on  public  or  private  property ;  the 
troops  paid  liberally  for  every  thing  they  required, 
and  their  moderation  so  tranquillized  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  the  approach  of  the  English 
was  every  where  welcomed  by  the  people.  In- 
deed, so  sedulously  did  the  soldiers  attend,  not  only 
to  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  orders  issued  by 
their  illustrious  commander>  that  when  the  road 
lay  through  a  field  of  corn,  where  the  path  was 
narrow,  they  uniformly  halted,  and  broke  into  files 
of  two  or  three  abreast,  so  that  their  track  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  Thus  they  pursued  their 
march  amidst  the  blessings  of  a  people,  who  had 
been  taught  to  rank  the  English  nation  amongst 
their  most  deadly  foes. 

On  the  20th  the  Duke  of  Wellington  reached 
Malplaquet,  where  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
French  nation,  in  which  he  announced  to  them 
that  he  had  passed  their  boundaries,  to  relieve  them 
from  the  iron  yoke  by  which  they  were  oppressed. 
He  called  upon  them  to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tioDs  that  would  be  made  by  regularly  authorized 
persons,  to  avoid  all  communication  or  correspon- 
dence with  the  usurper  and  his  adherents;  and  be 
declared,  that  all  who  should  be  found  absent  ft^m 
their  dwellings,  or  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
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usurper^  should  be  considered  to  be  his  partisans, 
and  public  enemies^  and  that  their  property  should 
be  devoted  to  the  sul>sistence  of  the  forces.. 
These  measures  produced  the  most  salutary  effects 
on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  white 
flag,  the  emblem  of  returning  loyalty,  was  raised 
in  almost  every  place  along  the'  British  line  of 
march. 

Oa  the  22d,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  head- 
quarters were  at  Cateau-Cambresis,  from  whence 
his  Grace  detached  Lieutenant-Greneral  SirChar- 
les  Colville,  with  the  3Sih,  64th,  tf9th,  and  91st 
regiments,  and  the  7th,  and  15th  hussars,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant,  to  make  an 
attack  on  Cambray :  but  the  strength  of  the  place 
having  been  found  greater  than  was  expected, 
General  Colville  was  reinforced  with  the  i4th, 
23d,  and  51st  regiments  on  the  following  day. 
The  Governor  was  summoned  to  surrender  in  the 
name  of  Louis  X  VIIJ.  on  the  23d ;  but  this  proving 
ineffectual,  the  British  general,  knowing  that  he 
had  neither  time  nor  means  for  a  regular  siege^ 
came  to  the  gallant  resolution  to  attempt  the  town 
by  escalade,  though  the  walls  were,  in  some  places^ 
above  fifty  feet  high.  The  troops  commenced  the 
attack  on  four  different  points,  in  the  evening  of 
the  24th.  Colonel  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  of  the  64th, 
broke  op^n  the  Valenciennes  gate,  and  by  means 
of  temporary  draw-bridges,  entered  the  place  in 
half  aq  liour.    Colonel  Mitchell  had  similar  sue- 
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cess  against  the  Paris  gate  :  and  while  Sir  William 
Douglas  of  the  91st,  escaladed  part  of  the  escarpe 
which  communicated  with  a  large  ravelin  on  the 
Amiens  road,  Captain  Sharpe  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, forced  the  outer-gates  of  the  Corre  Pprt  ia 
the  horn-work,  and  passed  both  ditches  by  means 
of  the  rails  of  the  horn-^work.  These  various  at- 
tacks were  powerfully  supported  by  the  fire  of  the 
British  artillery  and  light  infantry,  and  facilitated 
by  the  good  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  some  of 
"^hom  pointed  out  the  most  favourable  points  of 
attack,  actually  handed  ladders  to  the  assailants 
,  over  the  walls,  and  assisted  them  to  climb  the  bat- 
tlements. The  town  was  now  completely  evacu- 
ated by  the  enemy,  who  retired  to  the  citadel, 
except  one  hundred  and  thirty  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  this  gallant  exploit  was  accom- 
plished with  the  trifling  loss  of  forty  men  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors. 

Intelligence  of  this  important  conquest  was  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  Louis  XYUI.  who  was 
urged  to  hasten  his  progress,  that  he  might  have 
the  honour  of  receiving  the  surrender  of  the  cita- 
del. This  event  took  place  on  the  2ith ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  the  King  made  his  public  entry 
into  Cambray,  amidst  acclamations  similar  to  those 
which,  about  a  fortnight  before,  had  greeted  the 
approach  of  Napoleon's  troops — ^so  versatile  Is 
the  nature  of  popular  applause !  The  most  re-- 
spectable  young  mea  of  Cambray,  hastily  formed 
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a  guard  of  honour  for  the  Kiog^  while  young 
ladies  scattered  flowers  before  the  monarqh.  The 
populace  unharnessed  the  horses  from  his  car- 
riage^ and  drew  him  in  triumph  to  the  Town  UalL 
For  two  nights  the  city  was  illuminated^  and  the 
whole  of  the  population^  separated  into  groups  of 
singers  and  dancers,  appeared  to  have  abandoned 
themselves  to  a  delirium  of  joy.  Louis  announced 
his  return  to  the  French  territory,  in  a  proolama-^ 
tion  dated  the  28th  of  June,  in  which  he  stated, 
that  he  hastened  to  bring  back  his  misled  subjects 
to  their  duty,  to  mitigate  the  calamities  whi<^  he 
had  wished  to  prevent,  and  to  place  himself,  a 
second  time,  between  the  Allies  and  the  French 
armies,  in  the  hope,  that  the  feelings  of  considera- 
tion of  which  he  might  be  the  object,  might  lead 
to  their  preservation.  As  this  was  the  only  part  in 
which  he  wished  to  take  a  plilce  in  the  war,  he 
had  not  permitted  any  prince  of  his  family  to  ap« 
pear  in  foreign  ranks.  When  he  had  first  re-ap* 
peared  among  them,  he  had  to  encounter  difflcul* 
ties  and  obstacles  on  every  side,  from  the  conflicting 
passions  of  men — his  government  was,  therefore, 
liable  to  errors,  and  perhaps  it  did  commit  them. 
The  experience  he  had  learned  should  not  be  lost. 
His  subjects  had  also  learned  by  cruel  trials,  that 
the  principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  sovereigns  was 
one  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  well-ordered  li- 
berty. This  he  had  consecrated  by  his  Charter, 
and  now  he  claimed  to  add  to  that  Charter  all  the 
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guarantees  which  could  secure  its  benefits.  To 
the  common  enemy  he  attributed  the  false  and 
calumnious  reports  of  an  intention  to  restore  tithes 
and  feudal  rights,  and  to  dispossess  the  purchasers 
of  national  property.  Buthis  past  conduct  had  been 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  those  calumnies.  He  now 
assured  the  nation,  that  as  ail  hissubjects^  of  every 
class^  had  given  him  *equal  proofs  of  love  and  fide- 
lity, he  delighted  to  choose  from  among  all 
Frenchmen,  those  who  were  to  approach  his  per- 
son and  family,  excluding  none  from  his  person 
but  those  whose  celebrity  was  matter  of  grief  to 
France,  and  ot  horror  to  Europe.  In  the  plot 
which  they  contrived^  many  ^f  his  subjects  had 
been  misled,  and  some  guilty.  He  promised  to  par- 
don al]  misled  Frenchmen,  and  to  pass  over  all  that 
had  passed  since  the  day  when  he  quitted  Lisle 
with  so  many  tears,  up  to  the  day  when  he  re-entered 
Cambray,  amidst  so  many  acclamations.  But  the 
blood  of  his  people  had  flowed  in  consequence  of  a 
treason  of  which  the  annals  of  the  world  presented 
no  example.  That  treason  had  summoned  foreign- 
ers into  the  heart  of  France^  and  every  day  re- 
vealed a  new  disaster.  He  owed  it  then  to  the 
dignity  of  his  crown,  to  the  interest  of  his  people^ 
and  the  repose  of  Europe,  to  except  from  pardon 
the  instigators  and  authors  of  this  horrible  plot, 
who  should  be  designated  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
laws  by  the  two  Chambers,  which  be  proposed 
to  assemble.    Sudbi  he  declared  to  be  the  aenti- 
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ments  of  a  King,  whom  time  had  not  been  able  .to 
change,  nor  calamities,  fatigues,  nor  injustice  make 
to  stoop — A  King,  whose  fathers  had  reigned  over 
their's  for  eight  centuries,  and  who  now  returned 
to  consecrate  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  defend* 
ing  and  consoling  them. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Allied  Army  continued 
its  successful  progress  to  the  French  capital.  On 
the  26th,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  approached 
Peronne,  formerly  called  Peronne  la  Pucelle^  or 
the  Virgin  Fortress,  from  its  having  never  been 
taken.  After  the  usual  preliminary  of  asammoos 
had  been  rejected.  General  Maitland  with  the  firnt 
brigade  of  Guards,  carried  the  horn-work  on  ihe 
left  of  the  Somme  by  storm,  and  the  place  imme* 
diately  capitulated.  Queanoy  surrendered  on  the 
38th,  to  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands,  after 
a  short  bombardment,  which  set  the  town  on  fire  in 
three  places.  The  delay  occasioned  by  these  ope* 
rations  caused  Bluoher's  army  to  gain  a  day's  mnrefa 
in  advance  of  the  British ;  and  on  the  20th,  they 
occupied  a  line  from  Senlis  through  Villers  Oote* 
rets,  to  La  Fert6  Milon,  \vhich  interposed  the 
whole  Prussian  army  between  Paris  and  the 
French  troops  under  Soult  and  Grouchy,  wfeM>  now 
advan^ced  as  far  as  Sotssons  towards  the  capital. 
Alarmed  at  their  perilous  situation,  the  enemy 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the 
Prussian  centre  at  Yillers  Coterets,  and  th«u  force 
their  way  to  Paris:  but  they  were  repulsed  with 
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the  loss  of  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  six  pieces  of  can- 
non. Making,  however,  a  rapid  movement  to  the 
right,  they  eluded  every  attempt  to  cut  them  off, 
and  crossing  the  Marne,  then  gained  the  road  to 
Paris  through  Meaux,  and  arrived  without  further 
loss  under  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The  Allies 
now  pressed  their  march  without  molestation.  On 
the  28th,  Marshal  Blucher  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital  by  the  direct  road  from  Senlis ; 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
passed  the  Oise,  and  established  himself  with  his 
right  at  Bochbourg,  and  his  left  at  the  Bois  de 
Bondy. 

The  arrival  of  the  corps  of  Grouchy  and  Van- 
damme,  increased  the  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital  to  seventy  thousand  men,  and  consequently 
added  weight  to  the  negociations  which  the  French 
had  already  commenced.  La  Fayette,  Pontecou- 
lant,  and  three  others,  were  appointed  Plenipo- 
tentiaries for  this  purpose,  having  Benjamia  Ck>n- 
stant  for  their  Secretary ;  and  they  were  sent 
forward  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns at  Haguenau.  Fouch6  and  Davoust,  in  the 
mean  time,  addressed  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Prince  Blucher,  requesting  an  armis- 
tice. The  Duke  returned  a  polite  refusal;  but 
Blucher  sternly  replied,  that  Paris  and  France 
were  at  his  mercy — he  came  to  help  the  hopest 
men  against  the  knaves,  and  he  warned  Davoust 
not  to  treat  Paris  as  be   had   done  Hamburgh. 
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When  the  French  Plenipotentiaries  arrived  at 
Haguenau^  the  following  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  them,  viz.  Count  Walmoden 
for  Austria  ;  Count  Capo  d'lstria^  for  Hussia;  and 
Qeneral  Kousebeck  for  Prussia.  Lord  Stewart^ 
though  not  invested  with  any  direct  powers,  wag 
invited  to  attend  on  the  part  of  England.  The 
conferences  were  opened  on  the  1st  of  July  ;  when 
the  French  commissioners  declaVcd,  that  Napoleon 
had  abdicated  the  throne,  and  that  the  government 
were  adopting  measures  to  prevent  his  ever  exer- 
cising any  influence  over  the  affairs  of  France.  To 
secure  this  it  was  proposed,  on  the  opposite  side, 
that  Napoleon  should  be  delivered  unconditi- 
onally into  the  power  of  the  Allies:  but  La 
fliyette  replied,  that  as  the  Emperor  had  vo- 
luntarily abdicated  the  throne,  that  he  might  be 
no  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of  France,  he  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  national  honour  and 
gratitude,  and  the  demand  was  immediately 
waived.  It  soon,  however,  appeared  evident,  that 
these  negociations  would  not  lead  to  any  pacific 
result,  for  the  Allies  were  resolved  to  cripple  the 
power  and  humble  the  vanity  of  France ;  and  to 
restore  the  Bourbons,  if  it  should  be  found  practi- 
cable without  extreme  hazard.  The  negociations 
were  consequently  broken  off;  and  it  was  subse- 
quently discovered,'  that  Fouche,  the  President  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  had  already  com- 
menced a  secret  correspondence  with  Louis  XVIII. 

TOL.       XI.  6  c  CHAP.    XLVIII. 
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in  which  he  offered  his  services  for  the  restoration 
.  of  the  monarchy  on  condition,  that  vindictive  mea- 
sures should  be  avoided,  and  an  extensive  amnesty 
proclaimed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  government  and  legislature  of  France  were, 
at  this  time,  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  diffi- 
culty. The  New  Constitution,  which  had  been 
accepted  at  the  Cbamp-de-Mai,  had  vested  the  he- 
reditary right  of  the  crown  in  Napoleon  and  his 
dynasty,  to  the  exclusion,  under  any  circumstances, 
of  the  Bourbon  family.  Still  these  rulers  shewed 
little  reluctance  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Napoleon 
II.  provided  the  Allies  did  not  insist  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  French  sol- 
diers and  federates,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  mani- 
fest symptoms  that  their  adhesion  was  not  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  but  to  the  cause  of  Napo- 
leon ;  and  when  the  disbanded  soldiers,  who 
crowded  the  roads  to  the  capital,  were  invited  by 
the  national  representatives  to  assist  in  its  defence, 
their  reply  was,  "  Why  should  we  fight  any  more  f 
— we  have  no  longer  an  Emperor."  The  Roy- 
alists, in  the  mean  time,  were  increasing  in  bold- 
ness, and  gaining  daily  accession  from  the  Consti- 
tutionalists ;  and  as  it  was  generally  understood  by 
the  citizens  of  Paris,  that  Louis  must  soon  return 
to  the  capital,  every  offensive  caricature  against 
him  and  his  family  quickly  disappeared.  These 
feelings  would  probably  have  been  still  more  ge-. 
neral,  but  for  the  fears  entertained  by  the  Constitu- 
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tionalists  and  Imperialisis^  that  the  Kiog  would  be 
disposed  to  adopt  vindictive  measures.  Yet  every 
plan  of  the  representatives  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm rn  defence  of  the  country  failed  of  suc- 
cess. The  sounds  of  Vive  PEmpereur,  and  Vive  la 
Nation^  had  lost  their  charm^  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  resistance  upon  any 
ground^  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever^  must  prove 
totally  ineffectual. 

At  this  critical  juncture^  M.  Malleville^  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  Department  of  Dordogne,  had  the 
courage  to  propose  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVI II. 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chambers  and  the  Pro* 
visional  Government.  He  questioned  their  rio;ht 
of  naming  a  new  sovereign  for  France,  and  asserted, 
that  their  sole  business  was,  if  possible,  to  save  the 
country  from  the  dangers  of  anarchy.  When  the 
country  was  divided  into  two  grand  parties,  the  Bo-, 
napartists  and  Boyalists,  to  reject  both  the  sove- 
reigns to  which  these  parties  were  attached,  and 
chuse  a  third,  would  be  to  oppose  the  wishes  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  population.  On  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon, the  competition  was  ended  by  his  abdica- 
tion ;  there  remained,  therefore,  but  one  candidate 
who  possessed  a  party  of  well-wishers  in  France, 
and  he  was  the  ally  of  the  invading  sovereigns. 
These  sovereigns  had  obtained  over  France  the 
rights  which  victory  had  inall'ages  been  supposed 
to  confer;  and  without  the  interference  of  action 
•and  powerful  mediation,  it  was  probable  that  they 
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i¥ould  use  them  to  the  uttermost,  and  that  the  dis*' 
memberment  of  France  would  be  the  certain  result 
of  a  positive  rejection  of  Louis  XYIII. ;  and  M. 
Malleville  asserted^  that  he  was  neither  a  bad 
Frenchman,  nor  an  indiflferent  patriot,  who  recom- 
•  uiended  the  only  measure  which  could  preserve  the 
honour,  power,  and  territory  pf  France.  He  in- 
sisted that  it  was  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL 
that  a  free  constitution  was  first  granted  to  France, 
which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  Bonaparte.  They  were  neither  in  a  con- 
dition to  observe  or  violate  the  article  of  the 
Additional  Act,  which  excluded  the  Bourbons  from 
the  throne. — Louis  X  VIII.  was  called  to  re-mount 
the  throne  by  the  declared  preference  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  without  the  aid  of  the  Cham- 
bers ;  and  he  called  on  the  Representatives,  and 
Provisional  Government,  to  cease  a  fruitless  and 
dangerous  opposition,  to  which  he  urged  their 
oath  could  not  bind  them,  and  which  cpuld  only 
increase  the  fury  of  the  factious,  prolong  the  cala- 
mities of  civil  war,  deprive  the  nation  of  the  confix 
dence  of  the  King,  and  perhaps  suggest  to  him  the 
unhappy  plan  of  supporting  his  authority  by  other 
force  than  that  of  the  nation.  He  implored,  there- 
fore, all  Frenchmen  who  loved  liberty,  and  were 
anxious  to  obtain  a  free  constitution^  to  hasten  to 
acknowledge  the  King,  while  there  was  yet  some 
merit  in  doing  so ;  and  instead  of  receiving  a  mas- 
ter from  the  hand  of  the  invaders,  to  lay  before  him 
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voluntarily  their  own  homage,  and  by  this  timely 
acknowledgment  they  would  have  the  opportunity* 
of  pointing  out  the  imprudence  of  his  courtiers — the 
abuses  of  his  ministry — and  the  alarm  and  suspicion 
that  had  been  spread  abroad  among  several  classes 
of  his  subjects.  8uch  respectful  remonstrances 
could  not  fail  to  be  favourably  listened  to  by  the 
Monarch ;  and  thus,  in  resuming  his  crown,  Louis 
•  would  form  a  new  compact  with  his  subjects,  con* 
firming  not  only  their  former  constitutional  rights^ 
but  erecting  a  barrier  against  those  acts,  of  real  or 
apprehended  agression,  which  had  been  dwelt 
upon  as  justifying  the  interruption  of  the  King's 
authority. 

But  the  representatives  of  France  were  not  yet 
prepared  for  this  manly  line  of  conduct,  which 
supported,  as  it  would  have  been,  by  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  must  have  obtained  from  Louis 
every  concession  which  might  be  deemed  necessarv 
to  secure  the  privileges  of  the  nation.  Malleville. 
was  furiously  denounced  as  having  terrorized  the 
army  by  his  audacious  and  criminal  project ;  and 
Gareau  proposed,  that  fqr  the  absurdity  of  his  doc- 
trines, he  should  be  declared  deranged,  and  sent 
to  the  hospital  of  lunatics. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  English  and  Prus* 
sian  armies  w?re  in  sight  of  the  capital,  and 
numerous  bodies  of  the  Allies  pressing  forward 
to  their  support,  the  Legislature  assumed  an 
attitude  of  firmness^  and  appeared  resolved  to 
defend  the  city  tX  every  risk.     Much  confidence 
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was  placed  in  the  improved  atat^  of  the  defences  of 
Belleville  and  Montmartre,  which  had* cost  the 
AUiea  so  much  in  the  preceding  year.  These 
heights  were  now  so  completely,  strengthened  by 
redoubts^  entrenchments,  and  field-works,  as  to, 
render  the  north  side  of  the  city  apparently  im- 
pregnable. For  this  purpose,  six  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery  had  been  brought  by  order  of  Napo- 
leon, from  Brest  and  Havre.  Two  hundred  of 
these  were  placed  in  a  position  on  the  line  of  Mont* 
martre,  the  right  flank  of  which  rested  on  the 
Seine,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  castle  and  wood 
of  Yincennes,  and  by  a  fort  near  the  barrier  du 
Trone.  The  left  extended  to  St.  Denis,  the  anci*. 
ent  mausoleum  of  the  kings  of  Prance,  which  was 
convejrted  into  a  place  of  arms^  being  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  ditches  and  entrenchments;  and  the 
level  space  between  St.  Denis  and  Montmartre^ 
was  inundated  by  two  small  brooks,  and  the  canal 
de  V  Ourcq.  But  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Seine 
the  capital  was  completely  defenceless,  the  great 
plains  of  Crenelle,  Montrouge^  Bicetre^  and  Ivri, 
extending  there  to  the  walls  of  the  city^  which  ia 
merely  an  inclosure  about  ten  feet  high^  to  prevent 
smuggling.  Qn  this  side,  nothing  but  a  numer- 
ous and  determined  army  could  present  ao  effec- 
tual resistance  to  the  invaders.  The  village  of  Issy 
•nd  other  hamlets,  were,  however^  occupied  as  mi- 
litary posts,  and  fortified  with  palisadoes. 
The  Provisional  Government  and  the  ChftroWn 
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endeavoured^  in  vain,  to  gain  the  attachment  of 
the  troops  to  those  abstract  principles  which  they' 
had  proposed  to  be  the  ground  of  their  continued 
resistance.  Vive  PEmpereur  was  yet  their  rally- 
ing-shout ;  and  their  continued  hatred  of  the  Bour- 
bons was  still  manifested  by  an  Address  to  the 
Chambers,  signed  by  Davoust,  Vandamme,  Pajol, 
D'Erlon^  and  fifteen  other  general  officers,  in  which 
they  declared,  that  in  consenting  to  the  recal  of 
the  Bourbons,  the  representatives  would  subscribe 
the  death-warrant  of  that  army,  which  had  been 
for  twenty  years  the  palladium  of  France,  and  that 
the  Bourbons  could  offer  no  guarantee  to  the  na- 
tion. These  violent  and  impolitic  sentiments  were 
re-echoed  by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives;  but 
their  effects  were  in  a.great  measure  counteracted 
by  the  judicious  conduct  of  Fouche,  who  on  the 
27th  of  June,  demanded  an  armistice  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  letter  which,  without 
statinjg  the  name  of  any  individual,  declared  it  to 
be  the  wish  of  the  French  nation  to  enjoy  the  same 
freedom  as  the  English,  and  to  live  under  a  mo- 
narch who  should  himself  be  subject  to  the  empire 
of  the  laws.  An  armistice  was  also  demanded  by 
Marshal  Davoust^  who  commanded  the  army ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  July,  the  Legislative  Body  issued  a. 
proclamation,  in  which  they  prudently  avoided 
the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  only  pledged 
themselves  never  to  acknowledge  any  chief  of  the 
state  who  shduld  not  ratify  the  rights  of  the  na- 
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tion  by  a  solemn  compact.  But,  however  accepta- 
ble these  sentiments  were  to  the  British  Minister 
and  General,  as  members  of  a  free  state,  they  were 
convinced'  from  the  violent  spirit  manifested  by 
the  army  and  the  Legislature,  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  relax  their  preparations  for  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  capitals— the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
therefore,  returned  no  reply  to  the  proposal  for  an 
armistice ;  but,  in  conjunction  with  the  gallant 
Blucher,  adopted  the  most  judicious  arrangements 
for  the  final  conflict. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  British  and 
Prussian  armies  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  before  the  close  of  June.  On  the  30th  of 
that  month.  Marshal  Blucher  attacked  the  village 
of  Aubervilliers,  and  after  a  severe  engagement, 
drove  the  French  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  This 
success  would  have  enabled  him  to  commence  an 
attack  on  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  Mont- 
martre,  but  perceiving  their  great  strength,  he 
adopted  the  more  judicious  resolution  of  crossing 
the  Seine  at  St.  Germains,  and  attacking  the  city 
on  the  south,  where  it  had  been  left  completely 
uncovered  by  any  strong  works.  Having  effected 
the  passage  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  he  ad- 
vanced on  Versailles,  where  he  found  the  enemy 
ready  to  meet  him,  and  a  furious  combat  ensued, 
the  town  remaining  many  times  alternately  during 
the  action  in  the  power  of  the  Prussians  and  the 
French.     But  the  latter  being  ultimately  forced 
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to  abandou  it^  Blucher  succeeded  in  establishing 
Eis  right  on  the  heights  of  Meudon^  his  left  at  St. 
Cloudy  and  his  reserve  at  Versailles. 

The  Allies,  now  perceived  that  they  had  to  ex- 
pect a  strenuous  opposition ;  many  battalions  of 
national  guards  and  federates  being  mingled  with 
the  troops  of  the  line  at  Versailles,  which  inti- 
mated that  the  war  was  about  to  assume  a  national 
character.     But  still  the  Allied  Generals  refused 
to  treat,  except  for  the  immediate  possession  of  the 
city,  which  was  now  separated  from  them  only  by 
the  plains  of  Grenelle  and  Montrouge,  whose  only 
defences  were  some  garrisoned  villages  and  a  half- 
finished  entrenchment.     They   might  now  have 
carried  the  capital  by  assault;  but  anxious  to  avoid 
the  sanguinary  consequences  of  such  a  measure, 
they  continued  slowly  their  movements  for  invest- 
ing it.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  Duke   of 
Wellington,  as  soon  as  Prince  Blucher  had  estab- 
lished himself  at  Meudon  and  St.  Cloud,  threw  a 
bridge  over  the  Seine  at  Argenteuil,  and  sent  for- 
ward a  strong  corps  towards  the  bridge  of  Neuilly, 
and   thus  Paris  was  completely   invested  on  its 
defenceless  side.     Corps  of  observation  were  left, 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
to   restrain  the  excursions  of  the  garrison^  and 
maintain  a  communication  with  the  armies  of  the 
Allies   which   were  advancing.      These  cautious 
movements  caused  the  Parisians  to  respire  from 
the  alarms  which  they  had  indulged,  and  though 
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long  trains  of  the  wounded  continued  to  pass 
through  the  city,  the  promenades  and  theatres 
were  crowded  as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
Famine  being  the  object  which  the  citizens  appear- 
ed chiefly  to  dread,  all. who  possessed  money 
flocked  in  crowds  to  the  market,  and  bought  up 
every  article  of  provision  which  could  be  procured, 
so  that  in  a  few  4 lays  neither  bread  nor  meat 
could  be  purchased  at  any  price.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  might  have  augmented  this  distress 
by  intercepting  the  necessary  supplies;  but  he 
nobly  prefef'red  imitating  the  example  of  Henry 
lY.  on  a  similift¥  occasion,  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Parisiahs/all  the  necessaries  of  life  regularly 
reached  their  ^Ic^tiiiations,  after  having  been  per- 
mitted t&  ttaVerse  the  British  camp  without 
impediment.'        - ' 

This  act  of  geiterbsity  on  the  paft  of  the  be- 
siegers, tended  to'  dt^arm  the  hostility  of  a .  very 
numerous  party  in  the  city,  where  the  spirit  of  fac- 
tion had  already  begun  to  fage  with  fearful  vio- 
lence. A  few  individuals  were  killed  in  the  streets 
for  exhibiting  the  lily,  and  shouting  Vive  le  Roi! 
while  on  the  other  hand,  some  Royalists  had  the 
hardihood  to  spike  several  guns  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre.  Yet  the  army  still  seemed  deter- 
mined on  resistance,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  another 
effort  was  made  to  break  the  lines  of  the  Allies* 
The  corps  of  Cfenerals  Yandamme  and  Girard> 
consisting  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  infantry 
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and  ten  thousand  cavalry^  lay  at  this  time  in  the 
plain  of  Montrouge,  the  cavalry  occupying  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  \vhile  Montmartre  was  garrisoned 
by  part  of  Grouchy 's  corps.  At  three  in  the 
morning  General  Excelmans  made  a  vigorous 
attack  on  Versailles,  which  was  occupied  by  only 
fifteen  hundred  Prussians,  while  General  Pir6 
moved  on  Rocquancourt.  The  French  fought  with 
all  the  fury  of  despair,  and  obtained  temporary 
possession  of  Versailles ;  but  the  Prussians  obtain- 
ing a  speedy  reinforcement,  the  assailants  were 
repulsed  at  every  point,  and  driven  to  the  very 
gates  of  Paris.  The  besiegers  now  carried  suc- 
cessively all  the  out-posts  around  the  capital,  and 
even  the  village  of  Issy  close  to  its  walls.  The  hostile 
armies  were  in  presence  of  each  other ;  Blucher 
had  already  sent  for  a  battery  of  Congreve's  rock- 
ets, with  the  apparent  determination  of  making 
use  of  that  terrible  instrument  of  destruction,  and 
a  dreadful  fate  seemed  to  impend  over  this  fine 
capital,  while  crowds  of  spectators  viewed  from  the 
walls,  the  tremendous  preparations  whiph  threat- 
ened  to  involve  all  they  held  dear  in  one  common 
ruin.  The  army  and  the  mob  of  the  Jauxbourgs  still, 
however^  appeared  unintimidated — their  courage 
seemed  roused  to  frenzy,  and  they  menaced  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  adherents  to  the  Bourbons 
with  instant  destruction.  But  their  rage  was 
calmed  by  a  proclamation   of    Prince   Blucher, 
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wiiich  denounced  a  severe  retaliation  if  these  out- 
rages did  not  cease. 

A  grand  Council  of  War  was  held  during  the 
following  night,  at  which  fifty  general  officers  were 
present,  two  of  whom  only  argued  for  the  possi- 
bility of  defending  the  capital.  Soult  and  Mas- 
sena  strenuously  urged  pacific  measures,  the  latter 
declaring,  that  his  defence  of  Genoa  might  give 
some  idea  of  his  perseverance  in  maintaining  a 
post  confided  to  him ;  but  situated  as  Paris  was, 
he  conceived  it  impossible  to  defend  it  any  longer, 
and  that  no  means  of  safety  remained  but  in  again 
suing  for  a  suspension  of  arms.  To  this  it  was  ob- 
jected, that  a  suspension  of  arms  had  been  so  often 
solicited  and  refused,  that  no  alternative  seemed  to 
remain  but  that  of  surrendering  at  discretion,  or 
burying  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  the  capital. 
The  discussion  was  concluded  by  the  adoption  of 
a  proposal  of  Carnot,  that  one  battle  more  should 
be  tried,  and  if  the  issue  should  prove  unfortunate, 
commissioners  should  be  sent  to  the  Allies  to  treat 
for  the  surrender  of  the  city  on  condition  of  a  uni- 
versal amnesty,  and  the  safe  retreat  of  the  army 
behind  the  Loire.  Should  this  be  rejected,  the 
army  was  desperately  to  cut  its  way  through  the 
enemy,  leaving  the  Municipal  Body  to  surrender 
the  city  on  the  best  terms  they  could  procure,  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  it  from  utter  destruction. 
Another  question  of  debate  arose,  whether  the  sur* 
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rendelr  should  be  tendered  to  the  King  of  France^ 
or  to  the  Generals  of  the  Allied  Armies;  but  the 
opinion  of  Carnot  ultimately  prevailed^  that  it 
should  take  place  as  a  mere  military  transaction, 
without  reference  to  any  political  measure  what* 
soe%'er. 

The  French  made  their  last  appeal  to  arms  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July — ^they  fought  with 
the  most  desperate  fury,  but  were  repulsed  to  the . 
very  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  citizens  of  Paris 
viewed,  wilh  unutterable  anguish,  the  last  struggle 
for  their  independence.  Some  had  Ventured  to 
the  bridge  of  Jena  in  their  carriages ;  but  they 
were  respectfully  commanded  to  alight,  and  their 
equipages  were  putjn  requisition  to  convey  the 
wounded  to  Paris.  Many  fugitives  now  fled  from 
the  ramparts,  crying  that  the  Prussians  were  enter- 
ing the  city,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  firmness 
of  the  National  Guard  the  most  dreadful  scenes  of 
pillage  and  confusion  must  have  ensued.  But  the 
action  was  terminated  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald  from  the  Pro« 
visional  Government  to  th6  Allied  Generals,  de- 
manding a  suspension  of  arms  for  a  few  hours,  till 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  treat  of  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  This  was  immediately  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince 
Blucher ;  and  the  same  evening,  the  Baroki  de  Big* 
Don,  Provisional  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
General  Guilleminot,  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the 
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]pr0ncii  Army,  and  the  Count  de  Bondy^  Prefect  of 
jtbe  Department  of  the  Seine^  repaired  to  St.  Cloudy 
vhere  they  -  met  Colonel  Hervey  on  the  part  of  the 
Ipinglifih,  and  the  iBaron  de  Muffling  on  the  part 
of  the  Prussians*  The  preliminary  conferences 
were  held  in  that  very  council-room^  where  Napo- 
poleon  so  often  presided  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  and  as  both  parties  were  sin- 
cere, a  Convention  was  speedily  arranged  and 
signed  by  the  respective  commissioners,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance : — 

That  there  should  be  an  immediate  suspension 
of  arms  between  the  French  and  Allied  armies — 
TJbaC  the  former  should  put  itself  in  mafch  to  take 
up  a  position  behind  the  Loire  on  the  following 
day,  carrying  with  it  all  the  field  artillery,  mi- 
litary ohest,  &c.  and  Paris  be  evacuated  in  three 
day*^Tbe  sick  and  wounded  were  placed  uader 
ihe  special  protection  of  the  English  and  Prussian 
armies,  with  liberty  to  r^oin  their  corps  after  their 
recovery — On  the  4th  of  July,  St.  Denis,  St.  Owen, 
Clichy^  and  Neuilly,  were  to  be  given  up;  Mont- 
martre  on  the  5th,  and  all  the  barrier^  on  the  Qth 
r^Tbe  national  guards  and  gens-d'&rmes  were  to 
continue  to  do  the  duty  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
the  Allied  Generals  engaged  to  respect  all  property 
whether  public  or  private;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
all  individuals  who  should  be  in  the  capital,  should 
continue  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties,  without 
being  disturbed .  or  called  to  account  either  as  to 
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the  situations  which  they  may  have  held>  or  as  to 
their  conduct  or  political  opinions — the  Allied 
troops  were  to  protect  the  arrival  of  provisions  to 
the  capital — and  it  was  further  agreed,  that  if  any 
diflSculties  should  arise  in  the  execution  of  any  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  present  Convention^  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  should  be  made  in  favotir  of  the 
French  army  and  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

This  Convention  was  censured  by  the  violent  of 
both  parties^  The  Allies  were  accused  of  having 
granted  too  favourable  tertes  to  the  Frenfeh  army ; 
but  by  the  more  moderate  it  was  justly  considered 
as  a  proof  of  the  policy  and  humanity  of  the 
Allied  Generals.  In  attempting  to  force  an  army 
of  one  hundred  tboui^nd  men,  rendered  furious  by 
despair,  to  unconditional  submission,  they  might 
have  hazarded  all  the  advantages  they  had  ac- 
quired 3  or  by  introducing  Louis  over  the  smoking 
ruins  of  the  capital,  have  for  ever  rendered  the 
name  of  the  Bourbons  an  object  of  fibhorrence. 
Carnoi,  on  the  other  hand,  justified  the  measure 
against  those  who  contended  for  a  prolonged  de- 
fence, by  the  fact,  that  Napoleon  had  left  the 
southern  bank  ofthe  Seine  totally  defenceless,  and 
from  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  river  be- 
ing at  that  tipoe  fordable  in  almost  every  part, 
they  might,  by  assault,  have  rendered  themselves 
in  an  instant  masters  of  the  capital,*^  But  this  rea- 
soning did  not  satisfy  the  troops  and  federates,  who 
upon  hearing  that  the  capitulation   was  signed, 
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threatened  to  commit  the  most  frightful  outrages. 
As  iR  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution,  numerous 
groups  were  addressed  by  mob-orators — cries  of 
rage  and  fury  were  heard  in  the  streets — some  of 
the  soldiers  endeavoured  to  break  off  the  treaty  by 
rushing  precipitately  on  the  posts  of  the  Allies, 
while  others  discharged  the  cannon  on  the  heights 
of  Montmartre :  but  the  Allies  being  prepared 
for  an  explosion  of  this  kind,  repulsed  the  attack 
with  as  little  bloodshed  as  possible.  The  fede- 
rates moved  through  the  streets  in  frantic  proces- 
sion, carrying  the  bust  of  Bonaparte;  they  even 
fired  on  some  detachments  of  the  national  guards, 
and  threatened  with  instant  death  all  who  refused 
to  join  in  their  furious  cries  of  Vive  rEmpereur. 
Many  of  them  assembled  on  the  bridges  and  in  the 
squares,  firing  on  every  one  whom  they  suspected. 
Early  on  the  following  day,  it  was  reported^  that 
the  Prussians  had  sacked  and  burned  Mal-maison^ 
one  of  Buoparte's  favourite  palaces.  Infuriated  > 
by  this  rumour,  the  soldiers  determined  to  retaliate 
by  destroying  the  Thuilleries ;  and  the  surrounding 
squares  were  quickly  filled  with  troops  and  fede- 
rates, breathing  vengeance  against  the  Bourbons 
and  their  Allies.  But  thirty  thousand  of  the  nati- 
onal guards,  who  were  under  arms,  repelled  every 
attempt  to  approach  the  palace>  and  ultimately 
dispersed  the  assailants. 

A  timely  distribution  of  pay  had,  perhaps,  the 
roost' powerful  effect  in  calminjg  the  fury  of  the 
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soldiery.  They  were  at  length  collected  by  their  offi- 
cers, aod  made  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  the  armis- 
tice ;  after  which  they  soon  began  to  evacuate  the 
city.   The  Imperial  Guf^rds  marched  through  Paris 
without  uttering  a  word  ;  but  the  settled  and  fero- 
cious gloom  of  their  countenances  manifested  the 
anguish  that  they  felt,  and  their  eagerness  to  re- 
trieve their  disgrace  by  again  rushing  on  the  inva- 
ders.   Some  of  the  other  regiments  still  shouted 
Vive    rEmpereuTj    and    wantonly    fired    on    the 
allied  posts  as  they  passed  them :  but  the  latter 
magnanimously  abstained  from  returning  the  fire, 
and  the  hostile  armies   were  soon   widely  sepa- 
rated« 

These  commotions  appeared  not  to  disturb  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  who  continued  to 
polish  the  Constituflon  which  they  intended  to 
present  to  the  elected  Prince,  though  they  still 
affected  an  air  of  indecision  as  to  the  person  of  the 
future  sovereign.  They,  however,  removed  the 
statue  of  Bonaparte  from  their  hall,  as  a  Prinee 
whom  the  Provisional  Government  had  declared, 
'^  abandoned  by  fortune  and  by  the  nation,"  and 
substituted  in  its  place  a  three-coloured  banner 
as  the  symbol  of  national  power^  emanating  from 
the  people.  They  then  published  a  declaration, 
in  which  they  asserted,  that  no  monarch  could 
offer  any  real  security  to  the  nation  who  did  not 
accept  the  Constitution  framed  by  the  national 
representation,    adopt  the   national  colours,  and 
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guarantee  the  liberty  of  the  citizens — the  equality 
of  civil  and  political  rights — the  liberty  of  the  press 
— the  liberty  of  worship — the  free  consent  with 
respect  to  the  levying  of  men  and  taxes — the  re- 
sponsibility of  Ministers — the  irrevocability  of  the 
sale  of  national  property — the  inviolability  of  pro- 
perty— the  abolition  of  tithes^  of  the  old  and  new 
hereditary  nobility,  and  of  feudality — the  entire 
oblivion  of  all  opinions  and  political  votes  ex- 
pressed up  to  the  present  moment — the  rewards 
due  to  the  officers  and  soldiers — the  succour  due 
to  their  widows  and  children — the  institution  of 
juries — the  non-removal  of  judges — and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  Any  government  that 
refused  this  guarantee,  they  said,  would  only  have 
an  ephemeral  existence,  and  would  never  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  France  noif  of  Europe. 

The  greater  part  of  these  privileges,  we  have 
seen,  were  already  confirmed  by  the  Royal  Char- 
ter ;  but  the  Representatives  seemed  anxious  to 
appear  as  the  asserters  of  them,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
rectors of  those  erroneous  measures  which  the 
King  had  repeatedly  declared  his  intention  of  rec- 
tifying ;  and  with  these,  they  blended  the  demand 
of  a  general  amnesty,  and  the  adoption  of  the  nati- 
onal colours  instead  of  the  white  flag  and  cockade. 
This  latter  point  was  pressed  on  Louis  by  Fouch6 
in  an  interview  which  he  had  with  him  at  St.  Denis, 
when  the  statesman  observed,  ^^  It  was  here  that 
your  Majesty's  great  ancestor^  Henry  IV.  swallow- 
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ed  a  mass  for  the  good  of  his  people,  and  will  not 
your  Majesty  consent  to  sacrifice  a  ribband."  The 
King  answered,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  was  indif- 
ferent on  the  subject,  but  that  his  family  (who 
considered,  that  to  remove  the  royal  colours  would 
have  been  an  acknowledgment  of  the  legality  of 
the  government  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  legislature 
he  had  convoked,)  would  rather  he  should  return 
to  Hartwell  than  consent  to  the  measure. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  Paris  was  entirely  evacuated 
by  the  French  army,  and  the  several  barriers  were 
delivered  up  to  the  Allies  by  the  national  guards, 
the  English  and  Prussian  pickets  receiving  the 
pass-word  from  their  late  enemies,  and  saluting 
them  with  all  due  military  form  as  if  they  were 
merely  relieving  guard.  The  British  and  Prussian 
banners  now  waved  over  the  humbled  capital  of 
France,^  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  about  fifty 


*  The  march  to  Paris,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  had 
been  so  much  ridiculed  in  I^rance,  and  by  many  in  £ng1and>  was 
now  brilliantly  realized.  This  glorious  termination  of  the  noble 
efforts  of  the  British  army  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  is  so  ele- 
gantly touched  upon  in  a  poetical  eff'usion  of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere 
Hunt,  that  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  following 
lines : — 

Lo  I  where  yon  shatterM  baunen  droop. 
Before  whose  haUowM  fragments  bending, 

The  Gallic  eagles  learn  M  to  stoop, 
From  Fame's  high  pinnacle  descending. 

Thioogh  manj  a  storm,  o'er  many  a  wave, 

Those  gallant  flags  have  sped  to  bniTe 

The  cloods  of  battle-skilled  to  fly 

In  e? try  clime  triumphantly. 
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thousand  of  the  allied  troops  inarched  into  the 
city  defiling  along  the  Boulevards  and  the  Champs 
Elys6es.  The  march  of  the/  victors  was  strictly 
regular,  but  severely  solemn.  They  moved  on 
with  all  the  stern  apparatus  of  loaded  arms,  light- 
ed matches,  and  all  the  other  preparation^  for 
instant  action,  should  it  be  rendered  necessary. 
No  expression  of  ferocity  or  exultation  was  visible 
in  the  countenances  of  the  allied  troops,  though 
they  were  frequently  and  grossly  insulted  by  the 
federates  and  the  populace,  who,  issuing  from  the 
lanes  and  alleys^  vented  their  rage  with  the  only 
arms  they  now  possessed,  scowling  looks  and  vehe- 
ment language.  Each  soldier  wore  a  sprig  of  lau- 
rel in  his  cap,  and  a  white  scarf  round  his  arm. 
The  latter  was  considered  by  some  as  a  pledge  of 
friendship ;  but  by  others,  as  a  symbol  of  adherence 
to  the  Bourbons.  The  march  of  the  troops  was 
consequently  followed  by  thousands,  shouting  at 
intervals,  ^'  Down  with  the  Bourbons !  The  Repre- 
sentative Government  for  ever!  The  Emperor  for 
ever !"    The  troops  bore  these  insults  with  match- 


Ob !  blessed  be  the  band  tbat  bore 

Tbtir  glorious  sbreds  from  sboce  to  shore : 

From  Egypt's  sands  and  soorcbf  ng  gales, 

To  Lusltania's  shadowy  vales : 

O'er  high  Castile's  romantie  moQntains, 

LeoD's  plains,  and  Bbro'ft  foontains. 

And  Pyrenean  peaks  of  snow. 

And  Gascon  fields  that  bloom  below ; 

And  tangbt  them  last  to  float  the  bree» 

Amid  Parisian  palaces ! 
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leM  forbearance^  and  the  interference  of  the  natio- 
nal gnards^  at  lengthy  averted  the*  danger  with 
which  the  city  was  menaced  by  the  fury  of  an  intox- 
icated mob. 

Paris  was  now  occupied  as  a  captured  town. 
The  British  took  possession  of  the  heights  of 
Montmartre — military  posts  were  stationed  at  the 
bridges  and  at  the  squares,  and  loaded  cannon 
were  placed  on  the  Pont  Neuf^  and  Pont  Royale, 
attended  by  soldiers  with  lighted  matches.  Many 
of  the  Prussians  were  quartered  on  the  inhabitants 
-—others  encamped  in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  The 
whole  of  the  British  regiments  were  encamped  un- 
der the  walls  or  on  the  Boulevards,  and  such  per- 
fect order  and  discipline  was  maintained  among 
them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  traversed  their 
camp  in  perfect  security,  and  soon  began  to  regard 
them  more  as  friends  than  conquerors.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  Prussians,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  inflict  on  the  French  a  dreadful  retalia^ 
tion  for  the  sufferings  of  their  country.  Wherever 
they  were  quartered,  they  generally  seized  the 
best  apartments,  destroyed  or  injured  the  furniture, 
and  voraciously  consumed  the  provisions  of  every 
kind.^    Prince  Blucher  rather  encouraged  than 


*  The  fbUowing  ourioat  uieodote  relative  to  this  subject,  was 
recorded  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  A  Prussian  officer  requested 
to  be  quartered  <m  a  noble  lady  in  the  Fauzbourg  St.  Germains. 
On  entering  her  hotel,  he  demanded  that  the  Conntess  should  in- 
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discountenanced  these  proceedings — ^he  affirmed^ 
that  it  was  the  only  way  to  cure  the  French  of  that 
military  mania  which  had  been  so  long  the  dread 
and  scourge  of  the  world ;  and  to  many  who  com- 
plained,  his  reply  was,  <^  Let  the  French  remember 
Prussia,  and  learn  wisdom."  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, at  length,  represented  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  how  much  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
Engaged  was  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  enormities 
of  his  troops.  The  political  wisdom  as  well  as  the 
humanity  of  the  Duke,  was  conspicuous  upon  this 
occasion ;  for  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that,  *^  the 


Btantly  give  up  to  bim  her  first  floor.  He  demanded  the  second 
floor  for  his  aid- de-camp,  and  on  the  lady's  complaining  of  the 
inhumanity  of  the  requisition,  he  sent  for  a  file  of  men  to  the 
guard-house.  He  now  threw  himself,  with  his  dirty  boots,  on  a 
superb  sofa,  and  ordered  the  cook  to  provide  an  excellent  dinner 
and  the  best  wines,  for  a  number  of  ofiicers  whom  he  had  asked 
to  dine  with  him.  When  the  dinner  was  served,  he  complained 
that  it  was  execrable,  dashed  the  dishes  on  the  floor,  and  spilled 
the  wine  on  the  rich  carpet.  Having  thus  indulged  himself  for 
several  hours  in  the  most  frantic  enormities,  he  ordered  the  Coun- 
tess into  his  presence,  and  when  she  appeared,  asked  her,  if  she 
had  not  thought  his  conduct  disgraceful  and  barbarous.  With 
great  timidity,  she  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  officer  resumed, 
"  I  am  not  the  savage  whom  you  imagine.  Your  son.  Madam, 
was  quartered  at  the  house  of  my  infirm  mother.  During  three 
months  he  inflicted  on  her  similar  sufferings  to  those  which  you 
have  endured  for  the  last  few  hours.  I  swore  to  avenge  her,  and 
I  have  kept  my  oath  ! — but  it  was  with  inexpressible  reluctance 
that  I  schooled  myself  to  act  the  part  I  have  done.  You  will  re- 
sume your  apartments.  Madam,  and  I  will  seek  a  lodging  else- 
where." 
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sack  of  Magdeburg  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  yeteran  army  of  Marshal  Tilly^  while 
the  destructioQ  of  the  French  army  in  the  Russian 
campaign  might  be  traced  to  the  dreadful  excesses 
which  they  had  pommitted  at  Moscow." 

The  Chambers  continued  their  sittings,  even 
after  the  Allied  forces  had  entered  the  capital ;  yet 
none  ventured  to  name  the  individual  to  whom 
they  were  desirous  to  entrust  the  'government, 
though  Louis  XYIIL,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
young  Napoleon  had  their  several  partisans.  The 
royalist  party,  however,  appeared  to  be  gaining 
strength,  and  a  close  and  constant  communication 
was  kept  up  with  the  King,  who  had  now  arrived 
at  St.  Denis.  Fouch6  advised  his  Majesty  to  tem- 
porize with  the  Chambers;  but  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Allies 
having  declared  the  government  of  Napoleon  an 
usurpation,  all  authority  emanating  from  it  should 
be  considered  null  and  of  no  effect :  and  that  it 
merely  remained  for  the  Chambers  to  give  in  their 
resignation,  and  declare  that  they  had  only  taken 
on  themselves  their  temporary  authority  to  insure 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Louis  XYIII.  At  a  secret  conference 
with  Fouch6,  the  Allied  Ministers  are  said  to  have 
declared,  that  it  was  the  anxious  wish  of  their 
sovereigns  to  respect  the  national  choice ;  but  that 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  a  still  more  impor- 
tant object:  to  secure  this  they  should  deem  it 
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their  duty,  if  Louis  were  not  acknowledged^  to  de- 
mand from  France  those  cessions  of  territory  as 
guarantees^  to  which  the  country  would  not  submit 
without  a  protracted  and  bloody  war;  but  that 
if  the  King  were  restored^  to  his  throne,  they 
should  be  contented  with  guarantees  which  he  was 
already  disposed  to  give,  and  which  would  not  en- 
danger the  peace  of  France.  If  the  nation  per- 
sbted  in  refusing  to  receive  the  Bourbons,  and  if 
the  attempt  to  re-establish  them  should  appear 
likely  to  produce  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood, 
they  were  willing  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  legi- 
timate King ;  but  being  now  in  possession  of  the 
capital,  and  able  to  subdue  without  bloodshed 
every  attempt  at  resistance  there,  and  believiug 
that  the  nation  would  peaceably  follow  the  exam-^ 
pie  of  the  metropolis;  believing,  likewise,  that 
Lfouis  had  perceived  his  former  errors,  and  was 
now  disposed  to  devote  himself  to  the  real  happi- 
ness of  France ;  and  regarding  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope as  inseparably  connected  with  his  restoration, 
the  Allies  were  resolved  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
replace  him  on  the  throne. 

Fouch6  is  said  to  have  acknowledged,  that  the 
only  hope  of  lasting  peace  and  the  interest  of 
France,  depended  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons ;  but  he  required  that  Louis  should  give  his 
solemn  assent  to  the  Constitntion  which  the  Re- 
presentatives were  then  engaged  in  framing — 
it  was  replied,  that  if  Louis  were  restored,  he 
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inust  be  restored  unconditionally,  fettered  only  by 
his  own  declarations ;  and  it  was  proposed,  that 
Fouche  should  continue  to  fill,  under  iiis  govern- 
ment, the  same  situation  which  he  held  under  the 
usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  to  which  the  Minister 
consented,  on  condition,  that  the  King  would  reli- 
giously respect  the  Charter,  and  steadily  oppose 
the  re-actionary  spirit  of  his  family  and  cour- 
tiers. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment sent  a  message  to  the  Chambers,  that  all  the 
sovereigns  had  engaged  to  replace  Louis  XYIIL 
on  the  throne — that  foreign  troops  had  already 
occupied  the  Thuilleries,  where  the  Government 
was  sitting;  and  their  deliberations  being  no  longer 
free,  they  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  separate  ; 
.first  charging  Marshal  Massena  and  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine  with  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  Peers  quickly  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Provisional  Government:  but  the 
Representatives  made  a  firmer  shew  of  resistance, 
and  declared,  on  the  motion  of  Manuel,  ^'  We  are 
here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  nothing  but  bay- 
onets shall  remove  us."  They  accordingly  conti- 
nued their  debates  on  the  New  Constitution  till  the 
usual  hour  of  adjournment.  In  the  evening,  an 
order  from  the  King  was  received  by  the  national 
guard,  charging  them  to  place  posts  at  the. Lux- 
embourgh  at  day-light  on  the  following  morning, 
to  prevent  the  illegal  assemblies  which  had  been 
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formed  there  in  his  absence.  The  order  was 
strictly  obeyed  ;  and  when  the  Representatives 
demanded  admittance  to  their  hall,  they  were 
mildly  but  firmly  refused  by  the  pickets  who 
filled  the  different  avenues;  while  the  chagrin  and 
disappointment  of  each  member  on  his  refusal, 
afforded  matter  of  amusement  and  ridicule  to  the 
fickle  mob  of  Paris,  who  only  the  day  before  caused 
the  air  to  ring  with  shouts  of  "  The  Representa- 
tives for  ever !" 

All  impediments  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  having  now  been  removed,  the  white 
standard  quickly  replaced  the  tri-coloured  flag 
on  all  the  towerl  of  the  metropolis ;  and  every 
barrier  was  thrown  open.  When  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  King  would  make  his  public 
entry  in  the  afternoon,  Paris  rapidly  poured 
forth  its  immense  population  ;  and  while  the  road 
to  St.  Denis  was  literally  choked  up  with  vehi- 
cles of  every  description,  all  the  streets  from  the 
gate  of  St.  Denis  to  the  Thuilleries^  were  thronged 
almost  to  suffocation  by  pedestrians.  At  t%vo 
o'clock  the  royal  procession  approached  the  bar- 
rier. Fourteen  thousand  national  guards  led  the 
way — they  were  succeeded  by  the  household  troops, 
who  had  accompanied  the  monarch  to  Ghent — 
next  came  the  King,  accompanied  by  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  the  Duke  de  Berry;  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  regiment  of  officers,  (including  Mar- 
shals  Victor,    Marmont,    Macdonald,    Oadinot, 
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Gouvioo  St.  Cyr,  Moiicey,  and  Lefebvre^)  who 
had  remained  6rui  to  the  royal  cause  amidst  the 
disaffection  of  the  army.  Each  officer  wore  his 
proper  uniform  and  decorations ;  but  each,  like- 
wise, had  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  knap- 
sack on  his  back  like  a  private  soldier.  This 
splendid  procession  was  closed  by  a  long  train. of 
coaches,  chariots,  cabriolets,  &c.  filled  withcitiziins 
of  Paris,  the  last  of  which  did  not  enter  the  capital 
until  nearly  six  o'clock. 

The  same  magistracy,  who,  one  hundred  days 
before,  bad  greeted  the  return  of  Napoleon,  now 
welcomed  the  King  in  the  language  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  loyalty.  The  procession  then  entered 
the  city  amidst  the  most  deafening  acclamations, 
while  banners,  or  handkerchiefs,  waved  from  every 
window :  at  five  o'clock  it  reached  the  Thuilleries, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening  groups 
of  dancers  filled  every  walk  and  every  lawn,  trip- 
ping it  to  the  tune  of  some  itinerant  musician,  or 
to  Uie  music  of  their  own  voices.  The  whole  city 
was  illuminated,  and  all  Paris  seemed  for  the  mo- 
meot  to  forget  the  errors  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
glories  of  Napoleon. 

An  earnest  desire  for  peace  was,  at  this  time,  the 
prevailing  feeling  in  France ;  and  however  objec- 
tionable to  many  the  mode  of  the  King's  return 
might  have  appeared,  yet  his  character  was  uni- 
versally respected.  Age  and  infirmities,  indeed, 
forbade  the  exerciae  of  those  energies  which  the 
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crisis  required:  but  he  had  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  he 
gave  an  early  proof  of  his  willingness  to  sacrifice 
his  own  prepossessions  to  that  important  object^  by 
dismissing  his  favourite  Minister,  the  Count  de 
Blacas.  On  the  day  after  his  restoration  he 
named  his  new  Ministry,  ^'  wishing,"  said  the 
decree,  "  to  give  it  a  character  of  unity  and 
solidity  which  should  inspire  all  his  subjects  with  a 
just  confideuce."-r-The  Prince  de  Talleyrand  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Council,  and  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs;  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  Secretary  at 
War;  Baron  Louis,  Minister  of  Finance;  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  (Fouch^,)  Minister  of  Police; 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  Minister  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  King's  Household ;  the  Baron  Pas- 
quier.  Minister  of  Justice;  and  the  Count  de 
Jaucour^  Minister  of  Marine.  The  appointment 
of  Fouch6  is  said  to  have  been  strongly  urged  by 
England,  as  a  token,  of  the  King's  disposition  to 
conciliate  the  erring  part  of  his  subjects,  who 
would  be  thus  assured  that  measures  of  re-action 
would  not  be  hastily  resorted  to,  when  the  formi- 
dable powers  of  the  police  were  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  companion  of  their  crime. 

It  was  soon  intimated  by  Louis  to  the  difl^rent 
Prefects,  that  a  veil  should  be  cast  over  common 
errors  and  faults ;  but  he  stood  pledged  by  his  de- 
claration from  Cambray,  to  punish  as  well  as  par- 
don:   however,    to    remove  every    pretext    for 
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disquietude  or  irritation,  he  issued  an  ordinance, 
designating  the  accused,  and  limiting  their  num- 
ber. According  to  this  document,  thirty-eight 
Peers  of  France  were  declared  to  have  virtually 
resigned  their  dignity,  by  accepting  functions  under 
Bonifparte,  and  sitting  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
convened  by  him.*  Ministers,  generals,  and  offi- 
cers,t  who  had  betrayed  the  King  before  the  23d 
of  March,  or  who  had  attacked  France  and  the  go- 
verbioent  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  ordered 
to  be  arrested  and  carried  before  the  competent 
councils  of  war  in  their  respective  divisions. 
Thirty-eight    individualsij;   were   ordered   to  quit 


*  In  this  list  were  included  Marshals  Suchet;  Augereau^  and 
Mortier ;  Gen^als^  Rapp*  Lebrun,  and  Savary ;  with  the  well 
known  political  characters  Gomudet^  Lacepede^  Pontecoulant, 
Segur^  Valence,  and  others,  who  were  distinguished  as  Jacobins 
or  Imperialists. 

t  The  persona  denounced  in  this  list  were^  Marshal  Ney ; 
Generals  Drouet,  D'Erlon,  Lefebvre,  Desnouettes,  Ameilh, 
Brayer,  Gilly,  Mouton-Durernet,  Grouchy,  Clausel,  Laborde, 
Debelle,  Bertrand,  Cambrone,  Rovigo,  the  two  Lallemands, 
Labedoyere,  and  La  Vallette,  the  Post-master  General. 

t  The  third  list  contained  the  names  of  Marshal  Soult,  Gene- 
rals Alix,  Exclemans,  Fressinet,  Vandamme,  Lomarque,  Lo- 
bau,  Harell,  Fere,  Arrighi,  Gamier  de  Saintes,  Mollinet,  -and 
Hullin ;  with  M.  M.  Bassano,  Marbot,  Felix  Lepelletier,  Boulay 
de  la  Meurthe,  Mehee,  Thibaudeau,  Camot,  Barrere,  Arnault, 
Pommereuily  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  Dejean,  (the  Bon) 
Garreau,  Real,  Bouvier  Dumolard,  Merlin  of  Douay,  Durbach, 
Dirat,  Defermont,  Bory  St.  Vincent,  Felix  Desportes,  Clery, 
Courtin,  Forbin  Jonson,  (the  eldest  son)  and  Lorgue  Dideville. 
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Paris  in  three  days,  and  retire  to  sach  places  as 
should  be  pointed  out  by  the  Minister  of  Police, 
and  there  remain  under  his  superintendence  until 
the  Chambers  should  decide  upon  such  among 
them  as  should  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  or 
sent  to  trial.  But  the  execution  of  these  ordinan- 
ces being  entrusted  to  Fouch6  and  the  police 
under  his  management,  »t  wai^  not  likely  that  ihey 
would  be  severely  executed ;  and  the  menaces  of 
trials  and  the  surveillance  of  the  police  were  gene- 
rally presumed  to  be  thrown  out,  to  hasten  the 
departure  of  the  obnoxious  individuals.  Id  many 
instances,  the  plan  succeeded,  and  Napoleon's  own 
family,  with  some  individuals  attached  to  his  per- 
son, began  to  disappear  from  the  scene. 

But  before  we  notice  the  subsequent  measures 
adopted  by  Louis  for  the  re-establisbment  of  his 
throne,  we  must  pursue  the  falling  fortunes  of 
Napoleon  to  that  period,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  for  ever,  a  country  which  his  insatiate 
ambition  had  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  He 
arrived  at  Bochfort  on  the  8d  of  July,  the  very 
day  upon  which  Paris  had  capitulated  to  the 
Allies.  Two  frigates.  La  Saale,  and  La  Medusa, 
had  been  provided  at  that  port  by  the  Provisional 
Government,  to  convey  the  ex-emperor  to  Ame- 
rica ;  and  had  he  exercised  that  promptitude  of 
action  by  which  he  had  once  been  so  distinguished, 
he  n^ight  with  little  difficulty  have  effected  his 
escape.    But  he  lingered  six  days  at  the  hot^  of 
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Baron  Bonnefoux^  the  maritime  Prefect^  indulging 
the  vain  hope^  that  he  might  be  recalled  by  the 
affections  of  his  army  or  the  dangers  of  the  govern- 
ment. During  this  period  numerous  waggons  ar- 
rived from  his  palaces  laden  with  valuable  articles, 
and  much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  making 
arrangements  for  his  voyage,  and  for  his  comforta- 
ble establishment  at  th^  place  of  his  future  resi- 
dence. The  most  urgent  intreaties  were  used  by 
the  Prefect  of  police  and  General  Beker  to  hasten 
\is  embarkation,  and  boats  were  ready  every  tide 
to  convey  him  to  the  ships;  but  he  continued  in  a 
pitiable  state  of  irresolution,  till  the  arrival  of  his 
brother  Joseph  with  the  fatal  intelligence  of  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  the  dissolution  of  the  Provi- 
visional  Government,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
King.  Roused  from  his  illusions^  he  at  length 
resolved  to  embark;  but  it  was  now  too  late^  for 
Captain  Maitland,  being  informed  of  the  impor- 
tant personage  which  Bochfort  contained,  had 
entered  Basque  Boads  with  the  Bellerophon  of  74 
guns,  and  that  officer  being  fully  acquainted  with 
the  station,  together  with  the  moon  being  clear 
and  at  the  full,  it  was  impossible  that  the  frigates 
could  elude  his  vigilance. 

The  situation  of  Napoleon  now  became  critical 
in  the  extreme.  The  white  flag  was  already  hoist- 
ed at  Bochfort,  and  an  order  for  his  arrest  might 
be  expected  every  hour.  Various  schemes  for  his 
preservation  were  su^ested^  either  by  himself  or 
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his  friends,  and  abandoned  as  soon  as  they  were 
proposed  :  at  length,  he  fixed  on  fortifying  the 
little  island  of  Aix,  and  defending  himself  to 
the  last  extremity.  He  proceeded  to  the  island, 
and  having  landed  the  marines  and  some  of  the 
sailors  from  the  frigates,  he  reviewed  his  little 
army,  inspected  the  fortifications,  and  even  com- 
menced some  repairs;  but  before  the  close  of  the 
following  day,  he  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  project, 
which  a  few  seventy-four  gun  ships  would  speedily 
overthrow.  He  then  attempted  to  escape  with  his 
attendants  to  a  Danish  brig  which  lay  in  the  roads; 
and  afterwards  in  a  small  French  vessel  with  which 
he  hoped  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  cruizers 
under  favour  of  the  night.  He  was  to  assume  a 
disguise  under  which  he  conceived  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  recognize  him,  and  eight  officers  dressed 
as  common  sailors  were  to  form  his  crew.  All 
things  were  prepared  for  the  hazardous  enterprize, 
when  the  hearts  of  Bertrand  and  his  wife  failed 
them — they  burst  into  tears,  and  persuaded  him  to 
abandon  it.  As  a  last  effort;;  Napoleon  adopted 
the  ridiculous  expedient  of  sending  a  flag  of  truce 
to  Captain  Maitland  to  request  permission  to  pass, 
and  giving  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  America.  To  this,  the  British  commander 
gave  an  unqualified  denial,  and  declared  hevrould 
attack  the  French  ships  the  moment  they  left  the 
harbour. 
The  situation  of  the  Bx-Emperor  appeared  now 
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oowpletely  desperate.  Hemned  in  by  sea  and 
land,  all  hope  o€  escape  waa  taken  away,  and  the; 
order  of  his  arrest  migh^t  be  expected  every  hour : 
no  eourse  therefore  remained  to  had,  bnt  to  make 
a  Tiftue  of  necessity,  and  sorveoder  to  the  British 
squadron,,  rather  than  become  the  prraoner  of  his 
detested  rival.  Las  Casas  and  Lallemand,  two  of 
his  confidential  officers,  %ere  despatched  to  Cap^ 
tain  If  attland  with  a  proposiHon^  that  he  should 
receive  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  board  the  Bel- 
lerophon  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to 
England,  on  condition,  that  his  person  and  pro- 
perty lAould  be  safe,  and  that  on  his  arrival  in 
that  country,  be  should  be  permitted  to  reside 
wherever  he  pleased.  Captain  Maitlaod  replied 
with  great  propriety,  that  he  had  no  authority 
whatever  for  granting  terms  of  any  sort,  and  that 
all  he  could  do  was  to  convey  Bonaparte  and  his 
suite  to  England,  to  be  received  in  such  manner  as 
the  Prince  Regent  should  deem  expedient. 

The  reply  was  far  from  being  consolatory  to 
Napoleon — but  as  he  was  now  deprived  of  every 
alternative,  he  embarked  with  his  suite*  and  bag- 


*  NapsleoB^B  Bvite  cooBiUed  of  Count  Bertraad,  fotmedy 
Grand  Marshal  x>r  the  palace;  the  Countess  Bertrand,  and  three 
children ;  Savary,  (Duke  of  Royigo ;)  General  Lallemand ;  Ba- 
ron Gourgaud,  formerly  aid-de-camp  to  Napoleon ;  the  Count  and 
Countess  MonUiolsn  Semonville^  and  a  child ;  Count  ](ia8  C^Lsas, 
counsellor  of  state,  and  his  son»  with  several  other  officers,  and 
forty  domesUcs.    , 

VOL.  xr.  Sg  chap.  xLTiir. 
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gage  on  board  the  brig  PEpervier,  and  at  dawn  of 
day  on  the  15th,  set  sail  under  a  flag  of  truce  for 
the  Bellerophon.  On  reaching  the  ship  he  ascended 
the  quarter  deck,  and  advancing  to  Captain  Mait- 
land,  said  with  much  dignity  of  manner,  *^  1  am 
come  to  claim  the  protection  of  your  Prince  and  of 
your  laws."  Captain  Maitland,  having  no  orders 
to  the  contrary,  received  him  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  his  former  rank,  and  told  him,  that  while  in 
his  ship  he  should  enjoy  every  accommodation 
within  his  power  to  grant.  A  fast  sailing  frigate 
was  instantly  despatched  to  inform  the  British 
Government  of  this  important  event,  and  General 
Gourgaud  embarked  in  the  same  vessel  with  a 
letter  to  the  Prince  Regent^  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  : — 

"  Royal  Highness, 

"  Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide  my 
"  country,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  great  powers 
^^  of  Europe,  1  have  terminated  my  political  ca- 
*^  reer,  and  I  come,  like  Themistocles,  to  throw 
^^  myself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  British  na- 
^^tion.  I  place  myself  under  the  safeguard  of 
^^  their  laws,  and  claim  the  protection  of  your 
^'  Royal  Highness^  the  most  powerful^  and  the  most 
**  generous  of  my  enemies. 

"  Napoleon.'^ 

Rochefort,  13M  ofJuly^  1815, 
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No  reply  was  returned  to  this  letter;  but  when 
the  Bellerophon  arrived  in  Torbay  on  the  24th  of 
July,  she  was  ordered  round  to  Pl^mouth^  with  in^ 
stnictions,  that  no  visitors  should  be  allowed  to  go 
on  board,  and  that  neither  Napoleon  or  any  of  his 
uite  should  be  permitted  to  land :  and  to  carry 
these  orders  into  effect,  armed  boats  were  directed 
to  row  round  the  vessel  by  day  and  night.  Napo- 
leon, however,  indulged  a  vain  hope,  that  he 
would  be  permitted  to  reside  in  England,  under 
some  strict  but  not  disgraceful  surveillance;  he 
appeared  extremely  cheerful  and  affable,  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  reading,  and  writing,  and  fre- 
quently appeared  on  deck  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  innumerable  spectators^  who,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  crowded  round  the  ship  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  this  extraordinary  character.^  He  conversed 
familiarly  with  the  officers  on  various  political 
subjects.  He  declared  that  he  would  sooner  have 
perished  than  have  delivered  himself  to  Russia, 

*  The  person  of  Napoleon  at  this  period  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  officers  of  the*  Bellerophon.  "  He  is  about 
five  feet  seven  inches  high^  strongly  made  and  well  proportioned. 
His  countenance  is  sallow,  his  eyes  grey^  and  piercing,  so  that 
yon  fancy  his  glance  would  reach  your  inmost  thoughts.  His 
hair  is  dark  brown,  his  features  handsome,  and  his  demeanour 
altogether  eonmianding.  He  is  rather  fat,  and  his  bMly  protube- 
rant; but  he  appears  active  notwithstanding.  He  dresdes  in 
green  uniform^  with  red  facings,  an  4  edged  with  red,  two  plain 
gold  epaulets,  the  lapels  of  the  coat  cut  round  and  turned  back, 
white  waistcoat  and  breechesi  Mlitary  boots  and  spurs,  and  tho 
grand  cross  of  tha  legion  of  honour  on  his  left  breast '^ 
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Austria^  or  Prussia,  who  might  hare  violated  all 
justice  and  good  faith  with  impunity ;  but  by  sur- 
rendering to  the  British  natidn,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  justice  of  every  individual.     He  stated  it  to 
be  his  resolution  never  again  to  meddle  with  poli- 
tics, and  that  not  another  drop  of  blood  should  be 
shed  on  his  account.     Of  Waterloo,  he  said  that 
no  battle  was  ever  more  severely  contested.    His 
troops  had  joined  him  in  the  sentiment  that  the 
fate  of  the  campaign  depended  on  the  issue  of 
that  day,  and  they  did  their  duty — but  to  that 
moment   he   reflected   with  astonishment  on  the 
firmness  with  which  the  British  received  and  re 
pulsed   tlieir  charges.      He  attributed   his  total 
rout  to  the  tr^chery  of  some  of  his  generals^  and 
his  having  to  cimtend  with  the  bravest  troops  in 
the  world.     When  asked  bis  opinion  of  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  Lord   Wellington,  be  general^ 
evaded  the  question;  but  in   his  communicative 
moments  be  is  said  to  have  frankly  acknowledged^ 
that  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  the  6rst  general 
of  the  age.    When  he  spoke  of  his  former  achieve- 
ments, he  said  he  should  have  died  when  he  en- 
tered Moscow — he  had  then  attained  the  piaaaole 
of  his  glory.    ••  And  yet,'^  said  he,  "  had  I  followed 
the  dictates  of  my  own  mind,  I  might  now  have 
been  great  and  happy.     I  would  have  made  peace 
at   Dresden,  or  at  Ghatillon,  but  Mare^s  weU 
meaning  but  fatal  zealj    persuaded  me  against 
it." 
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I'he  future  destination  and  treatment  of  Napo- 
leon now  became  a  subject  of  discussion  in  all  the 
political  circles  in  England.     One  class  of  reason- 
ers,  viewing  his  deserts^  rather  than  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  tl^e  English  government, 
contended  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
King  of  Prance^  and  capitally  executed  for  the 
iniseries  he  had  inflicted  upon  Europe.     But  these 
reasoners  seem  to  have  forgotten,  that  by  the  Treaty 
of  Fontainbleau,  Napoleon  was  acknowledged  as' 
Emperor  of  Elba,  and  as  an  independent  prince 
be  had  a  right  to  conquer  France,  if  he  could, 
subject  indeed  to  the  moral  guilt  attendant  upon 
all  wars  undertaken  to  gratify  an  unjust  ambition. 
The  Treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  by  recognizing  him 
as  an  independent  sovereign,  had  granted  him  an 
amnesty  for  the  murders  and  tyranny  which  bad 
been  alleged  against  him;  the  King  of  France  had, 
therefore,  by  the  law  of  nations,  no  legal  right  to  , 
put  him  to  death.    Still  less  could  Great  Britain 
have  possessed  the  right  of  delivering  him  up  to 
undergo  capital  punbbment,  without  incurring  the 
guiH  of  the  basesi  perfidy.-    His  sHrrender  to  Gap- 
tain  Maitland  implied  at  least  a  condition  of  perso- 
nal secttrity,  and  no  true  friend  to  England  could 
wish  to  see  her  hit  fame  sullied  by  the  blood  even 
of  this  great  offender  against  the  H^es  and  liberties 
of  mankisid. 

Another  class  of  polMeians^  witk  still  les»  nhew 
of  rewm,  imagined  that  his  arvival  in  Great  Bri* 
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tain  had  conferred  upon  him  all  the  privileges  of  a 
British  subject,  and  entitled  bim  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence in  England^  and  to  claim  the  protection  of 
her  laws.  But  viewing  Napoleon  as  a  conquered 
enemy,  who  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  Great  Britain  had  every  right  to 
guard  against  his  escape  ;  or  considering  his  pre- 
vious conduct  in  the  most  favourable  light,  the 
powers  of  Europe  had  the  same  authority  to  re- 
strain him  from  doing  further  injury,  that  they 
would  have  to  coerce  a  maniac  whose  mischiev- 
ous propensities  had  become  matter  of  public 
notoriety.  In  England  he  might  have  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  the  factions  which 
still  divided  France.  He  offered  indeed  his  word 
of  honour,  that  his  political  life  was  closed ;  but 
that  honour  had  been  too  often  violated,  not  only 
in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  encouragement  which 
he  had  given  to  those  officers  who  had  broke  that 
parole  which  has  ever  been  held  sacred  by  mili- 
tary men.  In  England  also  the  surveillance  neces- 
sary for  his  safe  keeping  must  hav^  been  of  that 
strict  description  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  his 
comfort,  and  a  source  of  continual  irritation,  while 
it  must  have  proved  ineffectual  to  quiet  apprehen- 
sions for  the  repose  of  Europe.  The  British 
government,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  their 
allies,  fixed  on  the  island  of  St*  Helena,  for  his 
future  residence,  as  a  place  which  combined  in  a 
singular  degree  the  absolute  i^curity  of  l^is  person^ 
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with  facilities  of  e:^rcise  and  domestic  freedom. 
Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Southern  Atlantic,  at 
a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  eighteen  hundred  from  South  Ame- 
rica, with  an  inaccessible  coast,  formed  by  an 
almost  uninterrupted  chain  of  rocks,  rising  in 
nearly  a  perpendicular  direction  from  six  to 
twelve  hundred  feet,  it  is  absolutely  impregnable 
either  to  surprise  or  regular  attack;  and  so  profuse 
has  nature  been  in  strengthening  this  station,  that 
out  of  twenty-eight  miles  of  coast,  the  fortified 
lines  of  defence  collectively  do  not  exceed  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  whole  circumference 
affords  but  one  harbour,  which  is  rendered  diflScult 
of  access^bqth  by*  art  and  nature ;  and  the  ocean 
is  commanded  by  its  rocky  steeps  to  the  extent  of 
sixty  miles  in  every  direction. 

The  Northumberland  man-of-war,  commanded 
by  Rear- Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbarn,  was  se- 
lected to  convey  Napoleon  to  his  place  of  exile  ; 
and  a  letter  was  addressed  by  Earl  Bathurst, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
containing  all  the  instructions  necessary  for  his 
safe  detention  and  his  personal  comforts.*    Napo- 

*  The  Admiral  was  directed  to  allow  all  the  baggage^  (inclad* 
log  his  table  service,)  wine,  and  provisions  of  General  Bonaparte 
to  be  taken  on  board  the  Northumberland.  His  money,  bills  of 
exchange,  diamonds,  and  other  valuable  effects  to  be  deUvered  up 
— not  to  be  confiscated,  but  to  be  administered  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  Napoleon  from  using  them 
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leon  fintt  learued  through  the  newgpap^ri  hb 
ultimate  destination^  Im  rage  and  mortification 
seemed  to  be  extreme;  and  in  thefle  feelings  his 
suite  strongly  participated*  On  the  Sd  of  August 
Sir  Henry  Buubury,  the  commisrioner  appointed 
for  tlie  purpose,  officially  anncmoced  to  Napoleaa 
the  determination  of  the  Britii^h  government^ 
which  he  appeared  to  receive  without  surprise: 
but  two  days  after  be  gave  vent  to  his  indignant 
feelings  in  a  spirited  protest^  in  whicb  he  arraigned 
the  gavernment  of  a  breach  of  faith  and  hoe- 
pital4ty;  and  denied  thai  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
war,  though  it  was  welt  known  that  he  had  not 
surrendered  to  Captain   IMtoiiland  till  all  other 


as  means  of  escape— the  interest  or  principal,  as  the  property 
might  be  more  or  less  considerable  to  be  applied  to  his  support, 
and  in  oasaof*  his  death,  he  bad-  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  by  will. 
On  his  arrival  at  St.  Helena^  the  General  wag  to  be  ceoataatiy  at- 
tended  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Admiral  or  Governor  ;  and 
when  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  where  the  sentinds  were 
plaoedy  an  orderly  man  was  to  attend  the  officer.  White  riiip« 
wen  at  this  island,  or  in  si^t^  the  General  was  to  be  confiaed  to 
the  limits  guarded  by  the  sentinels*  and  during  such  period  was  to 
hold  no  communication  with  the  inhabitants.  Any  attempt  on 
his  part  to  fly  was  to  subject  him  to  close  confinement ;  and  any 
plot  on  the  part  of  his  attendants  to  aid  his  flight,  was  to  subject 
them  to  similar  punishment.  All  letters  addressed  to  General  Bo- 
naparte or  his  suite  were  to  be  read  by  the  Admiral  or  Governor 
before  their  deliveiEy,  and  all  letters  written  by  the  General  or  his 
suite  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  rule.  The  whole  coast  of 
the  island  and  ^11  the  ship^  and  boats  that  might  visit  it  were  placed 
under  the  strict  §urveillan$e  of  the  Admin^. 
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means  of  escape  from   Rochefort  were  tried  in 
vain,* 

On  the  4th  the  Bellerophon  sailed  from  Torbay 

.  •  This  protest  ic  curious,  not  only  as  embodjring  bis  fMUngs  on 
tbis  subject,  but  as  being  the  last  public  document  wbich  issued 
from  his  pen  previous  to  his  final  departure  from  Europe  :— "  I 
protest  solemnly  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  of  man,  against  the  vio- 
laUon  of  my  most  sacred  rights,  by  the  forcible  disposal  of  my 
person  and  of  my  liber^.  I  came  freely  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
I  was  immediately  entitled  to  the  hoBfimUt^;  (Je/tu  tur  fy/oy,r) 
of  the  British  people.  If  the  government  by  giving  orders  to  the 
captain  of  the  Bellerophon  to  receive  me  and  my  suite,  intended 
merely  to  lay  a  snare  for  me,  it  has  forfeited  its  honour  and  sullied 
its  flag.  If  this  act  be  consummated  it  will  be  b  vain  that  the 
English  wUl  talk  to  Europe  of  their  integrity,  of  their  laws,  of  their 

«  n^"  J  ?"'^*'  ^"^^  ''"'  ''•'  '*»«*  *°  the  hospitality  of  the 
Bellerophon.  I  appeal  therefore  to  history;  it  will  say.  that  an 
enemy  who  bad  made  war  for  twenty  years  on  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, came  freely  in  his  mufortnne  to  seek  an  asylum  under  its 
Uws.  Wha^  more  striking  proof  could  hegive  of  his  esteem  and  Of 
his  confidence  ?  But  how  did  they  answer  it  in  England  ?  They 
pretended  to  hold  out  an  hospitable  hand  to  their  enemy,  and 
when  he  surrendered  himself  to  thep,  in  good  f«th.  they  sacrificed 

"NAPOLEON." 
Un  board  the  BeOerofhm  at  80a,  August  ^h,  1815. 

The  en«,ing  Session  of  Parliiiment  approved  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Bntish  Ministry,  and  an  Act  was  passed  "  for  the 
mm  efbctoaUy  dining  in  custody  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  de- 
ctanog  that  Geneial  BoiSS^arte  should  be  considered  as  a  prisoner 
of  w«;  and  any  British  subject  aiding  or  assisting  in  his  escape 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  witiiout  benefit  of  clergy.  AH 
intercourse  was  at  the  same  time  interdicted  with  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  except  by  the  ship,  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  by 
lioenoe  of  his  M^esfy.  /.««"/ 

T01.XI.  5h  CHAP.XtVIII. 
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to  meet  the  Northumberland  off  Berry-head.  On 
the  6th  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  George  Cockburn 
proceeded  on  board  the  former  ship.  Agreeably 
to  instructions  the  ceremony  with  which  Bonaparte 
had  been  hitherto  treated  was  now  to  be  disconti* 
nued,  and  when  Lord  Keith  approached  him,  he 
bimply  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  said,  '^  How  do  you 
do,  General  Bonaparte?"  Napoleon,  surprized 
at  this  salutation,  hesitated  for  ai>  instant;  then 
gave  a  laconic  reply,  and  conlmenced  a  violent 
philippic  against  the  British  government  for  their 
treatment  of  him.  Of  this.  Lord  Keith  and  Ad- 
miral Cockburn  took  no  notice;  but  an  officer 
present  remarked^  that  if  he  had  not  been  sent  to 
St.  Helena  be  would  have  been  delivered  up  to  the 
Bussians.  ^^  God  k^ep  me  from  the  Russians,''  he 
declaimed,  with  an  expressive  look  at  Bertrand. 
He  was  then  asked  by  Sir  George  Cockburn,  at 
what  hour  he  should  receive  him  on  board  tbe^ 
Northumberland.  Napoleon  at  first  peremptorily 
refused  to  quit  the  ship ;  but  Lord  Keith  observiilg 
that  he  acted  under  the  orders  of  his  government, 
and  hoped  he  should  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  coercive  measures — ^^  No,  no/* 
replied  Napoleon,  ^^  you  command  !  I  must  obey  ! 
you  may  take  me,  but  let  it  be  remembered^  that  1 
do  not  go  with  my  own  free  will."  Be  then  intir 
mated  that  he  would  be  ready  to  attend  him  at 
ten  o'clock  on  the  following  mornings  and  con- 
^uded  by  expressing  his  indignation  at  the  ad- 
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dress  of  ^  Genefal/  being  used  towards  him: 
'^  You  have  sent  ambassadors  to  me/'  said  he,  ^^as 
a  sovereign  potentate — you  have  acknowledged 
me  as  First  Consul.  Is  this  the  hour  chosen  to 
insult  me  V 

The  persons  selected  to  accompany  Napoleon  in 
his  exile  were  Count  Bertrand^  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren; the  Count  and  Countess  of  Montholon ; 
Count  Las  Casas^  and  General  Gourgaud,  with 
nine  men  and  three  women  servants.  M.  Meng- 
ault^  his  surgeon 9  refused  to  accompany  him,  and 
his  place  was  supplied  by  the  since  celebrated 
Mr.  Barry  O'Meara,  the  surgeon  of  the  Belle- 
rophon.  Sa vary- and  Lallemand  were  left  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  to  be  sent  to  Malta ;  and  they^ 
with  the  remainder  of  his  suite^  who  were  put  on 
board  the  Eu  rotas  frigate,  appeared  deeply  af- 
fected at  the  separation.  At  noon,  on  the  7th^ 
Napoleon  and  his  attendants  went  on  board  the 
Northumberland,  and  immediately  advancing  to  Sir 
George  Cockburn^  he  said,  '^  Admiral,  I  once  more 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  your  country  ;  but 
I  know  my  situation,  and  must  submit."  He  then 
bowed  to  Lord  Lowther  and  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Littleton  who  were  on  board  the  shipj^  and  con- 
Tensed  with  them  on'  political  subjects  for  nearly 
two  hours. 

After  spending  several  days  in  laying  in  provi- 
sions and  stores,  the  Northumberland  sailed  for 
her  destination  on  the  16th  of  August,  and  arriyed 
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there  on  the  18th  of  October.  Napoleon  was  full 
of  animation  during  the  greater  part  of  the. voyage ; 
but  as  he  approached  the  rugged  and  secluded 
spot  on  which  he  was  doomed  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  his  spirits  evidently  flagged,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  burst  into  tears.  By  a  singular  coin- 
cidence his  first  residence  in  the  island  was  a  villa 
which  had  been  occupied  for  a  fortnight  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  while  the  vessel  in  which  he 
went  out  to  India  was  lying  at  St.  Helena ;  and 
now,  at  the  very  time  when  Napoleon  was  tenant 
of  this  sequestered  mansion,  the  Duke  was  in 
possession  of  his  favourite  palace  of  the  £lys6e 
Bourbon  at  Paris.^ 

*  The  treatment  which  the  Imperial  exile  experienced  under 
the  strict  superintendence  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  during  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life,  has  excited  considerable  discassion,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject;  but  it  does  not  properly  come  within  onr limits  to  enter 
into  the  investigation  of  the  many  conflicting  statements  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  public,  relative  to  this  interesting  topic 
— they  will,  no  doubt,  at  a  future  day,  become  the  subject  of  im- 
partial history.  As,  however,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  climate 
of  St.  Helena  is  insalubrious,  and  that  it  proved  unfovoarable  to 
the  health  of  the  distinguished  captive,  we  deem  it  right  to  present 
our  readers  with  the  followbg  particulars  respecting  this  now  ce* 
lebrated  inland,  which  are  chiefly  extracted  from  the  Tracts  of 
Major  General  Beatson,  who  filled  the  oflice  of  Qovetnar  of  St. 
Helena  from  1808  to  1814 : 

St.  Helena,  so  far  from  bemg  desolate  and  barren,  as  is  general- 
ly imagined,  is  in  many  parts  pre-eminently  fertile,  and  capable  of 
the  highest  improvement.  Some  thousand  acres  of  the  land  are  not 
inferior  in  the  production  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  all  sorts  ot  i 
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The  deportation  of  Napoleon,  under  circum- 
stances which  rendered  bis  escape  almost  impossi- 
possible;  the  complete  dispersion  of  the  Imperial 
family,  who  had  sought  an  asylum,  some  in  Italy, 
and  others  in  America;  and  finally,  the  fate  of 
Joachim  Murat,  the  ex-king  of  Naples,  which  was 
still  more  tragical  than  that  of  his  brother-in-law 
and  patron,  relieved  the  government  of  Louis 
from  much  of  that  disquietude  which  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  attended  his  efforts  for 
the  re-establishment  of  his  throne ;  and  must  no 


lentsi  to  tho  very  best  land  \a  Europe ;  indeed  the  annual  produce 
is  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  certainty  of  two  seaaons  of 
rain  and  two  harvests  in  the  year.  The  plain  of  Long- Wood  and 
Dead- Wood,  comprises  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  fine  land,  elevated 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  beantifiil  sward,  covering 
a  deep  and  fertile  soil,  and  is  become  the  first  place  of  pasture  in 
the  island  ;  but  with  all  these  advantages,  a  large  proportion  of  St 
Helena  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  barren  and  reluctant  waste 
The  climate  is  perhaps  the  most  mild  and  salubrious  in  tho  world, 
and  is  remarkably  congenial  to  human  feelings.  Neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold,  it  presents  through  the  year  that  medium  tem- 
perature which  is  always  agreeable.  From  thunder  and  light- 
ning this  jsland  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  exempt.  In  the 
course  of  sixty  years  only  two  flashes  of  lightning  are  redolloct- 
ed,  and  even  these  are  said  not  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
thunder.  Neither  is  the  settlement  subject  to  those  storms  and 
hurricanes  which  so  often  afflict  and  desolate  other  tropical  islands. 
The  population  exclusive  of  the  civil  and  military  establishments, 
the  free  blacks,  and  slaves  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  amounted 
in  1812  to  5S2  whites  and  1150  blacks.  Provisions  are  always 
plenty,  and  not  less  than  seventy-seven  species  of  fish  are  enume- 
rated  as  frequenting  th6  coasts  of  the  island. 
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doaht,  have  disposed  the  troops  in  various  parts  of 
France,  dow  deprived  of  a  rallying  point,  to  a  more 
peaceable  submission  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  expected.^  The  rapid  advance  of  the  other 
allied  forces,  no  doubt  forced  the  army  of  the 
Loire  reluctantly  to  resume  the  white  cockade^ 
and  Marshal  Macdonald  was  entrusted  with  the 
re-organization  of  these  mutinous  and  disorderly 
troofSs.  Lecourbe^  Suchet,  Bapp,  and  other  ge- 
nerals, who  commanded  in  different  departments^ 
also  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  the  restored  govern- 

Afi  a  militaiy  station,  St.  Helena  13  almost  iiiq>regnable.  Ru<* 
pert's  Baji  James-Town  and  Lemon  Valley,  the  principal  landing 
places,  are  well  fortified  by  fleurs  cCeau  batteries,  provided  with 
furnaces  for  heating  shot,  and  flanked  by  cannon  on  the  diflb  far 
above  the  reach  of  ship  guns.  It  would  be  therefore  utterly  im- 
possible to  force  a  descent  at  any  of  these  points.  The  other  ra- 
vines and  vallies  along  the  coast  are  also  protected  by  batteries, 
and  are  so  easily  defended  by  rolling  stones  from  the  heights,  that 
two  or  three  men,  with  iron  crows,  might  withstand  almost  any 
number  of  troops;  as  a  stone  of  moderate  size,  set  off  from 
one  of  the  ridges,  collects  such  myriads  in  its  train  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  as  would  crush  a  whole  battalion 
drawn  up  in  the  ravine. 

^  Singular  as  was  the  exaltation  of  Mnrat  from  the  humble  situ- 
ation of  a  trooper  in  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Alsace  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  final  catastrophe  ^ere 
still  more  extraordinary.  We  have  stated  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  after  his  dethronement  he  took  refuge  in  Toulon,  where  he 
remiuned  neglected  by  Napoleon  till  Waterloo  extinguished  his 
last  hopes.  From  this  period  he  concealed  himself  in  a  cottage  on 
the  sea  shorci  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  ad- 
joming  woods  and  vineyards,  to  evade  thepunoit  of  the  royaflks. 
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menty  alleging  as  the  cause^  that  the  King  had 
assured  the  army  of  an  honourable  existence. 
Decaen    seemed    disposed    to    defend    Toulouse 

At  length  he  found  means  to  hire  a  merchant  vessel  in  which  he 
tent  three  aides-de-camp  with  200,000  francs  and  other  valuahlos ; 
bat  his  faithless  attendants  set  sail  without  him,  and  the  search 
after  him  had  now  become  so  hot,  that  he  was  forced  to  remain  for 
several  days  under  ground  covered  with  wood  and  leaves ;  and  at 
another  time  he  was  indebted  for  his  preservation  to  a  large  hen-coop 
which  the  owner  of  theeottage  placed  before  him  on  the  approach 
of  the  gens  d'armes.  At  length  hb  life  became  intolerable,  and  he 
put  to  sea  in  an  open  boat  for  Corsica.  This  bland,  uncertain  as 
to  its  future  government,  was  now  torn  bj  a  hundred  factions :  but  as 
the  former  renown  of  Murat  procured  him  many  friends,  he  remain- 
^  there  some  time,  and  under  pretext  of  waiting  for  passports  from 
the  Allies,  contrived  to  collect  a  little  army  of  about  four  hundred 
men,  with  whom  he  made  a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into  Ajaccio. 
His  head  seemed  to  be  so  completely  turned  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  populace,  that  he  suddenly  resolved  on  re-conquering  his 
kingdom,  and  claspbg  the  hand  of  one  of  his  officers,  he  said, 
*'  It  is  done,  live  or  die,  it  shall  be  among  my  people.  We  shall 
see  Naples — let  us  begone !"  In  vain  the  officer  reasoned  on  the 
folly  of  undertaking  such  an  expedition  with  four  hundred  men 
and  a  treasury  amounting  to  11,000  francs,  and  some  diamond  or- 
naments worth  140,000 :  and  though  one  of  his  aides-de-camp 
arrived  on  the  same  day  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  the  offer 
of  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  on  the  most  honourable  conditions, 
he  exclaimed, — '  No !  I  will  not  be  the  voluntary  object  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  House  of  Austria — I  reject  an  asylum  offered  on  such 
conditions — ^I  will  never  see  the  Queen  but  on  the  throne  of  Na- 
ples!' 

Murat  embarked  his  puny  force  in  six  small  vessels  on  the  28th 
of  September.  Misfortunes  attended  this  ill  fated  expedition  from 
its  oommencementto  its  close.  A  storm  dispersed  the  little  squad- 
ron,  and  on  the  8th  of  Oetober,  Mural  found  himself  in  the  bay  of 
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agaiDst  the  royalists ;  but  their  increasing  strength 
in  that  department  compelled  him  to  submission, 
but  not  until  General  Ramel  had  Iwt  his  life  in 


St.  Lacido  with  only  one  vessel  in  company.  He  now  appeared 
to  think  that  the  enterprize  could  not  succeed,  and  ordered  tho 
captain  to  steer  for  Trieste,  that  be  might  pot  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Austria ;  hut  the  captain  replied  it  was  impossible,  as 
the  vessel  could  not  keep  the  Adriatic  at  that  season.  With  a 
frantic  courage  he  then  determined  to  land,  saying,  "  I  cannot 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  I  have  done  good 
to  its  people.  Thej  will  not  refuse  to  assist  me."  He  then  dressed 
himself  in  a  rich  uniform,  and  ordering  his  cheers  to  follow  his 
example,  sprang  on  shore  at  the  the  head  of  twenty-eight  officers 
and  soldiers,  among  whom  was  General  Franceschetti.  Some 
sailors  on  the  shore  shouted,  **  Long  live  King  Joachim ;"  and  en- 
couraged by  this  first  greeting,  Murat  marched  rapidly  at  the  head 
of  his  little  band  to  the  principal  square  of  Pizzo,  where  he  was 
joined  by  fifty  artillerj-men.  Elated  by  this  reinforcement,  he 
commenced  an  address  to  the  peasantry,  but  he  was  interrupted  in 
his  harangue  by  two  young  men  who  said,  "  Sire,  quit  Pizzo  this 
moment ;  you  are  in  the  midst  of  your  enemies — ^there  is  the  road 
to  Montleone."  He  took  the  hint,  but  was  almost  instantly  pur- 
sued by  some  armed  peasantiy  under  Colonel  TrentacaplUi,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  chieftain  in  the  insurrection  in  Calabria 
against  Murat,  and  whose  three  brothers  had  been  hcmged  by  or* 
ders  of  his  general.  When  the  party  approached,  Marat  feaiiesriy 
threw  himself  in  the  midst  of  them ;  but  on  learning  the  name  of 
their  leader,  he  considered  himself  undone:  Franceschetti,  how- 
ever, presented  a  cocked  pistol  at  the  head  of  Trentacapili,  and 
threatened  to  fire  if  the  King  was  not  instantly  set  at  lib^y.  The 
Calabrians  withdrew,  and  Murat  was  conveyed  by  his  party  to  ibo 
shore  under  a  heavy  fire.  But  here  now  misfortunes  awaited  him — 
the  vessel  which  had  landed  the  purty  had  now  abandoned  them, 
and  in  a  few  miqutes  nearly  the  whole  were  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  infuriated  peasantry. 
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an  affray  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens* 
Clausel  held  out  in  Bourdeaux  till  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Baron  de  Montalemhert,  and  the 

Tho  crowd  at  length  rushed  on  the  unfortunate  Murat,  disarm- 
ed bim,  dragged  him  and  the  wounded  to  the  tower,  and  flung 
them  in^o  the  cpmmon  prison.  Hero  sat  this  unfortunate  phantom 
of  royalty,  bis.  officers  exhausted  and  bleeding  around  himi  and 
his  soldiers  writhing  on  the  ground  in  agony  with  their  wounds, 
while  the  multitude  without  called  furiously  through  the  prison- 
bars  for  the  lives  of  Murat  and  his  wretched  companions,  as  sa- 
crifices to  the  memory  of  their  brothers  and  friends.  "  Never," 
says  a  narrator  of  this  horrible  scene,  "  did  the  pencil  of  Salvator 
or  Spagnoletti,  imagine  so  tragic  a  history-piece  of  torture  of  mind 
and  body,  furious  suffering  and  regal  despair." 

Murat  was   stripped  by  TrCntacapili  of  his  purse,    his  dia- 
monds,  and  a  single   copy  of    tho  proclamation  which  be  bad 
prepared  for  distribution  andong  the  Neopolitans,  the  contents  of 
which  were  sufficient  to  insure  his  destruction.     The,  populace 
would  probably  havqi  taken  summary  vengeance  on  the  wretched 
captives,  bad  not  General  Murziante  arrived  with  some  troops  for 
their  protection.     They  were  now  treated  with  considerable  hu- 
manity ;  a  better  apartment  was  provided  for  Murat,  and  a  table 
kept  by  the  general.     Some  hopes  seem  to  have  been  indulged  that 
tho  Austrian  or  British  ambassador  at  Naples  would  interfere  in  his 
behalf,  but  the  fatal  order  was  soon  received,  directing  Murzianto 
to  appoint  a  military  commission  to  condemn  the  king  to  death,  and 
to  have  him  shot  in  half  an  hour  after.     When  this  intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  captain  of  the  guard,  he  replied  with 
^rmness,  **  Captain,  tell  your  president,  that  I  refuse  to  appear  be- 
foce^his  tribunal.     Men  of  my  rank  are  accountable  for  their  con- 
duct to  none  but  God.     Let  them  pass  sentence.     1  shall  make  no 
other  answer."     He  continued  deaf  to  the  intreaties  of  his  officers , 
to  alter  his  resolution ;  and  when  the  secretary  of  the  Commission   ' 
entered  the  apartment  to  enquire  his  name,  age,  and  family,  he 
sternly  replied,  "  I  am  Joachim  Napoleon,  king  of  tho  two  Sicilies 
— Begone."     He  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  recajpitulating  t6 
VOL.      XI.  5  I  CHAP.    XJL.VUI.  ' 
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forcing^the  passage  of  the  Gironde  by  a  British 
squadron^  under  Captains  Aylmer  and  Palmer^ 
compelled  his  troops  to  submission,  and  himself  to 

hid  officers  his  services  to  Naples,  end  his  past  conduct  as  a  general 
and  a  sovereign,  which  he  concladed  by  saying,  "  Both  in  court 
and  annj,  my  only  object  was  the  national  good.  I  entered 
Naples  the  possessor  of  twelve  millions  of  francs,  and  after  ten 
years  of  a  government,  which  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
make  that  of  a  father,  I  came  out  of  it  worth  250,000  francs  in 
the  world.  I  did  nothing  for  myself.  At  this  hour  of  my  death 
I  have  no  other  wealth  than  that  of  my  actions.  They  are  all  my 
glory  and  my  consolation/' 

The  door  at  length  opened,  and  the  secretary  announced  to  him 
that  the  Commission  had  sentenced  him  to  death  within  the  next 
half  hour,  tie  heard  the  fatal  announcement  with  haughty  cool- 
ness, and  when  a  confessor  was  mentioned,  accepted  him  in  these 
words  in  writing — "  I  declare  that  I  have  done  good  as  far  as  it 
lay  in  my  power,  I  have  done  evil  only  to  the  criminal.  I  desire 
to  die  only  in  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  religioA.^'  After  spending 
a  few  minutes  with  his  confessor,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife,  in 
which  he  enclosed  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  gave  it  to  Captain  Starage, 
whom  he  bege^ed  to  have  it  sent  safe  to^his  family,  along  with  the 
seal  of  his  watch,  and  a  cornelian  head  of  his  queen,  which  was 
found  grasped  in  his  right  hand  after  his  death.  He  then  said, 
*'  Let  us  delay  no  longer,  I  am  ready  to  die.'*  He  was  instantly 
led  out  of  the  room,  and  had  but  to  pass  the  door,  when  he  saw  a 
platoon  of  twelve  soldiers  drawn  up  before  him.  He  made  a  firm 
step  forward,  and  said  with  a  smile,  "  Soldiers,  do  not  put  mo  in 
pain.  The  place  indeed  will  make  you  put  the  muzzles  of  your 
muskets  to  my  breast."  He  then  turned  his  heart  to  them,  and 
stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  seal  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
The  platoon  fired,  and  Murat  was  no  more  !  No  other  blood  was 
shed  upon  this  occasion  ;  but  the  survivors  of  this  ill-bted  expe- 
dition were  drafted  into  the  French  colonial  regiments,  or  scatter* 
od  about  the  world. 

Could  we  forget  the  part  which  Murat  acted  in  the  early  part  of 
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flight  Brane,  who  eommaiidcd  ia  Proyenee^  was 
not  fo  fortiinate.  He  iiad  manifested  the  greatest 
iDTeteracjr  agaUwt  the  royal  eaoae^  and  even  after 
the  eapUalation  of  Paris,  had  hoisted  the  bleak 
flag,  and  declared  his  intention  of  resisting  the 
royalists  till  death.  But  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ex- 
month's  fleet  off  the  coast,  and  the  debarkation  of 
some  British  troops  at  Marseilles^  compelled  him 
to  alter  his  intentio».  He  made  a  formal  snbmis* 
sion  to  die  royal  anthority,  and  retreated  to  A?ig^ 
uon,  en  the  2d  of  Augnst ;  but  being  soon  recog- 
nisBed  by  the  people  of  that  town^  who  wero 
violent  foyalists,  he  waa  so  assailed  with  oaths  and 
menaces  that  he  took  refuge  in  an  inn,  and  barri* 
oaded  hia  apartment.  The  mob,  however,  burst 
into  the  house,  tore  up  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
above  hiniy  and  fifed  at  Brune,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  riboulder.  In  this  extremity  he  ia  said  to 
have  terminated  his  existence  with  hia  own  hands^ 

the  Freoeli  Revolution,  and  the  massacre  which  he  directed  at  Ma- 
drid, the  circumstances  of  his  death  would  excite  our  regret,  as 
much  as  they  merit  our  admiration  [of  his  heroism.  An  a  king, 
fas  bad  oonfrned  aiany  benefits  oa  his  sabjeoli,  and  was  geneioia 
and  hospitable  in  his  intercourse  with  strangers.  He  had  none  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  commander,  but  dauntless  courage,  which 
frequently  urged  him  to  lead  his  men  in  person  against  the  cannon 
la  which  they-  were  exposed  :  h^  never  forsook  his  army  till  they  * 
abandoned  Um ;  and  be  verified  in  his  own  fate  'What  he  had 
been  heard  ts  express,  that  "  Asking  who  could  net  keep  his 
sovereignty  had  no  alternative  but  a  soldier's  death  ;  and  though 

a  prison  might  be  oflbred  him  as  an  asylum,  a  grave  would  be 

•I  DO  great  distanee." 
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by  a  pistol,  and  his  body  was  afterwards  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  thrown  into  the  Rhone. 

A  dreadful  spirit  of  re-action  began  to  display 
itself  at  this'time^  in  various  parts  of  France^  which 
called  for  the  utmost  vigilance  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  government.      Ultra-Royalists,  Imperi- 
alists, and  Constitutionalists  seemed  animated  with 
the  most  deadly  hatred  towards  each  other,  while 
the  majority  of  all  parties    were  ready  to  unite 
against  the  Allies,  whose  devastations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of   the  British,  was  a  subject  of  general 
complaint^  and  who  i;till  beleaguered  Metz,  Stras- 
bourg, Valenciennes,  Huninguen,  and  other  for- 
tresses  on  the  North  and  East  of  France,  though 
they  had  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  acknowledged 
the   royal  authority.      In   the  West  and    Souths 
bands  of  Ultra-Royalists^  wearing  green  and  white 
cockades,  (the  livery  of  the  Count  d'Artois,)  took 
up  arms  as  in  a  crusade,  for  the  cross  and  the  crown^ 
confounding  an  attachment  to  the  ancient  regime 
and  all  its  errors  with  true  loyalty.     The  country 
was  thus  threatened  with  a  religious  as  well  as  civil 
war,  and  the  consequence  was  numerous  acts  of 
robbery  and  assassination.     The  Protestants  being 
for  many  reasons  opposed  to  the  ancient  system^ 
were  too  often  the  victims  of  these  outrages.  Near 
fifty  citizens  of  Marseilles  were  murdered  on  ac- 
count of  their  supposed  attachment  to  Bonaparte : 
but  it  was  at  Nismes  in  the  department  of  the  Garden 
that  these  excesses  were  carried  to  the  greatest 
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length.     This  province  contains  many  Protestants, 
who  are  very  rich,  and   possess  the  commerce  of 
Nismes.    The  population,  however,  is  chiefly  Ca- 
tholic, and  the  two  parties  have  been  at  variance 
since  the  Wars  of  the  League.     At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  the  Protestants  of  Nismes 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  not  much  indebted 
to  the  Bourbons,  espoused  what  was  then  consider- 
ed thie  cause  of  liberty,  and  were  very  forward  in 
purchasing  the  domains  of  the  church  and  the  emi^ 
grants.      After  the  Restoration  of  Louis  XVIU.  in 
1814,  they  participated  in  the  general  apprehen- 
sion of  the  insecurity  of  national  property ;  and  af- 
ter the  landing  6f  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  some  hun- 
dreds of  them  joined  the  Imperial  forces  under 
General  Gilly,  by  whom,  it  was  alleged,  that  many 
cruel  outrages  were  perpetrated  on  the  Catholics. 
After  the  final  fall  of  Napoleon,  a  royalist  force 
was  again  collected  in  this  department,  and  Gilly 
was  forced  to  etacuate  Nismes,  upon  which  a  roy- 
alist partisan  named  Trestaillon,  rushed  into  the 
town  at  the  head  of  an  infuriated  rabble,  com- 
menced a  horrible  scene  of  murder  and  pillage 
upon  the  wealthy  Protestants,  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  Bonapartists  and  Royalists  ;   and  in 
this  scene  of  carnage,  Trestaillon  boasted  that  he 
had  murdered  fourteen  Protestauts  with  his  own 
hand. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Protestants  now  quitted 
the  town,  and  being  joined  by  the  peasantry  of 
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their  own  persuasion  from  the  remote  valleys  of  the 
Vannage,  the  Gardonnesque,  and  the  Avenues, 
formed  themselves  into  armed  bands  for  self- 
defence,  and  a  scene  of  mutual  destruction  and 
slaughter  ensued.  The  Count  de  la  Garde,  who 
commanded  for  Louis  in  this  department^  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  stop  these  disorders^  and  the 
Austrian  troops  under  General  Neipperg,  were  ob- 
liged to  be  called  on  to  disarm  both  parties.  Louis^ 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  this  religious  war^  sent 
the  Duke  of  Angouleme  into  the  South  to  appease 
the  minds  of  the  contending  factions.  In  this  his 
Royal  Highness  apparently  succeeded  ;  and  before 
he  left  Nismes,  gave  permission  to  the  Protestants 
to  open  their  churches,  commanding  General  de 
la  Garde  to  see  that  his  wishes  were  fulfilled.  But 
the  Duke  had  scarcely  departed  when  new  outra- 
ges commenced.  A  body  of  royal  volunteers  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  Pont-de-Luoel^  had  a 
serious  quarrel  with  the  inhabitants  of  Galvisson, 
who  were  chiefly  Protestants,  in  which  a  Catholic 
was  killed.  This  excited  fresh  disturbances  at 
Nismes;  the  Huguenots  were  insulted  in  thestceetsi 
their  worship  interrupted,  and  the  most  shameful 
outrages  committed.  The  Count  de  la  Garde  call- 
ed out  the  troops,  and  secured  Trestaillon,  the  lea- 
der of  the  rabble  ;  but  while  engaged  ia  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  he  was  fired  at,  and  dange^ 
ously  wounded.  This  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
King's  officer  at  length  called  forth  the  mosfcener- 
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getic  exertions  of  the  government^  who  had  been 
felsely  suspected  of  countenancing  these  fanatical 
proceedings^  and  troops  were  quartered  at  Nismes 
in  such  numbers  as  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity, 
while  the  King  ordered  immediate  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  ptmishing  the  authors  and  abettors  of 
these  tumults. 

During  these  commotions,  Marshal  Macdonald 
was  labouring  to  restore  to  order  and  discipline  the 
Army  of  the  Loire.  This,  however,  was  found  to 
be  tbpracticable,  and  it  was  at  length  determined 
to  disband  it,  and  unite  its  fragments  upon  a  new 
principle.  A  royal  decree  ordered  that  a  new 
army  should  be  organized  without  delay.  Eighty 
legions  of  infantry  were  to  be  raised,  one  in  each 
department;  and  each  legion  to  contain  1687  men 
and  officers.  To  these  were  to  be  added  twelve 
regiments  of  artillery,  and  forty-seven  regiments  of 
cavalry,  malcing  an  aggregate  military  force  of 
about  200,000  men.  In  this  new  army  all  the  well 
affected  men  and  officers  were  retained,  but  the 
disbanded  soldiers  now  added  to  the  miseries  of 
France.  They  were  joined  by  many  federates ; 
and  forming  themselves  into  bands  under  the  tri- 
coloured  banner,  they  carried  on  a  predatory  waf 
in  the  Cevennes,  Franche  Compt^,  and  other  pro- 
vinces, where  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  or 
the  strength  of  the  country  permitted  them  to  find 
refuge.  They  were,  however,  pursued  and  ulti- 
mately dispersed  by  the  allied  troops,  but  not  till 
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much  loss  had  been  sustained  on  both  side:s.  Nor 
was  the  capital  itself  exempt  from  these  disorders^ 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  allied  troops. 
Many  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Loire 
repaired  to  Paris,  though  contrary  to  orders,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  insulting  the  King's 
Body  Guard,  and  the  officers  of  the  allied  armies. 
Amidst  the  crowds  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries 
cries  .of  Fire /'JSmperetir  were  frequently  heard  ; 
and  such  strong  indications  of  tumult  appeared  in 
the  month  of  August,  that  in  addition  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  Prussian  troops,  who  already  occupied 
all  the  strong  posts  of  Paris,  thirty  thousand  Rus- 
sians entered  the  city,  an,d  defiled  in  long  proces- 
sion before  the  Allied  Soyereigns. 
.  To  strengthen  the  rumour  of  a  cqn^piracy,  the 
celebrated  Colonel  Labedoyere  was  at  this  time 
found  concealed  in  Paris,  and  arrested.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  before  a  Council  of  War,  for  hav- 
ing at  Grenoble  in  the  preceding  month  of  March^ 
shewed  the  first  example  of  defection  from  the 
royal  cause.  He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the 
charge,  but  endeavoured  to  palliate  his  crime  by 
saying,  that  ^^  still  young  (he  was  only  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year)  he  had  never  ^served,  except 
under  the  colours  of  Napoleon.  He  had  known 
Louis  XYHI.  only  ten  months,  and  the  return  of 
the  Emperor,  whom  he  had  acknowledged  as  his 
legitimate  chief,  awakened  affections,  which  had 
been  but  ill  extinguished.     He  also  attempted  an 
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6X€«lfMtion  on  the  ground  or  the  conduct  of  Louis 
and  his  Ministry,  previous  to  the  return  of  Bone- 
parte^  but  (his  was  not  allowed  by  the  Courts  afid 
Labedoyere  was  condemned  to  die.  When  his 
wife  received  the  fatal  intelligence,  she  repaired  to 
the  Thuilleries  clad  in  deep  mournings  fell  at  the 
king's  feet  as  he  was  entering^is  carriage,  and  im* 
plored  the  pardon  of  her  husband.^  ^^  Madame/' 
replied  Louis,  with  much  emotion,  ^'  i  know  your 
sentioranto,  and  those  of  your  family,  and  never  was 
it  more  painful  for  me  to  pronounce  a  refusal.  If 
M.  Labedoyere  had  only  offeQded  against  me,  his 
pardon  should  have  been  granted ;  but  all  France 
demands  the  punishment  of  a  man  who  has  brought 
on  her  all  the  scourges  of  war.*'  His  execution, 
took  place  on  the  19th  in  the  plain  of  Greitelle, 
and  to  the  last  he  displayed  the  most  heroic  firm* 
nesB.  After  receiving  the  benediction  of  his  con- 
fesBor  on  his  knees,  he  stood  erect^  and  without  suf- 
fering his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  laid  open  his  breast 
to  the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  shoot  him. 
^'  Surtoui  fie  me  manquez  paSj'*  (above  all,  do  not 
miss  me,)  said  he;  the  veterans  fired,  and  in  a 
moment  life  was  extinct. 
Marflial  Ney*  underwent  his  first  examination 

*  Ney  was  arrested  on  ihe  5ih  %t  AugaBt  at  the  chateau  of 
Besonis,  near  AnriUac,  which  belonged  to  some  relation  of  his 
wife,  ihe  following  singular  circumstance  having  led  to  his  appre- 
hension. Bonaparte,  on  his.  return  from  Egypt,  had  presented  to 
Ney  a  sabro  of  exquisite  beauty  and  workmanship,  and  no  officer 
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at  the  Conciergerie.  He  was  ordered  to  be  tried 
by  a  military  tribunal,  of  which  Marshal  Joordan. 
was  appointed  President,  and  the  Members  were 
Marshals  Massena,  Mortier^and  Augereaa;  Gene- 
rals Gazan,  Claper^de,  and  Yillate.  By  a  strange 
fatuity  Ney  declined  the  authority  of  the  court 
martial,  all  of  whom  were  his  old  companions  in 
arms,  and  requested  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
royal  ordinance  of  the  24th  of  June:  he  was 
consequently  brought,  to  trial  for  high  treason 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  did  not  as- 
semble for  some  months  after.  The  proofs  of  his 
treason  were  too  palpable  to  be  denied.  He  ac- 
knowledged  that  he  had  been  milled,  and  had 
yielded  to  the  culpable  weakness  of  the  times ;  but 
he  was  incapable  of  voluntary  and  premeditated 
treachery.  He  rested  his  chief  defence,  however^ 
on  the  twelfth  article  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
which  declared  that  no  person  resident  in  the  ca- 
pital should  be  disturbed  or  called  to  an  account 
for  his  political  conduct.  To  this  it  was  replied^ 
that  these  conditions  were  granted  by  the  Allies 
in  their  own  name,  and  were  only  intended  to  re- 

in  the  French  anny,  except  Mniat,  posaetsed  a  similar  weapoa.  A 
chance  visitor  at  the  chateau  observed  this  sword  lying  on  a  sopha  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  and  mentioned  it  to  an  acquaintance,  who  know- 
ing the  weapon  from  the  description,  affirmied  that  Murat  or  Ney 
must  be  concealed  at  Besonis.  The  rumor  reached  the  local  au- 
thorities, and  the  J  caused  Ney  to  be  arrested,  whom  Fouche's  po- 
lice would  otherwise  probably  have  never  disturbed. 
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late  io  their owD  actions;  but  that  neither  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,^  or  Prince  Blucher,  pretended  to  a 
right  of  pardoning  state  crimes  committed  against 
the  King  of  France*  nor  had  they  any  intention  of 
extending  their  protection  to  criminals  within  the 
walls  of  Paris^  farther  than  it  was  necessary  to 
defend  ^them  from  military  violence.  Ney,  in- 
censed at  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  grossest 
injustice,  indicative  of  a  firm  determination  to 
sacrifice  him,  forbade  his  counsel  to  utter  another 
word,  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Peers  declar- 
ing him  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
death  on  the  following  day,  the  7th  of  December. 
When  the  fatal  sentence  wai^  announced  io  the 
Marshal,  be  interrupted  the  speaker  as  he  detail- 
ed his  titles — "  Michael  Ney,'*  said  he,  *'  and  pre- 
sently a  heap  of  dust — that  sums  it  all."  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  his  wife  and  four  children 

*  A  few  dfi^s  before  tke  trial*  Marshal  Ney  addressed  a  long 
letter  on  this  subject  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Four  Grand  Allied 
Powers,  claiiping  their  protection  under  the  12th  article  of  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Pam  : — the  Duke  of  Wellington  briefly  replied^  that 
the  capitulatioD  related  exchatveiy  to  ike  mUiiary  occupation  of 
Patis,  aod  that  the  12th  article  was  to  prevent  any  measure  of  se- 
verity under  the  milUary  authority  of  those  who  made  it,  towards 
any  person  in  Paris,  on  account  of  any  office  they  had  filled,  or 
any  conduct  or  political  opinions  of  their's  ;  but  it  never  was  in- 
teoded,  and  never  could  be  intended,  to  prevent  either  the  exist* 
ing  French  government^  under  whose  authority  the  French  Com- 
mander in  Chief  must  have  acted,  or  any  French  government 
which  might  sucoeed  ioii,  from  acting  in  this  respect  as  it  might 
see  fit. 
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were  permitted  to  take  tbeir  laat  farewelL    He  at 
.  first  decliQed  the  atteadanoe  of  a  canfeflsot^  obserf* 
iug,  that  he  did  not  require  a  priest  to  teaoh  him 
bow  to  die.    But  a  Yendeao  grenadier  resarked, 
^^  I  have  beea  in  nanjr  batUes^  and  always  fougkft 
the  better  for  having  made  my  peaee  with  God." 
Ney  yielded  to  the  suggeiition  of  the  veteran^  and 
desired  that  the  eurate  of  St.  Salpke  might  beaent 
for.     At  nine  o'clock  he  entered  a  carriage  with  his 
confessor,  aud  wasdriven  to  an  alley  in  thegardenof 
the  Luxembourg^  where  a  detachment  of  sixty  sol* 
diers  was  drawn  up  for  his  execution.   He  quickly 
stepped  from  the  carriage,  and  with  the  dauntless 
demeanour  of  ^  the  bravest  of  the  brave>'  his  well- 
known  character,  he  faced  his  executioners,  and 
ordering  the  soldiers  to  aim  straight  at  the  hearty 
he  received  their  fire,  and  expired.    Thus  fell  on* 
of  the  most  heroic  and  modt  talented  of  Napoleon's 
celebrated  Marshals,  leaving  to  posterity  another 
example  of  the  little  worth  of  these  qualities  when 
unaccompanied  by  fixed  and  honourable  principle. 
On  the  perfidy  of  his  conduct  there  can  scarcely  be 
much  difference  of  opinion^  though  the  ii^ustiee 
of  his  condemnation,  as  an  infrtdgemetit  of  the 
Capitulation  of  Paris,  has  foutid  many  advocates 
throughout  ISurope.    But  the  arguments  -on  both 
sides  have  been  long  before  the  pabltc>  and  ta 
their  decision  we  must  leave  them. 

Count  Lavalette,  who  was  related  to  the  fix- 
Emperor  by  marriage,  was  now  the  only  state-pri* 
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saner  who  •  remained  for  trial.  He  had  been  Di- 
rector of  tkel^osts  under  the  Imperial  gorernment, 
and  having  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  post- 
office  after  the  flight  of  Louis,  had  greatly  aided 
Napoieon'ft  progress,  by  suppressing  the  King's 
proclamations^  and  ciroulatiug  intelligence  favour- 
able to  the  invader.  He  wt»  clearly  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
appointed  for  his  execution,  he  was  rescued  from 
his  ignominious  fate  by  an  heroic  stratagem  of  his 
affectionate  wife.  '  Being  permitted  to  dine  with 
him^  she  repaired  to  the  Conciergerie  at  three 
o'clock)  accompanied  by  her  daughter  and  her 
governess.  Having  recently  been  confined,  she 
came  to  the  prisob  wrapped  up  in  a  large  man- 
tle>  and  her  sedan  chair  was  allowed  to  be  brought 
into  a  room  adjoining  her  husband's  apartment — 
About  seven  o'clock  die  signified  her  intention  of 
departing,  and  the  gather  being  absent  on  some 
errand  to  another  roam,  she  seised  the  moment  to 
throw  her  dress  over  her  husband,  and  receiving 
his  cloak  in  exchange,  sunk  back  into  his  chair, 
while  Lavalette,  in  his  disguise,  entered  the  sedan 
without  suspicion ;  and  as  soon  as  the  chair  reach- 
ed the  quay^  lie  stepped  into  a  cabriolet  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  after  driving  ab<Hit  Paris  for 
two  houre^  to  prevent  all  traoes  by  the  police,  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  (Hends«  His 
flight  was  not  discovered  till  an  hour  after  his  de« 
putvre,  when  the  gaoler  spoke  to  his  captive;  but 
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receiving  no  answer^  he  advanced  nearer  to  the 
chair,  when  the  Countess  with  a  smile  exclaimed, 
*^  11  est  partly'  (he  is  gone,)  and  fell  into  strong 
convulsions. 

The  alarm  was  immediately  given ;  but  no  traces 
of  the  fugitive  could  be  discovered,  though  he  re- 
mained twelve  days  in  Paris  after  his  escape;  and 
he  was  finally  conveyed  to  a  place  of  security,  be- 
yond the  French  territory,  through  the  disinter- 
ested exertions  of  four  English  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Crawford  Bruce,  Captain  Hutchinson,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  and  Captain  Eliston.  The  three  former 
were  afterwards  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  for 
this  violation  of  the  laws  of  France.  They  declared 
that  they  were  actuated  by  no  motive  whatever  in- 
imical to  the  French  government ;  that  no  French- 
man was  engaged  in  the  affair ;  and  that  their  only 
object  was  to  render  their  assistance  in  saving  a 
man  who  had  addressed  them  as  the  arbiters  of  his 
life  or  death.  They  were,  however,  prouounced 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment— the  most  lenient  punishment  allowed  by 
the  laws  of  France. 

To  the  honour  of  the  government  of  Louis,  no 
further  measures  of  judicial  vengeance  were  re« 
sorted  to  on  account  of  the  treasoa  which  had 
driven  him  from  his  kingdom.  But,  to  this  lenity, 
the  ultra- royalists  attributed  the  spirit  of  iDsubor- 
dination  and  disaffection  which  still  prevailed  so 
generally  throughout  the  country ;    and  almost 
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since  the  moment  of  the  KingV  return^  thej  had 
clamorously  demanded  a  change  of  ministry,  and 
the  dismissal  of  those  statesmen  who  had  served 
Bonaparte  until  fortune  had  turned  her  back 
upon  him.  Their  animosity  was  chiefly  directed 
against  Fouch6  and  Talleyrand.  Of  the  former 
they  said,  that  comparing  his  past  life  with  his 
present  situation,  he  could  not  with  decency 
prosecute  other  criminals  for  an  offence  in  which 
he  had  cordially  joined  them  ;  and  if  he  could  in 
a  moment  abandon  his  former  principles  and  party^ 
his  conduct  ought  to'inspire  suspicion  and  disgust, 
rather  than  confidence,  his  yersatiiity  being  the 
worst  possible  pledge  for  his  fidelity.  With  re- 
spect to  Talleyrand,  they  said  that  his  reputation 
consisted  in  exaggeration  and  quackery ;  and  that 
under  the  Directory  and  the  Emperor,  it  was  the 
great  victories  of  the  French  arms,  and  not  the  ta- 
knts  of  that  Minister,  that  simplified  the  negocia- 
tious,  and  laid  Europe  at  the  feet  of  France. 
Upon  the  whole  they  argued  thajt  it  was  a  most 
distressing  prospect  for  the  country,  that  the 
statesmen  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  creating 
the  public  misery  should  now  pass  for  being  the 
only  Ministers  capable  of  repairing  it. 

These  allegations  received  considerable  weight 
from  the  little  energy  which  had  been  used  in  se- 
curing the  proscribed  persons,  most  of  whom  were 
already  out  of  reach,  and  the  commotions  by  which 
the  country  was  still  disturbed ;  while  the  elections 
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being  closed,  and  the  complexion  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies^  being  decidedly  Royalist,  pointed 
out  to  the  King  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration.  Talleyrand,  Fouch6,  and  others  of  the  Ml* 
nistry  now  found  it  necessary  to  send  in  their  resig- 
nation.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  King^ 
in  which  they  charged  the  Ultras  with  fanatical 
violence,  and  alleged  that  that  party  would  prefer 
the  sacriBce  of  the  peace,  the  glory,  the  strength^ 
and  the  political  existence  of  France,  to  seeing 
her  free  and  happy  under  a  liberal  constitution. 
To  them  they  attributed  the  spirit  of  redaction  in  va«- 
rious  parts  of  France,  and  the  counteraction  of  those 
measures  of  the  Ministry  which  would  have  united 
all  Frenchmen  in  love,  honour,  and  obedience  to 
the  King.  Finally,  they  exhorted  his  Majesty  to 
guide  his  reign  by  the  constitution,  and  by  a 
royal  prerogative  recognized  and  established,  and 
not  by  a  faction  who  would  substitute  passion  in 
their  room. 

Fouch^,  to  break  his  fall,  was  appointed  Am* 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  Dresden,  and  Talleyrand 
had  some  trifling  office  assigned  him  near  the  King^s 
person,  while  his  name  was  continued  in  ibe  Privy 
Council.  The  new  Ministry  was  announi^  on 
the  35th  of  September.  The  Dqke  de  Sichelieu, 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  :  while  his  rank  and  con^ 
nexions  gave  him  an  interest  with  the  Ultras,  h6 
was  considered  a  man  of  liberal  principles,  pos- 
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^emog  sound  sense  ^nd  great  I(Dow}edge  of  the 
world ;  the  Sieur  Des  C^zes  wi^  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  Poljce;  Cpunt  Barb6  Marbois  Minister  of 
justice;  4^4  Count  Corvetto  Minister  of  jpiuance; 
these  three  belonged  to  the  moderate  or  constitu- 
tional party.  Count  Vaublanc,  lk|[ipister  of  the 
Interior ;  and  the  Viscount  Dubouchftge^  Minister 
of  the  ]li(arine^  were  both  depided  royalists;  and 
Clarke,  Duke  of  Feltre^  th(^  Minister  at  Vfht,  was 
supposed  to  be  inclined*to  the  s^me  party^  Such 
I9i  Ministry  under  the  direction  of  a  Premier  of 
good  sense  and  mpfleration  was  judged  to  contain 
a  sufficient  portion  of  royalism  to  please  the 
the  Chamber  of  PeputieS;^  and  af  the  san^e  time 
/adequate  checl(s  to  guard  against  a  re-actionary 
spirit.  But  they  quickly  found  thf|t  $hey  had  a 
task  to  perform  of  no  ordinary  kind^  to  restraifi 
from  .  opeo  violepce  a  people  distrapted  by  oppos- 
ing interests^  aud  smarting  under  the  severities  and 
indignities  which  ^n  impiense  inyadipg  host  ))fu) 
hrought  upon  them. 

There  appeared  a  striking  contrast  between  th^ 
conduct  of  the  Allies  towards  the  French  at  the 
first  and  second  occupation  of  Paris.  In  1814^ 
both  parties  seemed  sincerely  rejoiced  a$  the  rer 
newal  of  those  bonds  of  amity  which  twepty  years 
of  hostility  had  severed^  and  the  French  patio|» 
got  credit  for  a  hearty  anc)  eterni^l  abantfoppipnt 
pf  the  man,  whose  ambition  they  then  prpnounc(B4 
^o  be  the  cause  of  all  their  pfisefy.    Hence  olf} 
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animosities  appeared  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  no  terms 
were  exacted  from  France  inconsistent  with  her 
honour  and  her  independence.  But  now  the  ciuse 
was  sadly  altered.  The  leyity  with  which  the 
French  people  had  broken  their  engagements^  and 
the  tameness  with  whi<^h  they  had  agaiil  submitted 
to  th^  authority  of  the  enemy  of  peace,  pointed 
oliit  U}  the  Allied  Powers  the  necessity  of  adapting 
stronger  measures  for  securing  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  this  produced  in  the  diinds  of  the 
conquered  the  most  fearful  apprehensions  for  the 
future  settlement  of  their  country,  while  the  con- 
querors, stimulated  by  jealousy  and  resentment^ 
seemed  disposed  to  exercise  with  full  effect  the 
power  which  victory  had  given  them.  The  nation 
was  made  to  groan  under  the  burthen  of  free  quar- 
ters for  tnore  than  eight  hundred  thousand  men, 
while  hfeavy  requisitions  were  demanded  from  time 
to  time  for  their  clothing  and  subsistence.  In  this 
way  the  capitail  had,  for  t  considerable  time,  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  two  large  armies  :  and  though 
the  licentiousness  of  the  Prussians  had  been  in  some 
degree  restrained,  yet  thdy  frequently  gave  inti- 
mations of  their  recollection  of  past  injuries,  while 
in  the  provinces  ihe  allied  troops  were  accused  by 
the  French  Minister^  of  having  committed  the 
most  horrible  excesses. 

But  amongiit  the  various  hui6[ii)iati6ns  which 
France  had  now  to  sufffer,  none  inflicted  so  deep  a 
wound' as  that  which  was  most  just.     Napoleon,  in 
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the  pride  of  conqiiest^  had  despoiled  all  the  conti- 
nental cities  which  fell  into  his  power,  of  their 
richest  treasures  in  painting  and  statuary^  in  order 
to  make  Paris^  in  this  respect^  the  capital  of  the 
world.  All  his  expeditions  had  been  attended  by 
artists  of  celebrity^  who^  whi^n  any  city  fell  into  his 
power,  intimated  to  him  the  master-pieces  of  art 
which  it  contained,  ^i^her  in  public  or  private  col- 
lections. Those  were  imofediately  seized  by  open 
viol^i^pe,  o^  iinder  the  polour  of  treaties,  and 
transipitted  to  eprich  the  Central  Sfuseum  at 
Paris ;  andin  this  way,  by  feedmg  the  vanity  of  the 
citizens  he  Qoi^soled  them  for  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
perty and  t^eir  children.  T^M^  ^^^  Yenus  de 
Medici,  tlji^  Apollo  Efe^videre,  and  the  Qiost  celer 
brated  picture^  of  !)3^phael,  Miphael  Angelo,  Cor- 
regip,  &c..weriO  transported  from  Italy,  while  the 
JLow  Countries  yrere  strippj^d  of  the  master-pieces 
of  the  Flemish  school.  The  celebrated  collection 
of  pictures  at  Dresden  was  plundered  of  m/any  of 
lAs  chefs'tTcenvr^j  notwithstanding  the  submission 
of  the  Elector.  Vienna,  Beirlin,  and  Patzdam, 
shared  a  similar  fate;  and  in  it  Moscow  would 
have  partic;ipfited,  had  not  the  plunder  of  .the 
liLremlin  been  j;e-taken  before  it  passed  the  Beresina. 
The  very.ornaiuents  which  decorated  the apart^epts 
where  they  were  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  were  ac- 
quired by  the  same  unjustifiable  means ;  the  twelve 
granite  pillars  which  supported  the  Hall  of  Sculp- 
ture, having  been  brought  from  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
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While  the  bronze  folding  doors  of  tbe  Grand  Sd^ 
loon  were  the  spoils  of  a  church  at  Rome.* 

In  the  former  campaio;n,  the  Allies^  through  ii 
feeling  of  delicacy  towards  the  restored  sovereign, 
at  a  time  when  the  demand  might  have  lessened 
him  in  the  eyes  of  his  new  subjects,  abstained  from 
Exacting  the  restitution  of  those  specimens  of  art^ 
of  which  they  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived  j  but 
tiow  th^y  revived  that  th6  French  should  posses!i 
ho  memorials  of  the  power  they  had  exercised  ovei^ 
bther  states,  to  exhibit  as  emblems  of  their  past 
conquests,  and  incentives  to  further  wars.  At  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  the  Provisional  Government 
had  endeavoured  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the 
Museum  )  but  this  was  sternly  rejected  by  Blucher, 
who  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  his  master's  pro^ 
petty.  The  Commissioners  then  offered  to  make 
the  Prussian  pictures  an  exception  ;  but  the  Duke 
5f  Wellington,  as  representative  of  the  othef 
|)owerd,  declared  that  he  would  not  give  up  theii^ 
rights,  and  recommended  that  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  sovereigns, 
Blucher,  however,  removed  without  ceremony,  the 
pictures  belonging  to  Prussia  and  her  dependent 
states;  and  in  the  month  of  September,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  various  master- 
i^ieces  of  art  to  the  countries  from  which  they  ha4 

*  Paul's  L«tteT«, 
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been  franeported ;  and  to  express  his  abhorrence 
of  the  principle  by  which  the  French  had  become 
positessed  of  them,  he  even  declined  to  purchase 
Any  of  them  from  the  rightful  owners,  from  his 
anxiety  to  see'them  replaced  in  those  temples  and 
galleries,  of  which  they  had  so  long  been  the  orna- 
ments. The  work  of  restitution  now  began,  and 
of  fifteen  hundred  pictures  which  decorated  the 
walls  of  the  Louvre,  not  quite  three  hundred  were 
left — ^the  Venus,  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  the 
Corinthian  Horses  of  Venice,  the  Ganymede,  the 
Transfiguration,  the  Madonna  della  Seggio,  &c. 
&c.  were  borne  off  amid  the  clamour  and  menaces 
of  the  populace,  while  the  Bourbon  princes  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  palace,  and  the  connoiseurs 
were  melted  even  to  tears  by  anguish  and  resent* 
ment 

This  event  was  soon  followed  by  the  adjustment 
btk  Definitive  Treaty  between  France  and  the  Al- 
lied' Powers,  respecting  which  a  negociation  had 
been  carried  on  at  Paris  for  several  months,  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Allies,  and  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  on  the  part  of  France.  The  articles, 
which  were  so  framed  as  to  humble  the  pride  of 
France,  to  deprive  her  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
power  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and 
to  indemnify  the  conquerors,  in  some  degree,  for 
the  enormous  expenses  which  they  had  incurred 
]n  this  singular  campaign,  were  fixed  by  the  pro*- 
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tocol  of  the  Conference  on  the  2d  of  October^  in 
substance  as  follows : 

The  boundaries  of  France  as  they  were  in  1790, 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  were' to 
form  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  territorial 
arrano;ements,  so  that  those  districts  and  territories 
of  former  Belgium,  of  Germany  and  Savoy,  which 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1814  were  annexed  to 
Old  France,  were  now  separated  therefrom.  In 
conformity  to  this  principle,  France  ceded  to  the 
Allies  Lapdau,  Saarlouis,  Phillippeville,  and  Ma- 
rienbourg,  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  agreed  to 
destroy  the  works  of  Huningen.  Versoy  was  ceded 
to  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  and  the  principali- 
ty of  Monaco  to  his  Sardinian  Majesty ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  possession  of  Avignon,  the 
Yenaisin,  and  the  county  of  Montbelliard  were  se- 
cured to  France. 

It  was  agreed  further,  that  France  should  pay 
to  the  Allied  Powers,  by  way  of  indemnity  for  the 
expense  of  their  last  armaments,  seven  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  (about  twenty-nine  millions 
sterling);  and  that  a  military  line,  including  the 
fortresses  of  Cond6,  Valenciennes^,  JBouchain,  Cam- 
bray,  LeQuesnoy,  Maubeuge,  Landrecies^  Avesnes, 
Bocroy,  Givet,  Mezieres,  Sedan,  Montmedy^  Tjbion- 
ville,  Longwy,Buche,andthe  Tete-du-pm^  o£  ]?OTt 
Louis,  should  be  occupied  by  one  hundred  aad 
fifty  thousand  of  the  allied  troops^  at  the  expense 
of  France.    The  longest  duration  af  this  military 
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occupation  [was  fixed  at  five  years — but  if  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  after  the  Allied  Sovereigns  had 
weighed  the  situation  of  things^  and  of  mutual  in- 
terests^ as  well  as  the  advances  which  mayliave 
been  made  in  the  restoration  of  order  add  tranquil* 
lity  in  France,  they  would  concert  with  the  King 
of  France,  whether  the  above  tcfi'm  of  'five  years 
might  not  be  shortened. 

Of  the  indemnity  levied  upon  France,  the  Allies 
appropriated  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  inil- 
lions  five  hundred  thousandfVancs  to  the  purpose 
of  fortifying  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  Ne- 
therlands and  Germany.  Twelve  millions  and  a 
half  were  to  be  divided  amongst  the  statics  df 'Spain, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland — ^fifty  mil- 
lions to  be  equally  divided  between  Oreat  Britain, 
and  Prussia,  upon  whom  the  burthen  of  the  war 
had  chiefly  fallen.  Four-fifths  of  the  remaining 
four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  were  to  be  equally 
divided  between  England,  Austria,  Bussia,  and 
Prussia;  and  the  remaining  fifth  among  the  other 
States  who  had  acceded  to  the  treaty  df  the  25th 
of  March.^ 


•  Apportionmentof  the  700,000^000  francs:— 

Fi»nc«,  Storlinf. 

Portt^fing  points  most 'ezpoted  to  aggicMloD,....  13T,5(M,000,  about  5}  Millions. 

To  Spain,  Portngal,  Dennxark,  and  Switseriand,    11,600,000/ i 

To  Great  Britain, 12^,000,000,  Si 

.  To  Prussia, 125,000,000,  H 

ToAosttia, 100,00a,000, ' 4i 

To  Russia, 100,000,000,  4^ 

To  tlMB  Minor  States, 100,000,000,  4* 

700,000,000,  29^ 
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The  Duke  of'  Wellington  was  entrusted  by  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  with  the  high  office  of  General- 
issimo of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  their  Majesties 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  cbiefljr 
guided  in  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  by  motive^ 
tending  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their  subjects. 
They  disclaimed  all  intention  of  employing  their 
troops  in  any  way  that  might  compromise  or  inter? 
fere  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  royal  9u(hority 
in  France ;  they  expressed,  however,  theii:  deterr 
mination  of  supporting  his  Most  Chrbtian  Majesty 
with  their  arms  against  every  revolutionary  con- 
vulsion which  might  tend  to  overthrow  by  force, 
the  order  of  things  at  present  established,  and  to 
menace  again  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Foreseeing  the  difficulties  which  i^ight  ^rise  with 
regard  to  circumstances  that  flight  ^aU  fpr  the  iiir 
tervention  of  a  foreign  force,  they  left  it  to  the 
tried  prudence  and  discretion  of  the  Duke  of  Weir 
lington  to  decide,  when  i^nd  how  fi^r  it  might  b^ 
advisable  to  employ  the  troops  under  hi?  orders, 
always  supposing  that  he  would  previously  concert 
his  measures  with  the  King  of  France,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  give  information  to  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns of  the  motives  which  should  have  iuduced 
him  to  come  to  such  a  determination. 

On  the  17th  of  October9  Louis  communicated  to 
the  new  legislature,  the  severe  but  necessary  con- 
ditions to  which  the  nation  had  been  forced  to 
submit,  in  the  following  speech  : — *^  Gentlemen, 
ivben  last  I  assembled  th^  two  Chambers  for  t\m 
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first  time^  I  congratulated  myself  upon  haTing,  by 
an  honourable  treaty^  restored  peace  to  France. 
She  began  to  taste  the  fruit  of  it ;  all  the  sources 
of  public  prosperity  were  re-openirig,  when  a  cri- 
minal enterprise,  seconded  by  the  most  incon- 
ceivable defection,  arrested  their  course.  The 
€vi|s  which  this  ephemeral  usurpation  caused  our 
country  deeply  afflicted  me ;  yet,  I  ought  to  de. 
elare  here,  that  had  it  been  possible  to  affect  none 
but  myself,  I  should  have  blessed  Providence, 
The  marks  of  affection  which  my  people  have 
given  me  in  the  most  critical  moments,  have  con- 
soled me  in  my  personal  sufferings;  but  those  of 
my  subjects,  of  my  children,  weigh  upon  my 
heart,  and  in  order  to  put  a  period  to  this  state  of 
affairs,  more  burthensome  than  even  the  war  itself, 
I  have  concluded  with  the  powers,  which,  after 
having  destroyed  the  usurper,  still  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  our  territory,  a  convention  which  regu- 
lates our  present  and  future  relations  with  them. 
You  well  know,  gentlctaen,  and  all  France  well 
know,  the  profound  grief  I  must  have  felt;  but 
the  very  safety  of  my  kingdom  rendered  the  great 
determination  necessary,  and  when  I  took  it  I  felt 
the  duties  it  imposed  upon  me :  I  have  ordered 
that  there  should  this  year  be  paid,  from  the  trea* 
sury  of  my  Civil  List,  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state,  a  considerable  portion  of  my  revenue.  My 
family  were  no  sooner  informed  of  my  resolution 
than  they  offered  me  a  proportionate  gift,  I  shall 
VOL.   XI.  4  m  chap,  xlviii, 
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always  be  ready  to  share  sacrifices  which  imperi- 
ous circomstances  impose* upon  my  people.  All 
the  statements  shall  be  submitted  to  you,  and  you 
will  know  the  importance  of  the  economy  which  I 
ha?e  commanded  in  the  departments  of  my  Minis- 
ters, and  in  all  parts  of  the  Government ;  happy 
if  these  measures  shall  suffice  for  the  burthens  of 
the  state.  In  all  events,  I  rely  upon  the  devoted- 
ness  of  the  nation,  and  the  zeal  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers/' 
The  Army  of  Occupation*  now  repaired  to  its  a|lot- 

*  The  British  portioD  of  the  Anny  of  Occupation  consisted  of 
the  following  regiments  :  ' 

Cavalry^  under  Lieut-General  Lord  Combermere — 1st  Biigade^ 
Xiord  Edward  Somerset ;  1st  and  2d  Dragoon  Guards,  3d  Dra- 
MOlis. — 2i  Brigade,  Major  General  Sir  R.  H.  Vivian ;  Ifji  and 
TiSth  Hussars,  12th  Light  Dragoons*— 3d  Brigade,  Major-General 
Sir  Colquhoun  Grant ;  llth  and  13th  Light  Dragoons,  I5th  Hus- 
sars. 

Infantry,  under  Lieutenant* General  Lord  Hill — 1st  Brigade, 
Major*General  Sir  P.  Maitiand ;  Ist  Guards,  (3d  batalion ;) 
Coldstream  Guards,  (2d  batt.) — 2d  Brigti^e,  Major-General  iSir 
M.  jgpwer,  Ist  Royals,  (3d  bai)  57tb,  95£h,  2d  batt.— ^d  Brigade. 
Major-General  Sir  R.  O'Callaghan;  8d,  39th,  and  9Ist— 4th 
Brigade,  Major-General  Sir  D.  Paek ;  4th,  ^2d,  and  79th.-~^th 
Brigade,  Major-General  Sir  T.  Brisbane ;  5th,  9th,  and 21st— 6th 
brigade.  Sir  T.  Bradford;  6th,  29th,  and  71st— 7th  Brigade,  Ma- 
jor-General Sir  J.  Kempt;  7th,  23d,  and  43d.— 8th  Brigade,  Ma- 
jor-General  Sir  J.  Lambert  27th,  (1st  batt.)  40th,  and  95th,  (1st 
batt)— 9th  Brigade,  Major-General  Sir  J.Keane;  Slst  and  SSth 
regiments. 

The  following  regiments  who  had  assisted  at  the  reduction  of 
Paris  returned  tc  Englaod  about  the  close  of  the  year : 

Cavalry,  1st  and  2d  Life  Guards,  Rojal  Horse  Guards,  2d 
and  6th  Dragoons,  16th  and  23d  Light  Dragoons. 
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ted  stations,  while  the  remainder  of  the  allied  troops 
slowly  retired  from  the  soil  of  Fraitce;  and  the  vic- 
torious Sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
returned  in  triumph  to  their  respective  capiials.^ 

Infantry— 1st  Foot  Guards,  (2d  bat.)  ad  Foot  Guards,  (2d  bat.) 
1st  Royals,  (4th  batt.)  12tb,  (2d)  14tb,  (3d,)  16tb,  27th,  (3d) 
28ih,  30th,  («d)  32d,  33d,  35th,  (2d)  36th,  38th,  4l8t,  42d,  44th, 
(?d)  5l8i,  54th,  58th,  59th,  (2d)  62d,  (2d)  64th,  69th,  (2d)  73d, 
(2d)  8Ist,  (2d)  82d,  90th,  92d,  and  95th,  (3d  batt) 

*  Before  the  Allied  Soyereigns  quitted  Paris,  they  signed  with 
their  own  hands-  the  &mous  League,  usually  termed  the  Holy 
Alliance.  However  it  may  be  ridiculed  by  some,  we  are  of  opinion 
thai  if  the  prbciples  upon  which  it  is  founded  shall  continue  to 
guide  the  conduct  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  successors,  this  cele- 
brated League  is  well  calculated  to  secure  the  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty of  Europe  for  a  long  period.  The  Convention  was  drawn  up  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

III  ih€  name  of  the  Most  Half  and  IndivUibU  THnitg.  Their  Majesties 
the  Emperors  of  Ruaia  ftod  Austria,  and  the  King  of  "Pnisaia,  have  agreed  to  the 
fbUowmgvtteies : 

Article  I. — Conformably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  command  all  men  to  consider  each  other  as  brethren,  the 
three  contracting  monarchs  will  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of 
a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity ;  and  considering  each  other  as 
fellow  countrymen,  they  will,  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  places, 
lend  each  other  aid  and  assistance ;  and  regarding  themselves  to- 
wards their  subjects  and  armies  as  fathers  of  families,  they  will  lead 
them  in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternity  with  which  they  are  animated, 
to  protect  religion,  peace,  and  justice. 

Article  II. — In  consequence,  the  sole  principle  in  force,  whether 
between  the  said  governments,  or  between  their  subjects,  shall  be, 
that  of  doing  each  other  reciprocal  service,  and  of  testifying,  by 
unalterable  good  will,  the  mutual  affection  with  which  they  ought 
to  be  animated,  to  consider  themselves  all  as  members  of  one  and 
the  same  Christian  nation ;  the  three  Allied  Princes  looking  on 
themselves  as  merely  delegated  by  Providence  to  govern  three 
branches  of  one  family,  namely,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  thus 
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Surrounded  by  these  appalling  circumstances, 
Louis  XVIII.  had  to  attempt  the  re-establishment 
of  his  throne  over  a  people  split  into  factions  by 
bitter  animosities  of  long  duration,  and  united  only 
in  a  common  feeling  of  shame  and  sorrow  for  the 
degradation  of  their  country.  One  of  the  first 
measures  of  the  new  legislature  was  to  extinguish 
the  remains  of  agitation  and  disorder  by  the 
promulgation  of  a  general  amnesty,  from  which^ 
however,  were  excepted  those  regicides,  who  had 
promoted  the  late  usurpation,  and  who  were  ba- 
nished for  ever  from  Prance,  together  with  crimi- 
nals of  that  class  to  which  Marshal  Ney  belonged. 
To  detail  the  subsequent  events  of  the  reign  of 

Confessing  that  the  Christian  nation,  of  which  they  and  their  peo- 
ple form  a  part,  has  in  reality  no  other  sovereign  than  Him  to 
whom  alone  power  really  belongs,  because  in  Him  alone  are 
found  all  the  treasures  of  love,  science,  and  infinite  wisdom;  that 
is  to  say,  God,  our  Divine  Saviour,  the  Word  of  the  Most  High, 
the  Word  of  Life.  Their  Majesties  consequently  iQ^ommend 
to  their  people,  with  the  most  tender  solicitude,  as  the  sole  means 
of  onjojing  that  peace  which  arises  from  a  good  conscience,  and 
which  alone  is  durable,  to  strengthen  themselves  every  day  more 
and  more  in  the  principles  and  exercise  of  the  duties  which  the 
Divine  Saviour  has  taught  to  mankind, 

Article  IH. — ^All  the  powers  who  shall  choose  solemnly  to 
avow  the  assured  principles  which  have  dictated  the  present  Act, 
and  shall  acknowledge  how  important  it  is  for  the  happiness  Of  na- 
tions, too  long  agitated,  that  those  truths  should  henceforth  exer- 
cise over  the  destinies  of  mankind  all  the  influence  which  belongs 
to  them,  will  be  received  with  equal  ardor  and  aflTection  into  this 
Holy  Alliance. 

Donjp  al  Paris  on  the  26/A  of 
September,  1815. 
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Louis  X  VIIL  must  be  the  work  of  a  future  histori- 
an, but  we  may  be  allowed  to  say^  that  the  good  order 
and  trauquillity  which  have  prevailed  in  France, 
during  a  period  of  ten  years,  afford  the  most  solid 
prbofs  that  the  government  of  the  restored  mo- 
narch must  have  been  guided  by  a  vigour  and  dis- 
bretion,  fully  adequate  to  the  perilous  enterprise 
which  it  had  to  encounter. 

While  the  Allies  bad  thus  succeeded  in  weak- 
ening the  power  and  checking  the  ambition  of 
France,  by  stripping  her  of  all  her  conquests,  the 
conclusion  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  at 
Vienna  had  effected  some  important  changes  in  the 
relative  situation  of  the  other  continental  powers, 
the  adoption  of  whjcb  was  considered  necessary  for 
giving  to  the  different  states  of  Europe  a  just  equi^ 
librium  and  a  proper  share  of  political  power. 
Austria  obtained  possession  of  all  her  ancient  Ita- 
lian dominions  with  the  addition  of  Venice  and 
Tuscany.  Genoa  was  added  to  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  Switzerland  was  gratified  by 
the  annexation  of  the  Vallais,  Geneva,  and  the 
principality  of  Neufchatel^  while  by  a  new  federal 
compact  an  equality  of  rights  was  granted  to  every 
component  part  of  the  union.  The  Dukedom  of 
Warsaw  with  the  greater  part  of  Poland  was  irre- 
vocably assigned  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia^  who 
declared  himself  King  of  that  country.  Extensive 
cessions  of  territory  were  granted  to  ike  King  of 
Prussia  by  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  which 
have  placed  that  kingdom  in  the  first  rank  amongst 
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people.  In  this  Grand  Confederation^  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  was  included  for  Luxemburg, 
and  the  King  of  Denmark  for  Holstein. 

The  singularly  interesting    and    ei^traordinary 
transactions  of^  perhaps,  the  most  eventful  quarter  -^ 

of  a  century  which  the  political  world  has  ever  wit-  v* 

nesssed,  have  now  passed  in  rapid  review  before  us.  \ 

We  have  seen  the  rise^  th^  progress,  an<)  i^e  trusty 
the  termination  of  a  Revolution,  which,  during  its  .. 
frenzy,  threatened  to  subvert  the  most  sacred  in- 
stitutions of  civilized  life,  and  after  its  freni^y  had 
subsided^  invested  that  extraordinary  individual, 
who  has  since  filled  the  world  with  his  name,  with 
the  powers  of  a  perpetual  dictatorship,  which  he 
wielded  for  twelveyears  with  a  degree  of  energy  and 
success,  that  threatened  the  complete  subjugation 
6f  Europe  to  the  yoke  of  France.  To  indulge  in 
lengthened  reflections  on  this  monientous  subject 
would  fill  volumes ;  but  a  few  brief  concluding  re- 
marks on  its  peculiar  characteristics  may  not  be  un- 
necessary. A  long  continued  system  of  despotism, 
though  mitigated  by  the  virtues  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  called  for  changes  in  France — but  the 
physicians  who  undertpok  to  restore  the  body  po- 
litic to  health  and  vigour,  were,  unhappily,  char- 
latans, whose  violent  remedies,  after  expelling  the 
disease,  rendered  the  patient  a  maniac.  Confound- 
ing Christianity  with  the  errors  which  man  had  ap- 
pended to  it,  and  royalty  with  the  abuses  which 
had  been  too  long  connected  with  it  in  that 
country,  the  legislators  of  France  resolved  to  ven- 
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Italian  provinces.    The  laurels  which  he  reaped 
in  Egypt  added  to  his  popularity,  while  the  imbe- 
cile tyranny  which'  the  Directory  exercised  over 
the  still  agitated  population  of  France,  opened  an 
easy  path  to  the  young  aspirant  for  the  attainment 
of  sovereign  power ;  and,  aided  by  the  sagacity  of 
his  ministers,  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  he  caused 
foreign  hostilities  to  cease,  and  hushed  the  mur- 
murs of  domestic  faction.  Bonaparte  at  this  time 
might  have  acted  a  part,  which  would  have  secured 
for  him  the  character  of  the  benefactor  rather 
than  that  of  the  scourge  of  mankind:     but  seized 
by  the  demon  of  an  illimitable  ambition,  he  first 
sought  to  make  himself  the  head  of  a  new  dynasty 
in  France  ;  then  to  fill  ti^e  surrounding  thrones 
with  his  family  or  his  vassals;  and  at  length,  inflat- 
ed by  success,  he  deemed  himself  invincible,  and 
grasped  at  universal    empire.       B^t    the  Great 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  laughs  to  scorn  the 
schemes  of  human  policy,  and  the  efforts  of  human 
power,  checked  his  mad  career,  by  instruments 
concealed  from  human  foresight. — The 'arms  of 
Britain,  whom,  as  a  military  nation,  he  affected  to 
despise,  first  proved  to  the  world  that  Napoleon 
was  not  invincible — the  snows  of  Russia  wasted 
the  flower  of  that  army,  with   which   he  had  al- 
ready dissipated   two  formidable  coalitions — and 
the  nations  of  Europe  roused,  by  his  reverses,  to  a 
sense  of  their  degradation,  made  a  simultaneous 
and  successful  movement  to  hurl  him  from  the 
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power  which  he  had  so  flagitiously  abused.  The 
political  life  of  Honaparte  embraced  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years;  of  which  the  first  seven  were 
spent  in  acquiring  that  popularity,  which  raised 
him  to  the  sovereignty  of  France — during  the 
next  seven,  he  progressed  to  the  zenith  of  his  pow- 
er, which  may  be  fixed  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit;  and 
his  decline  which  commenced  at  the  invasion  of 
Spain  in  1808,  terminated  in  his  final  overthrow  in 
1815. 

But  while  thus  sketching  the  outline  of  Napole- 
on's public  life,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
holding  up  to  view  a  character  so  wholly  depraved 
as  to  be  blended  with  no  redeeming  virtue.  We 
have  hitherto  only  regarded  him  as  the  slave  of  a 
passion  whose  indulgence  has  entailed  misery  on 
millions,  and  degraded  the  nation,  whose  exalta- 
tion he  professed  to  be  his  darling  object.  The 
full  development  of  his  character  will  more  pro- 
perly belong  to  other  times,  when  the  motives  of 
his  actions  shall  be  more  clearly  known,  and  their 
remote  consequences  determined  by  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. It  would  be  folly  to  deny  his  extraordi- 
nary talents  both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman — 
his  repeated  triumphs  oyer  all  the  great  military 
powers  of  the  continent  prove  the  former — while 
his  successful  measures  of  diplomacy,  his  admira^ 
ble  code  of  laws,  with  the  exception  of  those* which 
were  necessary  to  the  support  of  his  tyrfinny,  and 
his  plans  for  the  internal  improvement  of  France^ 
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establish  the  latter.  But  he  wanted  that  integrity 
which  alone  could  give  confidence  to  foreign  na- 
tions^ and  neither  his  word  nor  his  treaty  could  be 
relied  on  when  set  in  competition  with  his  ambi- 
tious designs.  One  bright  feature,  however,  shone 
in  the  character  of  Napoleon,  namely,  the  complete 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  he  gave  to  persons  of 
all  religious  denominations  throiighout  his  domi- 
nions— a  salutary  measure  which  has  not  ceased 
with  his  power,  while  the  example  has  been  happily 
followed  by  many  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

The  history  of  Great  Britain  during  this  mo- 
mentous period,  furnishes  subjects  of  reflection, 
scarcely  less  striking  and  instructive  than  that  of 
her  great  rival*  Awakened  by  the  warning  voice 
of  Burke,  the  mighty  energies  of  William  Pitt 
were  called  into  exercise  for  the  preservation  of 
her  liberties  and  her  institutions.  Heaven  smiled 
on  the  eShri,  aini  the  bright  example  of  her  sove- 
reign, wifli  the  loyal  heroism  of  her  people,  caused 
every  attempt  for  their  subversion  to  recoil  on  its 
prc^ectom  with  disgrace.  Can  we  look  back  to  the 
year  1797,  without  feelings  of  mingled  terror,  gra- 
titude, and  admiration  ?  England  was  on  the  verge 
of  JiationaJ  bankrvptcy — her  sailors  in  a  state  of 
mtetiny — the  popnlatkm  of  the  sister  island  ready 
to  rush  into  open  rebellion — while  the  fleets  of 
France,  Spain^  and  Holland  wece  on  the  point  of 
forming  a  junction,  to  bring  destruction  to  our 
shores.     The  naval  victory  ofl^  €ape  St.  Vincent, 
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achieved  by  the  united  skill  and  bravery  of  Jervis 
and  Nelson,  and  that  of  Camperdown,  gained  by 
Admiral  Duncan,  allay  our  fears,  and  confidence 
is  again  restored.  In  the  following  year,  while  a 
sanguinary  civil  war  is  raging  in  Ireland,  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Indian  Empire  is  menaced  by  the 
expedition  to  Egypt.  Nelson  again  appearA  as  the 
assertor  of  his  country's  rights,  and  destroys  the 
hostile  squadron ;  while  the  energetic  wisdom  of 
Marquis  Wellesley  causes  this  attempt  to  sub- 
vert the  power  of  Britain  in  the  East,  to  terminate 
in  its  consolidation.  In  1801,  the  famous  Northern 
Confederacy  threatens  to  dispute  with  England, 
the  sceptre  of  the  ocean — Nelson  dissipates  the 
illusion  with  a  blow,  and  the  re-conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  British  army  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
in  the  same  year,  points  out  to  the  proud  ruler  of 
France  the  necessity  of  peace  with  England. 

In  the  war  which  succeeded  the  short  and  fever- 
ish Peace  of  Amiens,  Great  Britain  and  France  ap- 
peared as  the  two  grand  belligerents,  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  occasionally  acting  from  policy 
or  necessity,  as  auxiliaries  to  either  party.  A  for- 
midable continental  confederacy  concerted  in  1805 
was  speedily  dissolved  by  the  powerful  genius  of 
Napoleon,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the 
gallant  Nelson  crushed  the  last  remnant  of  the 
naval  power  of  France  and  Spain;  but  like  Samp- 
son's,  his  life  became  a  sacrifice  to  the  heroic  effort. 
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Not  three  months  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the 
naval  hero  of  Britain  and  that  of  her  great  pre- 
mier,  who,  for  twenty-two  years  had  safely  ma- 
naged the  vessel  of  the  state.— William  Pitt  expir- 
ed,  lamenting  his  country ;  but  he  left  his  mantle 
and  his  spirit  to  some  of  his  colleagues,  who  in  af- 
ter years  steered  the  bark  with  triumph  and  suc- 
cess.   The  succeeding  administration  in  which  Mr. 
Fox  filled  a  prominent  situation,  did  much  for 
Britain,  by  abolishing  the  African  Slave  Trade. 
If  national  crimes  call  down  national  punishments, 
surely  Britain  had  reason   to  dread  the  Divine 
vengeance,   while  this  horrible  traffic  was  permit- 
ted. It  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  from  the  period  of 
the  abolition,  singular  prosperity  attended  all  the 
efforts  of  this  countrjr.     In  1808  our  great  military 
hero  drove  the  French,  under  Marshal  Junot,  out 
of  Portugal.     In  1809,  he  expelled  Marshal  Soult 
from  the  same  country  ;  and  from  thence  he  com- 
menced that  splendid  career  of  triumph,  which 
terminated  in  planting  the  British  standard  on  the 
hitherto  untouched  soil  of  France.     His  glorious 
example  first  arrayed  embattled  Europe  against 
the  tyrant  of  the  Continent ;  and  his  consummate 
skill  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops  gave  the  death 
blow  to  his  power.     Indeed  the  energy  displayed 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war, 
when  her  army  and  navy  were  successfully  engag- 
ed at  the  same  time  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
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must  be  matter  of    astontshment   to   all  future 
ages.* 

The  French  Bevolution,  with  its  sanguinary  ac* 
companiments,  has  passed  by,  like  the  hurricane, 
bearing  desolation  on  its  wings ;  but  it  has  left  the 
political  atmosphere  purified  and  refreshed.  The 
gorgeous  panorama  of  military  pomp,  and  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  kings  and  nations,  has  faded  from 
our  vision,  and  we  have  uow  only  to  contemplate 
its  probable  effects  on  the  future  destinies  of  man- 

*  The  power  and  resources  of  Great  Britain  may  be  more  fully 
estimated  by  tbe  following  statements  : — 

8.  of  Line.  60  gi.  frigs,    up*,     bt.     br.    c«t,MW.         ToUI. 
British  Na?y  in  Commis- 
sion and  Oidinoiy.  264 86—264—1 T7-  14—173—46—64 1,0IT 


Maimed  bj              Seamei        ..  147,^8 

Mminef  88,668 
Land  FoRCBi  in  1818. 

Britiflh  Regular  Army 801,008 

MiUtia  of  Great  Biitain            ..        ..  100,440 

Volunteers  Do.    Do.               ..        ..  88,000 

Militia  and  Teomeniy  of  Ireland          .•  80,000 

MiUtiaandFendblesintheColoBiet    ..  85»000 

Foreign  Corps  in  tbe  British  Serrioe    .  .  80,741 

British  Forces  in  India  ..        .«        ••  fOA^lt 

NatiTe  Indian  Army       140,000 

Total  of  Forces  Iqr  Sea  and  Land    1,068,080 

The  total  expenditaie  of  Gi^t  Britain,  from  the  eoHimencemont 
of  tbe  Revolutionary  War  In  1793,  to  the  Mol  of  Janaaij  1B16, 
amounted  to  £1,562,638,172.  Of  tbb  enormous  sum  four  bandied 
and  fifty  millions  were  disbursed  daring  the  last  four  yeais  of  tbe 
war ! — the  subsidies  and  loans  to  Foreign  Powers  amounted  to 
sixty-eight  millions  ;  and  tho  unredeemed  debt  of  Gtoai  BittuA 
on  the  6tb  of  January  1816,  was  £634,177^953.  Otf  Jkbis  sina, 
only  eighteen  millions  wore  due  to  foreigners. 
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kind.  Millions  of  human  beings  were  the  victims 
of  its  fury ;  but  we  trust  that  hundreds  of  millions 
yet  unborn^  will  have  to  rejoice  at  its  occurrence. 
It  may  be  asked,  what  has  it  done  for  the  worlds  for 
Europe^  for  France  or  England,  the  two  principal 
champions  in  the  confiict,  which  can  compensate  for 

Mr.  ColqahoQD  has  giveo  the  following  esiimato  of  landed  and 
other  property,  public  and  private,  throaghoat  the  British  domini- 
ons at  the  close  of  the  war  : — 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland              . .  £2,736^640,000 

— •NineDependendefinEasope         ..  SS,  161,380 

—  Seten  Setttemenii  in  N.  America  . .  46,^75,360 

—  Fonvtoen  Colonies  In  the  West  Indies  J00,0I4,864 

—  Four  Setttomenti  in  Africa  4,770,M0 

—  Fife  Setttemenii  and  Cdoniei  in  Asia  38,721,090  ' 


£  2,048,889,144 
FqUIc  and  Private  properly  in  tbetar-l 
ritories  under  tlie  control  of  the  EastV      1/172,427,751 
India  Company  ) 

Total  Estimate  of  Property  in  the  Britiih  Empire  M  4,021,310,895 


Estimate  of  the  Annual  Income  arising  in  Great  Britain    and 
Ireland,  at  the  same  period. 

From  Agikoltore  £  216>817,624 

Manoftctnres  114,280,000 

•—«  Inland  Trade  31,500^000 

mnesandlfinefali  0,000,000 

Foreign  Oomneroe  and  flbipping     46,873,748 

Coasting  Tiade  and  FIsberies  4, 100,000 


Fteeign  iBQpnM    ..  5,000,000 

Total  Income    i^  480,521,372 

Of  the  numerous  conquests  made  hy  the  arms  of  Great  Britain, 
she  retains  Malta,  the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Isle  of  France,  Ceylon,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  Dome- 
rara;  besides  a  vast  accession  of  territory  m  the  East  Indies. 
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the  crimes  and  the  miseries  which  it  has  produced? 
We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  extent  of  those  crimes 
and  miseries  which  for  more  than  twenty  years^ 
rendered  Europe  a  field  of  blood  :  the  wrath  of 
man  against  his  fellow  had  been  let  loose  in  an  un- 
usual way ;  but  the  fierceness  of  that  wrath  has 
been  restrained,  and  that  all- wise  Being  who  is 
ever  out  of  evil  educing  good,  will  no  doubt  even- 
tually cause  the  transactions  of  this  memorable 
epoch  to  turn  to  his  praise,  and  to  the  permanent 
benefit  of  his  creatures.  The  French  Bevolution 
reads  a  lesson  both  for  princes  and  subjects,  which 
we  trust,  will  never  be  forgotten.  To  the  former^ 
it  points  out  the  folly  of  attempting,  in  an  age  of 
light,  to  govern  men  by  those  despotic  systems 
which  had  their  origin  in  a  period  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism — and  to  the  latter,  the  horrible  conse- 


Europeans. 

EngUnd   (including  Ar-  J  ,q  ^.^  ^^ 

my  and  Navy.)  ^10,-10,068 

Walef  611,788 

Scotland        ..  1,805,688 

Inland         ..        ..  4,500,000 

Brit  Dependenciei  in  Europe   180,300 

' in  N.  America  486,146 

: in  West  Indies  64,994 

in  Africa  20,678 

in  Ada  61,059 

East  India  Company's  possess.  25,246 


f  the  British 

Empire  in  1815. 

Free  Hen 

of  Colour, 

Negroes. 

TotaL 
10,910,068 

611,788 

1,805,688 

4,500,000 

180,800 

486,146 

33,011 

634,096 

732,171 

108,299 

128,077 

1,807,496 

140,450 

2,009,006 

40,033,162 

40,058,406 

17,965,967       41,982,038 


774,546      60,722,551 


If  tbe  Population  of  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  have  increased  In  the  s 
ratio  asthat  of  Ireland,  since  1815, 10,000,000  may  be  added  to  tbe  abofe  estimate. 
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qoenees  of  tliAt  lideotioiisness^  which  mufit  be  the 
certflhi  ramlt  of  all  attempte  to  correct  abuteer  by 
violent  ofteiinis.  Those  states  whose  flourishing 
towns  and  fertile  fields  have,  been  devastated  by 
the  scourge  of  war^  may  -team  the  danger  of  draw-* 
ing  the  hostile  sword^  except  in  defence  of  their 
most  impoi^tant  interests.  France^  especially^  should 
be  taught  the  folly  of  that  restless  ambition^  which 
for  ages  had  procured  for  her^  the  character  of  the 
comtnon  disturbef  of  Europe.  Ber  Sovereign  and 
her  people  should  learn  wisdom  by  what  they 
have  suffered ;  and  consider  themselves  the  gain^- 
ers  by  exchanging  the  empty  titles  of  the  Orand 
Sfanarquey  and  the  Oreat  Nation^  for  those  of  a 
patriot  kihgy  and  a  well-governed  country.  The 
Sovereign  will  feel  his  throne  secure^  while  he  re- 
spects a  Charter  founded  on  the  basis  of  a  well  or- 
dered liberty,  which  protects  alike,  the  persons^ 
Ike  property,  and  the  religion  of  all  classes  of  his 
sutjects.  The  people,  delivered  from  Lettren  de 
Caehet,  Bastileil^  and  the  long  train  of  feudal 
oppressions^  by  which  they  were  so  long  enslaved 
to  their  proud  lords^  can  now  hold  up  their  heads 
with  the  port  of  freemen  ;  light  and  information 
are  rapidly  diffusing  amongst  them ;  and  if  they  in* 
dustvioiisly  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace^  and  assidu- 
ously guard  those  liberal  institutions^  by  which 
they  are  protected,  time  will  remedy  the  defects 
which  atill  remain,  and  the  French  will  yet  be- 
come a  great,  a  prosperous,  and  a  happy  people. 
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Britain  bore  the  brunt  of  this  extraordinary  con- 
flict, under  every  varied  change  of  circumstances, 
v^ith  aflrmness  and  vigour  which  must  inspire  confi- 
dence into  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  her  institutions^ 
and  berinterests.  Neverdid  thestability of  thatCon- 
titution,  which  has  been  so  long  her  glory,  and  is 
now  become  a  model  for  other  nations,  endure  such 
a  test,  assailed  as  it  was  at  once,  by  foreign  hostility, 
intestine  discord,  and  national  distress  :  but  she 
rode  triumphant  through  the  storm,  blessing  every 
land  which  her  arms  had  visited.      All  the  efforts 
which  the  demon  of  darkness  had  exercised  to  dif- 
fuse infidelity,  and  disorganize  society,  met  with  a 
counteracting  principle  in  Britain;  hence  sprang  up 
amongst  us,  numerous  institutions  for  the  diffusion 
of  religious  and  useful  knowledge,  and  for  cherish* 
ing  the  principles  of  virtue  and  loyalty — institu- 
tions which  are  now  rapidly  spreading  their  salu- 
tary influences  to  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe — for  her  empire  is  now  so  extensive,  that  on 
her  dominions  the  sun  never  sets:  before  his  even- 
ing rays  leave  the  spires  of  Quebec^  his  morning 
beams  have  shone  three  hours  oti  Port  Jackson ; 
and   while  sinking  in  the  waters    of  Lake  Su- 
perior,  his   eye  opens    upon  the  mouth   of  the 
Ganges.     Britain  has  conquered  not  to  oppress^ 
but  to  benefit  those  who  have  become  the  subjects 
of  her  sway ;  and  where  her  authority  is  not  ac- 
knowledged^ her  character  opens  the  door  to  the 
extension  of  tho^e  principles,  which  have  rendered 
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her  a  great  and  a  happy  nation  ;  and  which,  when 
generally  acted  upon,  will  confer  the  same  bles- 
sings on  the  world.  The  Wars  of  the  French  Re- 
volution have  indeed  burthened  England  with  a 
load  of  debt,  which  wise  management  and  a  long 
peace  can  alone  enable  her  to  shake  off,-^and  she 
will  still  have  her  shocks  and  her  alarms  aris- 
ing from  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  popular  dis- 
content: but  the  pre-eminent  station  to  which 
she  has  been  raised,  by  the  result  of  the  conflict, 
affords  pleasing  anticipations  of  the  preservation 
of  tranquillity  ;  and  while  she  exercises  her  power 
with  moderation,  and  employs  her  wealth  to  bless 
mankind,  we  would  pray  that  the  pre-eminence  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  perpetual. 


FINIS. 
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COURSE  OF  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

<y  the  Regiments  of  the  British  Armyy  during  the  Wars  of  the 
French  Revolution^  from  the  year  17P3  to  1815. 


CAVALRY. 


1ft  Drag.  Guards, 

(KiDg'i) 


Sd  Drag.  Guards, 

(Queen's) 

3d  Drag.  Guards, 

(P.  of  Wales's) 

4th  Drag,  guards, 

(Royal  Irish) 


1st  and  ^  Ufe        Peninsula,  1814 

Guards.               Waterloo,  1815 

Rq3r.  Horw  Guards,  Vetberlands,  1 794 

(Oxford  Blues)     Peninsula,  1814 

Waterloo,  1815 

Netherlands,  1793 

Peninsula,  1814 

Waterloo,  1815 

Pails,  

NetberUnds,  1793 

Paris,  1815 

Netherlands,  1793 
Peninsula. 

Netherlands,  1794 

Ireland,  1798 
Peninsula. 

£th  Drag.  Guards,  Netherlands,  1793 

(P.  Ch.  of  Wales's)  Ireland,  1798 

Peninsula. 

6th  Drag.  Guards,    Netherlands,  1793 

(Carabineers)       Ireland,  1798 
Buenos  Ayref,  1807 


7tb  Drag.  Gunrdn,   Ireland, 

(Princess  Royal's) 

J  St  Dragoons,  Netherlands, 

(Royals)  Peninsula. 

Waterloo, 
Paris, 

f  d  Dragoons,  Netherlands, 

(Scotch  Greys)        Waterloo, 
Paris, 

8d  Light  Dragoons,  Walcberen, 
(King's  Own)      Peninsula. 


4th  Dragoons, 
6th  Diagcons, 
(late  Royal  Irish) 
6th  Dragoons, 
(BnnlskUlen) 


7ih  Husnurs, 
(Qoeen's  Own) 


VOL.  XI. 


Paris, 

Peninsula. 
Iraland, 

Netherlands, 

Peninsula. 

Waterloo, 

Paris, 

Netherlands, 

Holland, 

Coranna, 


1798 

1793 

1815 

1793 
1815 

1809 

1815 

1798 

1793 

1815 


Peninsula. 

Waterloo,  >  1815 

Paris,  

8th  Hussars,        Netherlandi,  1794 

(King's  Roy.  Irish)  Egypt,  1801 

India. 

9th  Lanceni,            Ireland,  1798 

Buenos  Ayres,  180T 

Walcheran,  1809 
Peninsula. 

N.  America,  1814 

]0ihR<yy.  Hussara,  Coranna,  1800 
(P.  ofW.'sOwn)    Peninsula. 

Waterioo,  1815 

Paris,  

1  Mh  Lt.  Dragoons,  Neihetlands,  1798 

HoUand,  1799 
Peninsnhi. 

Waterloo,  1815 

Paris,  

12th  Lancers,       Rome,  1790 

(P.  of  W.»s  Royal)  Egypt,  1801 

Walcberen,  1809 

Peninsula. 

Waterloo,  1815 

Paris,  

1 3(h  Lt.  Dragoons,  West  Indies,  1 796 
Peninsula. 

Waterloo,  1815 

Paris,  —^ 

I4(b  Lt.  Dragoons,  Netherlands,  1794 

(Duch.of  T.'sOwn)  West  Indies,  1796 
Peninsula. 


1793 
1799 


151b  Hussars, 
(King's) 


16th  Laooers, 

(Queen's) 


N.  America, 

Netherlands, 

Holland, 

Coranna, 

Peninsula. 

Waterioo> 

Paris, 

Netherlandi, 

Peninsula. 

Waterloo, 

Paris, 


J814 
1798 
1799 
1800 

1815 

1798 

1815 


5  O* 
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ITtfaUooen,          West  Indies,  J196 

Montevideo,  1807 

Buenoi  Ayres,. 

India. 

18tb  HntiBiB  (late)  West  ItsAH,  1700 

HoUand,  1709 

Coiumuiy  1800 
,  Peninsula. 

Watedoo,  l^ia 

Paris,  

lOlbLanoeit  (late)  India. 

N.  America,  1814 

20thLt.Dng.(]ata)  West  Indies,  1793 

Egypt,  1807 
Sicily. 

Portugal,  1808 

Ion.  Islands,  1800 
Catalonia. 

Slst         ■     (late)  West  Indies,  1706 

Montevideo,  l«fOT 


88d  Lt  Dng.  (late)  Irelaiid, 
India. 

2dd (late)  Ireland, 

Bi^ypl, 

reninsula. 

Watedoo, 


24th- 


ITM 

1798 
1801 

1815 

IT98 


25th- 


26th- 


27th- 

28(h. 
29th^ 


-(late)  Ireland, 

India, 
-(late)  C.Good  Hope,  1796 

India, 
-(late)  West  Indies,    1796 

India. 
-(late)C.  Good  Hope,  IT96 

India. 
-(late)Jndla.      ^ 
*(1ate)India.       ^ 


INFANTRlr. 


1st  Foot  (Rlnyaas) 
4  BattaliOBs. 


Roy«l  Foot  Onordt,  Netherlands, 
7  Battalions.      Ostend, 
Ireland, 
Holland, 
Egypt, 
Coninna, 
Walcberen, 
Peninsula. 
Waterloo, 
Paris, 

West  Indies, 
Toulon, 
Corsica, 
Ireland, 
Holland, 

Egypt, 

West  Indies, 

Coninna, 

Walcberen, 

Peninsula. 

Netberiands, 

N.  America, 

Waterloo^ 

Pari^ 

India. 

West  Indies, 

Ireland. 

HoUand, 

Portqgal, 
Comnna, , 
Walcheren, 
Peninsula. 
8d  (B.  Kent,  or  (Nd  Netherlands, 
Baft)  West  Indies, 

2Battdi0Ds.      

Madeira, 
Corunna, 


2d  (QoeeB's) 


179S 
1798 

1799 
1801 
1809 


1815 

1793 

1794 
1798 
1799 
1801 
1803 
1809 


1814 
1815 


1795 
1798 
1799 
1801 
1808 
1809 


1794 
1796 
1801 
1807 

1809 


4tfa  (King's  Own) 
aBattailoos. 


Peninsula, 

N. 

Paris, 

Westlndie% 

Holland, 

Coranna, 

Walchem, 

Peninsula. 

N.  Aniem% 

Watesdoo, 

Paris, 

HoUand, 

Buenos  AyKS,  1897 
1808 
1809 


5th(N0rthumb.) 
2  Battalions. 

Portugal, 

Conmaa» 

Walcheren, 

PeninnU. 

N.America, 

PBri% 

6tb  (1st  Warwick)  West  Indies, 
2  BattaUotts.       Ireland, 
Portugal, 
Coronna) 


1614 
1615 
1793 
1799 
1869 


16U 
1815 

1799 


Peninsula. 
N.  Amenca, 
Paris, 

St.  Helena, 
7th  (R.  FuzUeeis)    West  lndie% 
2  Battalions.        Peninsnla. 
N.  America, 
Paris, 
8fh  (King'k)  Netberiands, 

2  Battalions.  West  Indies, 


1814 
1815 
1793 
1796 
1806 
1609 


1814 
1815 


f  est  Indies, 
Walcberen, 
N.  Afltterica, 


1815 

1794 
1796 
1801 
1800 

1614 
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Mb  <E.  Norfolk) 
%  BaUiOiops. 


10th  (N.  LincplD) 
8  baitaUoof. 


UUi  (N.  Devon) 
8  BaUAlioM. 


18tfa  (B.  Suffolk) 
9  BattaUoos. 


ISth  Lt.  Inf. 
(Somonet) 


14t|i  (Buckingbam) 
3  BattalioDf, 


Holland^ 

Portugal, 

Corunna, 

Walcheren, 

Peninsula. 

N.  AicerlcB, 

Netherlands, 

Paris, 

India. 

Egypt, 

Coast  of  Italj. 

Catalonia, 

Toulon, 

Corsica, 

West  Indies, 

Ostend, 

West  Indies, 

Madeira, 

Walcheren, 

Peninsula. 

Netberhinds, 

West  Indies, 

India. 

Isle  of  France,  1810 

Netherlands,     1814 

Paris, 

West  Indies, 

Ireland, 

Egypt,   ^^ 

West  Indies, 

N.  America, 

Paris, 

{Netherlands* 

West  Indies, 

India. 

Corunne, 

Wakheren,      

Isle  of  France,  1810 


1704 
1799 
1808 
1800 


1814 
181^ 
liOl 

i8ia 

1793 
I794i 
\79S 
1199 
1801 
1807 
1809 

1794 
1796 


1816 
1794 
1798 
1^01 
18(H» 
1814 
1815 
1793 
1796 

1809 


81st  (R.N.B«Fuz.) 
2  Battalions. 


82d  (Cheshire) 
88d  (R.  W.  Fuz.) 


Java, 

Waterk>o, 

Paris, 

Uih  (York  E.  Rid.) West  Indies, 
i  Battalions, 

1 6th  (Bedford) 


1811 
1816 


Ittb  (Lekester) 
»  Battalions. 

18th  (Royal  IriAb) 
Z  Battalioiis. 

19tb  (UtVprkN. 

Riding) 

90Ui(B*  Devon) 


1703 
1809 
1794 
1814 
1816 
1796 
1709 


West  Indies, 

N.  America, 

Paris, 

West  Indies, 

Holland, 

India. 

Toulon, 

Corsica, 

Egypt, 

West  Indies, 

Hetbertonds, 

C.  Good  Hope,  1796 

Ceyton,  1803 

India. 

West  Indies,     1704 

Holland,  1799 

Egypt,  1801 


1798 
1794 
1801 
1809 
1794 


1806 
1808 
1800 


24th(2dWarwfck) 
SBattaUoni. 


96t)i  (King's  Owa 

Borderers) 

Z  BattaUon3. 


86tb(Cameranians) 
9  Battalions. 


87th  (finiskiUen) 
3  Battalions. 


Haida, 

Poiti«al, 

Corunna, 

Wakheren, 

Peninsula. 

St.  Helena. 

West  Indies, 

Coast  of  Italy. 

Catakmla, 

Netherlandf, 

N.  America, 

Paris, 

West  Indies, 

India. 

Isle  of  France,  1810 

West  Indies,     1794 

Ostendy 

Holland, 

Egypt, 

Corunna, 

Walcheren, 

Peninsala. 

West  Indies, 

Waterloo, 

Paris, 

Egypt, 

C.  Good  Hope,  1806 

India. 

Peninsula. 

Touktt, 

Corsica, 

West  Indies, 

Holland, 

^pt, 

West  Indies, 

Netherlands, 


1703 
1796 

1813 
1814 

1816 
1794 


1798 
1790 
1801 
1800 


1800 
1815 

1801 


1T93 
1794 
1796 
1790 
1801 
1S09 
1814 
1601 
1809 


96th  (N.  Glouoest.) 
2  Battalione. 


Corunna, 

Peninsula. 

N.  America, 

NetherUnds^. 

West  Indies, 

Holland, 

Egypt, 

Maida, 

Catalonia, 

Peninsula. 

N.  America, 

WatetkiQ, 

Paris, 

Netherlands, 

West  Indies, 

EiUPt, 

roninnn, 

Walchded, 

Peninsula. 

Waterloo, 

Paris, 


1H14 
1704 
1796 
1799 
1801 
1806 
1813 

1814 
1816 

1793 
1796 
1801 
1808 


1816 
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29th  (Worcester) 

West  Indies, 

1795 

2  Battalions. 

Ireland, 

1798 

Holland, 

1709 

Portugal, 

180S 

Peninsula. 

N.  America, 

1814 

Nelheilands, 

Paris, 

1815 

30th  (Cambridge) 

Toulon, 

1703 

2  Battalions. 

Corsica, 

1794 

Ireland, 

1798 

Egypt, 

1801 

India. 

Peninsula. 

Waterloo, 

181^ 

Paris, 

3 lit  (Huntingdon) 

West  Indies, 

1794 

2  Battalions. 

1796 

MoUand, 

1799 

Egypt, 

1807 

Peninsula. 

Coast  of  Italy 

32d  (CofnwaU) 

West  Indies, 

1796 

2  Battalions. 

Portugal, 

1808 

Corunnn, 

1809 

Walcheren, 

Peninsula. 

N.  America, 

1814 

Waterloo, 

1815 

Paris, 

33d  ( 1st  YorkW.R. )  Netherlands, 

1794 

C.  Good  Hope 

,1705 

India. 

Isle  of  France 

,1810 

Netherlands, 

1814 

Waterioo, 

1815 

Paris. 



34th  (Cumberland)  West  Indies, 

1794 

2  BattaUons. 

India. 
Peninsula. 

1796 

35th  (Sussex) 

Neiheriands, 

1794 

2  Battalions. 

Holland, 

1799 

Maida, 

1800 

Egypt, 

1807 

Ionian  Islands 

,1809 

Walcheren, 

Netherlands, 

1814 

Paris, 

1815 

S6lh  (Herefoid) 

India. 

2  Battalions. 

Buenos  Ayres 

,1807 

Portugal, 

1808 

Corunna, 

1809 

Peninfala. 

Paris, 

1815 

STtb  (N.  HanU) 

Netherlands, 

1703 

2  BattaUons. 

West  Indies, 

1796 

1809 

Peninsula. 

Netherlands, 

1814 

N.  America, 

38th  (Ist  Stafford)  Netherlands,     1T»4 
2  BattaUons.        West  Indies,     1706 
Montevideo,  1806 
Buenos  Ayres,  1807 
Portugal,  1808 

Corunna,  1809 

Walcheren,     

Peninsula. 

N.  America,     1814 

Paris,  1815 

39lh  (Dorset)  West  Indies,    1793 

2  BatteUons.  n»« 

Coast  of  Italr* 

Peninsula. 

N.  America,    1814 

Paris,  1815 

40th  (2d  Somerset)  Netherlands,     1794 
2  Battalions.       West  Indies,     1706 
Holland,  1799 

Egypt,  1801 

Montevideo,  1806 
Buenos  Ayres,  1807 
Portugal,  1806 
Peninsula. 
Walcheren,  1809 
N.  America,  1814 
Waterloo,        1815 

Paris,  ' 

41st  Foot,  West  Indies,    1793 

2  BattaUons.  Ireland,  1798 

N.America,    1812 
Paris,  1815 

42d  (R.Highland.)  Netherlands,    1795 

2  BattaUons.       West  Indies,    1796 

Egypt,  1801 

Corunna,  1809 

Walcheren,      

Peninsula. 
Waterloo,        1815 
Paris,  

43d  L.  I.  (Monm.)  West  Indief,    1794 

2  Battalions.       Portugal,  1798 

Corunna,  1809 

Wakbereo,      

Peninsula. 
N.America,    1814 
Paris,  1815 

44th  (East  Essex)  Netherlands,  1793 
2  BattaUons.  West  Indies,  1790 
Eg)pt,  1801 
Maida,  1805 
Ionian  IsUmdfy  1800 
Penbisula. 
N.  America,  1814 
Netberiaods,  — 
Waterioo,  1815 
Paris,  

45th  (Nottingham)  West  Indies,    1793 

2  BattaUons.       Buenos  Ayics,  1807 

Portugal,         1808 
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46Ui  (S.  Devon.) 

47tb  (Lancaster) 
SBattaUoM. 


48tb(NortliaiDp.) 
2  BottaUons. 

49Ui  (Hertford) 
SBattaUom. 


5(Hh  (West  Kent) 
S  Battalions. 


51st  R.  Lt  lo. 
(9dYorkW.Ra) 


68a  L.  I.  (Oxford) 
2  Battalions. 


«3d  (Salop) 
S  Batiaiioos. 


54th  (W.Norfolk) 
3  Battalions. 


M;th(WestmorL) 


56fli(WeftBsni) 
8  Battalions. 


Corunna,         1800 

Peninsula. 

West  Indies,    1794 

1605 

Montevideo,  180d 

Buenos  Ayres,  1807 

Peninsula. 

India. 

West  Indies,    1794 

• 1796 

Peninsula. 

West  Indies,    1793 

Ostend,  1798 

Holland,  1799 

Ck>penbagen,    1807 

N.America,     1812 

Corsica,  1794 

Egypt,  1801 

Portugal, 

Comnna, 

Walcberen, 

Peninsula. 

Corsica, 

Ceylon, 

Corunna* 

Walcberen, 

Peninsula. 

Waterloo, 

Paris, 

India. 

Ceylon, 

Portugal, 

Corunna, 

Walcberen, 

Peninsula. 

Waterloo, 

Paris,  

Netherlands,    1793 
West  Indies,    1796 
India. 
Peninsula. 
St  Helena. 
Netherlands,    1794 
West  Indies,    1795 
Ireland,  1798 

Egypt,  1801 

West  Indies,  1809 
Netherlands,  1814 
Paris,  1815 

Netherlands,  1794 
West  Indies,  1796 
Holland,  1799 

Netherlands,    1814 
West  Indies,    1794 
Holland,    .      1799 
India. 
Isle  Bourbon,'  1809 

France,    1810 

Netherlands,     1814 


1808 
1809 


1794 
1808 
1809 


1815 


1803 
1808 
1809 


1815 


57th  (W.  Middles.) 
2  Battalions. 


58th  (Rutland) 
8  Battalions. 


59th  (9A  Netting.) 
8  BattaUons. 


60th  (now  Duke  of 
York's  Rifle) 
9  BattaUons. 


61st  (S.  Gioooest.) 
8  Battalions. 


62d  (Wilts) 
2  Battalions. 


6Sd(Westaiflblk) 
a  BattaUons. 


64th  (24Staflbid) 


65th  (8d  York, 
North  Rid.) 


66th  (Berks) 
a  Battalions. 


Netherlands,  1794 

West  Indies,  1796 

Peninsula* 

N.  America,  1814 

Pwi«,  1815 

West  Indies,  1794 

Egypt,  1801 

Maida,  1806 

Coast  of  Italy. 

Peninsula. 

N.  America,  1814 

Paris,  1815 

Netherlands,  1794 

West  Indies,  1795 

C.  Good  Hope,  1796 

India, 

Isle  of  France,  1810 

Java,  1811 

Corunna,  1809 

Walcberen,  .^-. 

PeninsuUi. 

Netherknds,  1815 

Paris,  

West  Indies,  1793 

1796 

Ireland,  1798 

Portugal,  1808 

West  Indies,  1800 
Peninsula. 

N.  America,  1814 

Westttidles,  1708 

Egypt,  1801 

Maida,  1806 
Peninsula. 

West  Indies,  1794 
Coast  of  Italy. 

Wateberen,  1800 
Peninsula. 

N.  America,  1814 

Paris,  1815 

Netberiands,  1794 

West  Indies,  1796 

Holland,  1799 

West  Indies,  1809 

Walcberen,  -<— . 

Weitlndies^  1810 

1815 

West  Indies,  1794 

Ireland,  1798 

West  Indies,  1803 

-  1800 

N.  America,  1814 

Paris,  1815 

West  Indies,  1793 

Ceylon,  1803 


1796 


Arabia. 
West  Indies, 
Peninsula. 
India. 
St.  Helena. 
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67th  (S.  Hauts) 
SBattalloiu. 

dSth  Light  Inf. 
(Durham) 


99th  (S,  Lincoln) 
2BattaUoo9. 


im  (Surrey) 


Tift  (Uighl.  L.  |.) 
S  Battalions. 


7Sd(D.  of  Albany  *• 
Highlanden) 


73d  Foot, 
2  Battalionf  • 


74th- 
75th. 

7dth- 


77th- 


78th(Rois.Highl.) 
Z  Battalions. 


West  Indies, 
India. 
Peninsula. 
West  Indies, 

Walcheren, 

Peninsula. 

Toulon, 

Corsica, 

West  Indies, 

Holland, 

India. 

I.  of  Bourbon, 

France, 

Jafa, 

Netherlands, 
Waterloo, 
Paris, 
West  Indies, 

N.  America, 

India. 

C.  Good  Hope, 

Buenos  Ayies, 

Portugal* 

Corunna, 

Walcheren, 

Peninsula. 

Waterloo, 

Paris, 

India. 

Ceylon, 

C.  Good  Hope, 

Monte  Video, 

India. 

Ceylon, 

Netherlands, 

Waterloo, 

Paris, 

India. 

Peninsula. 

India. 

Coast  of  Tialy. 

Catalonia, 

India. 

Corunna, 

Walcheren, 

Peninsula, 

N.  America, 

India. 

Walcheren, 

Peninsula. 

Netherlands, 

C.  Good  Hope, 

Maida, 

Bgypt, 

India. 
Java, 
Netheriands, 


1798 


1795 
1S03 
1809 

1793 
1794 
1796 
1799 

1809 
1810 
1811 
1814 
1815 

1794 
1809 
1814 

1806 

1808 
1800 


1815 


1795 
1806 


1814 
1815 


1813 
1809 

1814 

1809 

1794 
1705 
1806 

1807 

1811 

1814 


79th  (Cam.  HigiiL) 
2Battalft0Ds. 


NetbeiUnds,  1793 

West  Indies,  1795 

HoUMd,  1709 

Egypt,  1801 

Cotmami  1809 
PeninMlk 

Waterloo,  1815 

Ne^iitaiids,  1704 
C.  Good  Hop^  1795 
Egypt,  1801 

India. 

CGoodHopt,  1796 
Maida,  1806 

Corunna,  1809 

Walcheren,      — - 
Peninfla. 
N.  kmmkm,     1814 

Netheriands,     

Paris,  1815 

West  Indies,  1797 
Holland,  1799 

Portagal,  1808 

Comma,         1809 

Walcheren,      

Peninsula. 

N.  America,    1814 

Paris,  1815 

Weft  Indies,    1705 

C.Good  Hope,  1806 

Penlnsola. 

Ceylon,  1814 

Netherlands,    1794 

C.  Good  Hope^  1795 

Egypt,  1801 

Walcheren,      1809 

India. 

Isle  of  FfiDce,  1810 

Peninsula. 

NetherUnds,     1794 

Holland,  1790 

Walcheren,      1809 

Peninsula. 

N.  Aaarici,     1814 

Egypt,  1801 

India. 

C.GoodHope,l806 

I.  of  Boofbon,  1810 

Netheriands,    1794 

Westlndtas,    1790 

Montevideo,  1806 

Buenos  Ayies,  1807 

India. 

Isle  of  Aabco,  1810 

Penlnsali. 


88th  (Con.  Rang.)  Netherlands,  1794 

2  Battolioos.       West  Indies,  1796 
India. 

Egypt,  1801 


80th  (Staff.  VoL) 


8lat  Foot, 
S  Battalions. 


82d(P.ofW.'aVs.) 
2  Battalioas. 


83d  Foot, 
2  Battalions. 


84th  (Yk.  A  LoD.) 
2Baf    *• 


85th  R.  LL  In. 
(Bucks  Vol.) 
2  BattaUons. 


86th  (Royal  Down) 


87th  (Irish  FuziL) 
2  BattaUons. 
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89tliFoot, 
2  BattaUoDf. 


Bnenoi  Ajm,  1S07 
PeDlnsula, 
Netberlaadsy    1794 
Ireland,  1798 

Bgypti  IWI 

Malaga,  IftlO 


1809 
ISM 
1808 
1809 


Ideof  FniDoa,  1810 

Java,  18)1 

N.  America,  1813 

90Ui  (Perth  Volft)  ^t, 

2  Battalkmi.       Wett  Indief, 

91it  (Aigyte)  Portogal, 

S  BattaNoiit.  Comona, 

Walcbaieii,  *— 
Faaiosida. 

98d(OordbQHIg&L)lre]aod,  1798 

8  Battalions.       HoUand,  1799 

Egypt,  1801 

Comniia,  1809 

Wakheitn,     

Peninsala. 

Waterloo,  181^ 

Paris,  

93d  (Hlghkndefi)  West  Indies,  1790 

C.  Good  Hope,  1806 

N.  America,  1M4 


94tb  (Scotch  Brig.)  India. 

Peninsola. 

Monte  Video,  ^806 


95th  (Rifles) 
3  Battalions. 


96tb, 
9Yt^(Q.lOeiman) 


98th, 
99th, 

lOOtb, 

lOlst, 

lOSd, 

lOSd, 

104th, 
Roy.  ArtiUeiy, 

Engineers,  I 

W.  Train,   | 

— -  Staff  Goipi, 


Portugal, 

Commia, 

Peninsula. 

N.  America, 

Waterioq, 

Pktfis, 

West  Indies^ 

Ssypt, 

Portugal, 
Comoa^ 
Peninsola. 
Wast  Indies, 
N.  America, 
Wett  Indies, 
N.America, 
N.  Ameptes, 
N.  America, 

N.  America,    

N.  America,    

N.America,    

Detachments  ac- 
•  companied  all 


1808 
1809 

1814 
1815 

1809 
1801 
1808 
1809 

1809 
ISM 
1796 
18H 
1813 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS 

IN  THE  CONTEMPORANEOUS  CAREER  OF  NAPOLEOl^,  EM?EROR 
OF  FRANCE,  AND  ARTHUR,  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

Second  son  of  Charles  Booaparte,  a 

Lawyer. 
1769  Born  (August  15,)  at  Ajacdo,  in 
Corsica. 
Studies  in  France,  at  Brieone  and 
Paris. 
1786  Appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  Artillery  Regt.  of  La  Fere. 


1792  Appointed  Captain  of  Artillery, 

1793  At  the  head  of  a  French  detach- 

ment captures  Ajaccio,  his  na- 
tive town. 
Distinguishes  himself  at  Toulon  as 
a  Brigadler-Creneralof  Artillery, 

1794  Serves  In  the  French  Army  of  Italy. 

1795  Appointed  a  General  in  the  French 

Army. 
Suppresses    the    Insurrection   of 

Vendemiaire  at  Paris. 
Marries  Josephine,  widow  of  Visct 

Beauhamois. 

1796  Appointed  to  command  the  French 

Army  in  Italy. 
Victory  of  Montenotte. 

Dego. 

vCeva. 

Mondovi. 

Lodi. 

Costiglione, 

Roveredo. 

Legnano. 

Fontenira. 

'  Arcole. 

RlToU. 

Capture  of  Milan,  Mantua,  4&c. 

1797  Enters  the  Austrian  States. 
Passage  of  the  Tagliamento. 
Conquers  Venice  and  Genoa. 
Over-runs  the  Papal  Slates. 
Establishes   the   Cis-Alplne    and 

Cis-Rhenane  RepubUcs. 


The  Hon.  ARTHUR  WELLBSLEY, 
Fourth  son  oi  the  Earl  of  Momiogtoo. 

1769  Bom  (May  1,)  at  Dangan  Cistlet 
County  Meath,  in  Ireland* 
Studies  at  Eton  In  Rngiand^  and 
at  Angers  in  France. 


1787  Appointed  Ensign  in  the  4lstR«^ 

of  Fool. 
1788 Lieutenant  in  the  12th 

Light  Dragoons. 

1791  —  Captain  in  58th  R^. 

1792  Captain  in  IStbLt.  Drag. 

1793  Mi\|orin  33d  Foot. 

Lieut.-Ck]ionel  in  Ditto. 


1794  Commences  his  ftist  campaign  in 

the  Netherlands. 

1795  Covers  the  Retreat  of  the  British 

Army  from  Holland^  at  the  bead 
of  three  Battalions. 


1796  At  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  Fleet 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Appointed  a  Colonel  in  the  Annj. 


1797  Arrives  In  India. 
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MAPOLBOM. 

Tnelf  of  t!siDpo  Fonnio; 
1798  Captutei  MaU^. 
Lands  in  Egypt 

Captures  Alexandria  «nd  RoMtta. 
Battle  of  (to  Pyiamidf. 
Captures  Grand  Cairo. 
1709  Defeats  Mnrad  Bey. 
Captures  El  Arisch. 
b  defeated  at  Acre^  in  Syria,  by 

Sir  Sidney  Sknith. 
Victory  at  Abooliir. 
EoDbarlcs  for  France. 
Appointed   First  Comol   of  the 
French  Repoblia 
1800  Passage  of  Mount  St  Bernard. 
Recaptore  of  Milan, 
▼idory  at  Marengo. 

I      ■  VcotnAom 
Treaty  of  LuneiUle. 
180t  Peace  of  Amiens. 
1008  DecUuet  MBseUMafiAlw  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons. 
Annexes  Piedmoni;  Panw,  and 
Plaoentia  to  Franoe. 


VSLUVOTpy. 


1799  Cottm^  the  Reeerre  at  the 

Siege^f  Seringapatam. 

Defeats  Tippoo  at  Mallavdly. 

Assists  at  the  captuie  of  Seiinga- 
patam. 

Appointed  Goremor. 

New-models  the  conquered  King- 
dom of  Mysore. 

1 800  Defeats  Dhoondiah  Waog^  at  Co- 

nogfaolL 


1804  Becomes  Emperor  of  France. 

1805 King  of  Italy. 

Declares  War  against  Auitrta  and 


Vielory  at  Ulm.  «. 

Captures  Vienna* 
CoSoquers  the  Tyrol. 
VioioiyatAusterHtz. 
'^        Treaty  of  Presbuiig. 
1800  Declares  bis  brother  Jo«ph  King 
of  Naples. 

Louis  King  of 

Holland.' 
Dissotfes  Ihe  Geimanic  Constito- 

tion. 
Forms  the  Confedecatlon  of  the 

Rhine. 
Dedaies  War  against  Piumla. 
Vldoiy  ftt  ioM* 
^     CaftBaes  Berlin* 

Battle  of  PultiMk  (tedecWfe). 
1807  VictoiyatBylao. 

-Fricdland. 


1803  Appointed  Mi^-General. 
Commands  the  adranced  Dlfision 

IntheMahrattaWar. 
Re-captures  Poonab. 
Captures  Amednagur. 
VictoiyatAstye. 

• Amum. 

Treaty  with  the  Mahrattas. 

1804  Elected  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

1805  Commands   a   Brigade   in  Lord 

Cathcart's  Army  in  Germany. 


1806  Takes  his  Seat  in  Pariintnent 
Appointed  Colonel  of  the  33d. 
Marriee    Ladv    C.     Pakenham, 
daughter  of  the  Eari  of  Long* 


^ 


CpbueofDjntzld. 
lof 


1807  AppointedSecietBiy  fer  Ireland. 
■  Second  in  Command  in 

the  Expedition  against  Copen- 
hagen. 
Victory  at  Kioge. 


VOL.  XI. 


S  p« 
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1808  Sends  a  Force  to  occupy  Portu- 

gal. 

Compels  the  King  of  Spain  to  ab- 
dicate. 

Declares  bis  brother  Joseph  King 
oi  Spain. 

Murat  King  of  Naples. 

Enters  Spain. 

Victory  at  ]U)mosa. 

Espinosa. 

Tudela. 

Captures  Madrid. 

1809  Declares  bis  brother  Jerome  King 

of  Westphalia. 
— — -  War  a|[:ainst  Austria. 
Victoiy  at  Tan. 
— ^—  Eckmuhl. 

EbeDsbeig. 

Enters  Vienna  (the  second  time). 

Defeated  at  Aspem. 

Victory  at  Wagram. 

Unites    the    Papal   Territojy   to 

France. 
Treaty  of  Vienna. 
Divorces  the  Empress  Josephine. 

1810  Marries  Maria  Louisa,  Archduchess 

of  Austria. 
Deposes  his  brother  Louis. 
Annexes  Holland,  the  Vallais^  and 

Hanse  Towns  to  France. 


1811  Birth  of  a  Son. 

Creates  him  King  of  Rome. 


1812  Enters  Russia  with  an  immense 
'     Army. 
Captures  Wilna. 

• Smolensko. 

Victory  at  Ostrowno. 

Smolensko. 

• Valontina. 

Battle  of  Boiodhio  (IndedriTe.) 


WKLLmOTOir. 

Anists  in  the  capture  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

Receives  the  Thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment. 
1808  Appointed   to  eommand  a  Force 
fur  the  deliverance  oC  Portugal. 

Victory  over  Laboitle,  at  Rolela. 

Junot,  at  Vimlera. 

The  French  are  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate Portugal. 


1809  Second  Expedition  to  Porti^[aL 

Passage  of  the  Douro,  and  Vic- 
tory ovisr  Souit. 

Captures  Oporto. 

Victory  at  Talaveni  over  Kfqg 
Joseph,  Victor,  and  Sebastian!. 

Retreats  lor  want  of  Provisions. 

Created  Viscount  WeUington. 

Receives  Thanks  of  Parliament. 

Appointed  Captain-Oeneral  of  the 
Portuguese. 


1810  Guards  the  Frontiers  of  PortogaL 
Retreats. 

Victory  over  Massena,  at  Bunco. 

Enters  bis  impregnable  Lines  ol 
Torres  Vedras. 

Drives  Massena  oat  of  Portml. 

Receives  the  Thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  Gfaat  of  £100,000. 

1811  Victory  over  Victor,  at  Barrosa. 
Massenoy  at  Foentes 


d'Onoro. 


SouU,  at  Albnbera. 
Victor,  at  Tariffii. 


Action  at  Fuentes  Guinaldo. 

Arroyo  del  Molino. 

Re-capture  of  Almeida. 

Appointed  Maisha^Gtiknl  of  P6r-> 
tugal. 

Created  Conde  deVinlen  and  Mar- 
quis of  Tbrres  Vedras. 

Receives  the  Thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment. 
1812  Enters  Spain  the  seoond  time. 

Captures  Badajoz. 

Ciudad  Rodiigo. 

'  Salamanca. 

Madrid. 

Vktoiy  over  Marmoiit,  at  Sala- 
manca. 
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NAPOLBOH. 

Enters  Moscow. 

Commenoes  a  disastroiu  Retteet 

Defeats  at  Polotzk. 

,. Sloutzk. 

Malo-JaroslaTitz. 

the  Wop. 


-  Stabna. 
^  Liachafo* 
•  Smolnya. 
'  the  Becezina. 


His  Anay  is  nearly  annihilated. 


1813  lotades  Germany. 
Victory  at  Lutzen. 

Bautzen. 

Dresden. 

Defeats  at  Jauer. 

the  Katzbocb. 

—  Knlm. 
■  GroB-Beren. 
■■'■   -  Jattorboch. 

Peteiswalde. 

Gorde« 

Lelpsig. 


1814  ResUte  the  HQvadon  of  France. 
Victory  at  Brienne. 
Bfontmirail. 

■  '  Vaocbamp. 
'  Nangis. 

— —  Montereau. 
— ^— -  Craonne* 
Defeats  at  Baivsur-Aube. 

■  Rotbiere. 

■  Laon. 

Bar-sur-Aube  («d). 

— — —  Arcis-snr-Anbe. 
—  Lyons. 

■*  BelleviUe  and  Pan^ 

Surrender  of  Paris. 
Abdicates  the  Throne  of  Prance. 
Becomes  Emperor  of  Elba. 


1815  Rettims  iirom  tilbo. 

Enters  Paris  after  a  triomphal  pro- 
gress. 
Holds  the  Chmi^^^Mai. 
Adfanees  to  the  NetholADdf . 
Captures  CbarleroL 
Vlctoiyatlilgay. 


WBLLIVOTOM. 

Compels  the  French  to  raise  the 

sic^e  of  Cadiz. 
Repulsed  at  the  Castle  of  Buigos. 
Fine  Retreat  to  the  Froatieiiof 

Portugal. 
Created  Eari  and  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lington. 
Elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Receifes  the  Thanks  of  Parlia. 

ment,  with  a  Grant  of  £100,000. 
Appointed  Colond  of  the  Horse 

Guards. 
Created  Duke  of  Cindad  Rodrigo 

and  Vlttoria. 
1613  Enters  Spain  the  third  thne. 

Victory  ofer  Joseph  and  Jomdaii 

atVittoria. 
,    Pint  Victory  of  the  ^enees^  ofor 

Soult 
Second  Victory  ■  ■ 

Third    Victory 

Capture  of  St.  Sebastian's. 
Passes  the  Bidassoa,  and  plants  the 

British  Standard  hi  France. 
Captures  Pampeluna. 
Appointed  Captain-General  of  the 

Spanish  Army. 
Passage  of  the  Nire  and  Niielte. 
Bayonne  iOTested. 
Appointed    a    FleU-Maisfaal    of 

Great  Britain. 
Receifea  a  oongraiolatory  Letter 

from  the  Prince  Regent 

1814  Brilliant  Passageof the  Adour. 
Cai»tiire  of  Bonrdeanz. 
VtetoiyatOrthes. 
Toulouse. 

Created  Duke  of  Wellington  and 

Marquis  of  Domo. 
Receives  a  Grant  from  Pariiament 

of£300»000. 
Received  at  Paris  with  disttngoish- 

edhonoon. 
Anlves  at  Madrid. 
Appointed  a  Knight  of  the  GoUen 

Fleece* 

Capt-General  of  Spain. 

Arrlfes  in  England. 

Receives  in  Pemn  Ibe  Thanks  of 

Parliament. 
Appointed  Ambassador  Eztnordi- 

nary  to  the  French  Court. 

1815  Appointed  to  command  the  British 

Army  In  Flanders. 
Vkriory  over  Ney  at  <loatre  Brw.] 
Napdeon  at  Wikisn* 

LOO. 

'    Advances  to  Paris. 
Capture  of  Cambray. 
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HAPOLBOM. 

Defeat  at  Quatre  Brat. 

Waterloo, 

Returns  to  Paris, 
Abdicates  the  Gorernmeiit. 
Repairs  to  Rocbfort. 
Surrendexf  to  an  EogUsb  Man  of 

War, 
Anrifes  in  a  British  Port. 
Transported  to  St,  Helena, 
1821  Dies  at  St.  Helena. 


wBLLnceroH. 
Capture  of  Peromie, 


-  PABli. 


Created  Prince  of  Waterioob 
Appointed  GeneraliHiino  of  tte 

Anny.of  Occupation. 
DefinitiTe  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Reoeifes  Thanks  of  Pailiamemt* 

with  a  Giant  of  £300,000. 


1826  Appointed  Master-GtDcnl  of  flie 

Ordnance. 
1827 Commander-in-Chief  of 

the  British  Army. 
CokmeloftbeCrRMfift 

Goaids. 


SUMMARY. 


HAPOLEOV, 

In  Sixteen  Campaigniy 

Gains  Victories  -  -  41 

Captures  strong  Towns  that  stood 

Sieges         -  ^  .  6 

Enters  Capitals  -  -  12 

Subjugates  the  .Continent  of  Europe, 
Creates  new  Sovereigns  -  9 

Malces  Retreats  .  -  8 

Raises  Sieges  •  .  1 

Suffen  DefeaU  -  -  28 

Obtains  and  loses  an  Empire, 
Pies  a  Prisoner. 


WBLLIVOTOH, 

In  Tkirteem  Campidgiu^ 
Gains  Victories  .  -         M 

Captures  strong  Towns  that  stood 

Sieges         ...         11 
Enters  Capitals  •  -  6 


Makes  Retreats  •  •  S 

Raises  Sieges    .  -  -  S 

Sufieis  Defeats  .  .  O 

Deliven  Spain  and  Portogal, 

Conquers  the  Conqueror. 

Is  the  chief  instrument  in  rastoriqg  (bo 
French  Monaichy,  and  gifing  P^aos 
to  Europe. 

Obtains  a  Prineedom»  three  Dokedoinsy 
three  Marqnisates,  twoEaildoma,  ths 
dignities  of  a  Viscount  and  Baron,  tbo 
highest  Military  Rank,  and  the  Blfli- 
taiy  Oxden  of  9U  tl|o  ^fgnan^V^  of 
EuiopCf 
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GENERAL  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 


The  Allied  Powen  baTing,  by  their  exertiODi,  and  the  tritrnph  of  their  anntf 
pneenred  Fnsoe  and  Europe  from  the  eooTulaioiii  with  which  ihtj  were  thmtened 
hy  the  late  enterprise  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  by  the  rerolntionaiy  syitem  re- 
prodooed  in  France  ibr  its  npport ;  as  they  now  participate  with  his  mostChiistiao 
Mt^e^  in  the  wish,  by  the  inviolable  maintenance  of  the  toyti  dignity^and  by  restor* 
L^  the  validity  ol  Had  oonstitotional  charter^to  ooniirm  the  older  happily  re^establkh- 
ed  in  France,  and  to  bring  badi  between  France  and  its  neigtAoms  those  relatlonr, 
iDonded  upon  redprooal  oonAdenoe  and  good  wiU,  which  the  moamful  conseqoenoee 
«if  the  rerolotion  and  syitem  of  conquest  had  so  long  inteirapted }  and  as  they  are 
conrineed  that  their  last  olgect  oannot  be  attained,  except  hj  an  arrax^gementcal- 
colated  to  give  them  jnst  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  solid  seenrity  for  the  future — 
they  have,  tiierefoie,  in  common  with  his  Miyesly  the  Kiqg  of  France,  delibeiated  on 
the  means  of  bringing  about  such  an  arrangement;  and  as  they  have  oonvinoed 
themsebret  fhat  the  indemnity  due  to  the  powen  cannot  consist  wholly  either  in 
cessions  of  tenritory  or  in  pecnniaiy  payments,  without  greatly  injuring  the  essentiai 
Interests  of  France  in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  it  ii  better  so  to  unite  them  as 
to  afoid  both  disadvantagef— Their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  have  therefore 
taken  this  as  the  basis  of  the  present  negodations,  and  have  also  agreed  upon  it  as  8 
basis,  that  it  is  necesiaiy,  daring  a  oertatai  time,  to  keep  the  frontier  provinces  of 
France  occupied  by  acertain  number  of  the  allied  troops;  and  have  agreed  to  unite 
In  a  definitife  treaty  the  several  disposiUons  founded  upon  these  bases.  Inthisview, 
and  to  this  end,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  himself  and 
bis  allies,  on  one  lide,  and  his  Mi^jesty  the  Kii^  of  France  and  Navanre,  on  the 
other  side,  hare  appointed  for  their  plenipotentiaries  to  diKOSS,  a^ree  on,  and  sign 
the  definitive  treaty ;-— (here  an  the  names  and  designatkins  ^  the  Ministers) 
their  foU  powen  haviiig  been  ezchaiiged  and  found  in  due  oidei>  hare  signed  the 
following  arOdas:— 

Art.  I.^Tbe  frontien  of  France  remain  as  they  were  in  1T90,  with  the  eioep* 
tk»  of  the  reciprocal  modiflcatfons  in  this  artfole. 

1.  In  the  North  the  frontier  line  remains  as  it  was  fixed  hi  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
till  opposite  Qoeferain,  thence  It  goes  along  the  ancient  frontien  of  the  Belgfo  pro- 
vinces, of  the  former  bishopric  of  Itege,  and  of  the  duchy  of  BoniUon,  as  tb^  wen 
In  1790,  so  that  the  territories  of  Marienbuigb  and  PhlUippevUle,  with  the  fortrasset 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  whole  duchy  of  Bouillon,  nmafai  without  the  French 
frooltat.  From  VOIeis,  by  Orral,  on  the  fiontlen  of  the  department  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, and  the  docby  of  LmDemboig,  as  far  asPerie,ontlie  road  leadlngfrom  Thion- 
flUe  to  Treves,  the  frontier  line  remahis  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  treaty  of  Paris.  From 
Perle  it  goes  over  Launsdorf,  Wallwleh,  Sehaidorf,  Niedervetting,  PelleweUer,  which 
places,  with  their  baalleos,  all  remain  to  France ;  to  Hoovre  and  along  the  old  ihm- 
tlan  of  the  district  of  Saarbrack,  so  that  Saailouis,  and  the  eoune  of  the  Sear,  with 
the  places  on  the  rkht  of  the  above*fflentk»edltaie,  with  their  banUeus,  wUlcome 
without  the  French  irantlen,  Fremthe  frontien  of  tbedistrfotof  8aari>nck  the  lion- 
tMb  line  ihaU  be  the  same  whfoh  now  separates  the  depaitmeod  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
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from  Germany,  as  far  as  to  the  boaodaiy,  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine,  the  whole 
of  the  territory  Ijing  on  the  left  banlc  of  the  Lauter,  including  the  fortresses  of  Lan- 
dau, shall  belong  to  Germany.  The  town  of  Weisseraberg,  however,  which  is  in- 
tersected by  this  ri?er,  remains  wholly  to  France,  with  a  rayon  on  the  left  bank  ; 
this  rayon  must  not  exceed  1,000  toises,  and  will  be  more  particalarly  determined 
by  the  commissioners  who  will  hereafter  be  appointed  to  regulate  the  frontien. 

2.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Lauter  along  the  departments  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Doubs,  and  the  Jura,  as  fares  the  canton  of  Vaod,  the  froa* 
tiers  remain  as  they  are  fixed  in  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  Thalweg  of  the  Rhine 
shall  be  the  line  of  separation  betweep  France  and  the  German  states,  but  the  pro- 
perty of  the  island,  as  it  will  be  determined  in  consequence  of  a  new  examination  ol 
the  course  of  that  river,  shall  remain  unchanged,  whatever  alterations  the  oonrse  ol 
the  river  may  in  time  undergo.  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  whhin  three 
months  by  the  high  contracting  powers,  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  make  the  said  < 
examination.  The  half  of  the  bridge  between  Strasburg  aoc^  Kehl  shall  beloof^  to 
France,  and  the  other  half  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 

3.  To  restore  a  direct  communication  between  the  canton  of  Geneva  and  Switzer- 
land, that  part  of  the  territory  of  Gex  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  oo  the  north  by  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  and  on  the  west  by  the  course  of  the  Versoix,  and  a  line  which 
comprehends  the  communes  of  CoUex  Bossy,  and  Meyrin,  but  leaves  the  oommone 
of  Femey  to  France,  is  ceded  to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  united  with  the  canton 
of  Geneva. 

4.  From  the  frontier  of  the  canton  of  Geneva  to  the  MeditenranenD,  the  frontier 
line  is  the  same  as  that  which,  in  1700,  separated  France  from  Savoy  and  the  county 
of  Nice.  The  relations  which  the  treaty  of  18 1 4  had  re-established  between  France 
and  the  principality  of  Monaco,  shall  for  ever  cease,  and  the  same  relations  take 
|ilace  between  that  principality  and  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

5.  All  territories  and  districts  included  within  the  frontier  of  France^  as  fixed  by 
the  present  article,  remain  united  to  France. 

6.  The  contracting  powers  shall  appoint,  within  three  months  after  the  signsatore 
of  the  present  treaty,  commissioners  to  regulate  every  thing  respecting  the  fixing  of 
the  frontiers  on  both  sides,  and  as  soon  as  those  commissioners  have  finished  their 
labours,  maps  shall  be  made,  and  frontier  posts  set  up,  to  mark  the  req>ectiva  boun- 
daries. 

Art  IT.— The  fortresses  and  territories  which,  by  the  preceding  artkle,  aie  no 
longer  to  belong  to  the  French  territory,  will  be  given  up  to  the  allied  powers,  in 
the  period  specified  in  the  military  convention,  annexed  to  the  ninth  article  of  the 
present  treaty ;  and  his  Meyesty  the  King  of  France  renounces  for  ever,  bu  hirasidf, 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  be  has  hicber- 
to  exercised  over  the  said  fortresses  and  territories. 

Art.  III. — As  the  fortifications  of  Huningnen  have  always  been  a  gn»uiid  of 
uneasUiess  to  the  city  of  Basle,  the  high  contracting  powers,  to  give  to  Switierland 
a  fresh  proof  of  their  care  and  good  will,  have  agreed,  among  themsrives,  to  have 
the  fortifications  of  Huninguen  razed,  and  the  French  government  engages^  for  the 
same  reasons,  nev«r  to  repair  them,  and  not  to'  erect  any  other  fortifications  within 
three  leagues  of  the  dty  of  Basle. 

The  neuhrality  of  Switzerland  shall  be  extended  to  that  piec^  of  tenitoiy  which  lies 
north  of  a  line  to  he  drawn  from  Ugine,  that  place  included,  on  the  south  of  the  Laloe 
of  Annecy,  over  Faverge  (in  the  Bremen  Gazette,  Ta  Veiye),  to  Lecherofaie,  and« 
from  thence  to  the  Lake  of  Bouiget  and  the  Rhone,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  fixed 
by  the  twenty-second  article  of  the  final  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  respect  to 
the  province  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny. 

The  troops,  therefore,  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  may  have  ia  these  provinces, 
whenever  the  powers  adjacent  to  SwitzerUnd  are  in  a  state  of  open  hostility,  or  m 
on  the  eve  of  such  »  state,  diall  retire,  and  may  for  that  purpose  take,  in  case  of  ne«l, 
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the  way  orer  the  Vallais ;  but  no  armed  troops  of  any  other  power  can  pan  throogh, 
or  be  stationed  in,  the  above  provinces,  except  such  as  Switzerland  thinks  fit  to  send 
thither  ;  but  this  state  of  things  must  not  hinder  the  administration  of  these  coun- 
tries, as  ttie  civil  oiRcers  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  may  employ  ttie  municipal  guard 
for  Uie  maUktenanca  of  good  oider. 

Art.  I  v.— That  part  of  the  indemnity  to  be  given  by  France  to  the  allied  powers, 
which  consists  in  money,  is  fixed  at  the.  sum  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  francs. 
The  manner,  the  periods,  and  the  securities,  of  the  payment  of  this  sum,  shall  be 
regulated  by  a  sepamte  convention,  which  shall  be  equally  valid  and  binding  as  if 
they  were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  present  treaty. 

Art  V.-~As  the  state  of  confusion  apd  fermentation  which  '.France  necessarily 
feels  after  so  many  violent  convulsioDs,  and  particularly  after  the  late  catastrophe, 
notwithstanding  the  paternal  intentions  of  the  king,  and  the  advantoges  which  all 
dasses  of  the  subjects  necessarily  derive  from  the  qpnstltuttonal  charter,  makes  some 
measures  of  precaation  and  tempomy  guarantee  necessary,  for  the  security  of  the 
neighbouring  states^  it  has  been  conskiered  as  absolutely  requisite  to  occupy,  for  a 
fixed  time,  positions  along  the  frontiers  of  France,  by  a  corps  of  allied  troops,  under 
the  express  reservation  that  this  occupation  shall  not  infringe  on  the  sovereignty  of 
hiM  most  Christian  Majesty,  nor  on  the  state  of  possession,  as  fixed  by  this  treaty ; 
the  nomber  of  troops  shall  not  exceed  150,000  :  the  commander-in-chief  is  named 
by  the  allied  powers.  This  army  will  occupy  Cond6,  Valenciennes,  Bouchalm 
Cambray,  Quesnoy,  Maubeuge,  Landredes,  Avesnes,  Rocroy,  Givet,  with  Charle- 
niont,  Mezferes,  Sedan,  Montmedy,  Thfonville,  Longwy,  Bitsch,  and  the  tile  de  pont 
of  Fort  Louis.  As  France  is  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  this  army,  everything 
relative  to  this  object  shall  be  regulated  in  a  sepamte  convention.  In  this  conven- 
,  tion,  whteh  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  inserted  word  for  word  in  this  treaty,  the  lelatfons 
shall  be  fixed  between  the  occupying  army,  and  the  dvil  and  military  authorities  of 
the  country.  This  military  occupation  cannot  last  above  five  years,  and  may  end 
before  that  period,  if  the  allied  sovereigns,  afier  an  expiration  of  three  years,  and 
after  they  have  first,  in  agreement  with  the  King  of  France,  maturely  weighed  the 
dtoation  and  mutual  interests,  as  well  as  the  progress  which  the  re-establishment  of 
order  and  peace  may  have  made  in  France,  shall  recognize  in  comn^on  that  the  mo- 
tives whteh  induced  this  measure  no  longer  exist  But  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  this  deliberation,  nil  the  places  and  positions  occupied  by  the  allied  troops  will,. 
at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  be  evocuated  without  further  delay,  and  given  up  to 
his  most  Christian  Majesty,  or  his  heirs  and  successors. 

Art.  VI.— All  the  other  foreign  troops,  not  belonging  to  the  army  of  occupation, 
shall  quit  the  French  territory  in  the  periods  fixed  in  the  military  convention  annex- 
ed to  the  ninth  artide  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art*  VII.— In  all  countries  whkih  shall  change  sovereigps,  as  well  in, virtue  of 
the  present  treaty,  as  of  the  arrangements  whteh  are  to  be  made  in  consequence 
thereof,  a  period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  inhabitants,  natives,  or  foreigners,  of  whatever  condition  and 
nation  they  may  be,  to  dispose  of  their  property,  if  they  shouM  think  fit  so  to  do, 
and  retire  to  whatever  country  they  may  choose. 

Art  y  III.-  AU  the  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814, 
xelative  to'the  countries  ceded  by  that  treaty,  shall  equally  apply  to  the  several  ter- 
ritories and  districts  ceded  by  the  present  treaty. 
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Art  IX.— The  high  oontncttog  parties  hning  caused  repKsentBtfon  to  te  made 
of  tbediffinrentdainu  azidng  out  of  the  noa-execatioo  of  the  niiieleaithy  and  fol*- 
iowiog  arlides  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  as  well  as  of  the  addlttonal 
articles  of  that  treaty  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  FraiMe,  dedring  to  reodor 
more  etficacloos  the  stipolations  made  thereby,  and  havipg  determined  by  two  Kp«-> 
rate  oooTentione,  the  line  to  be  pursued  on  each  side  for  that  pnrpoae,  fte  snd  two 
conventions,  as  anneied  to  the  present  treaty,  shall,  in  order  to  secoxe  oompleto  ex- 
ecution  of  the  above-mentioned  articles,  have  the  same  buee  and  eflfeei  as  If  tba 
same  were  Inserted  word  for  word  herein. 

Art  X.-  AU  prisoners  taken  during  thehostiliUes,  as  weUas  aU  hostages  whkh 
may  ha?e  been  carried  off  or  given,  shall  be  restored  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
The  same  shall  btf  the  case  with  respect  to  the  prisoners  taken  preTkMsly  to  the 
treaty  of  the  3(Mh  of  May,  1814,  and  who  shall  not  already  have  been  restoied. 

Art  XI.~The  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  and  the  final  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  of  the  Oth  of  June,  1815,  we  confirmed,  and  shall  be  main- 
tained in  aUsuch  of  their  enactments  which  shall  not  have  been  modified  by  the  ax- 
tides  of  the  present  treaty. 

Alt  XII.--The  present  treaty,  with  the  coDventkmi  amiexBd  fliflrato,dMD  be 
ratified  in  one  act,  and  the  ratifications  theieof  shall  be  enfaanged  hi  the  spaoe  of 
two  months,  or  soonef,  if  possible.  In  witness  mbanoif  the  xe^ecttve  pkaipofflB- 
tiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  afllzed  thereimto  the  seals  of  tfaetaraims. 

Done  at  Paris,  tbis  SOth  d^  of  November,  hi  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1815. 

(Signed)  rL.S.)    CABTLmKBAOH. 

(L^.)    WsLLncoTon, 
(LJS.)    Bichxluu. 

ADDITIONAL    ARTICLE. 

The  high  oontractiog  powers,  sincerely  desiring  to  give  eflect  to  the  measoies  oa 
whkh  they  delibemted  at  the  Congreai  of  Vienna,  relative  to  the  complete  and  mil- 
Tarsal  ab<^tion  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  having,  each  in  their  respective  domiaions, 
prohibited  without  restriction  their  colonies  end  sul^ects  irom  taking  any  part  what- 
ever hi  this  tndfic,  engage  to  renew  coiyointly  their  effiurts,  with  the  view  of  secor- 
Ing  final  socoess  to  those  prindples  which  they  prodalmed  hi  the  declaration  of  the 
4th  of  February,  1815,  and  of  concerting,  without  loss  of  time,  through  their  min- 
isters at  the  cooriB  of  London  and  Paris,  the  most  effectual  measum  for  the  entire 
and  definitive  abolition  of  a  oommeice  so  odious,  and  so  strong^  condemned  hj  the 
laws  of  religion  and  of  nature.  The  present  additional  article  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  treaty  signed  this  day. 
It  shall  be  induded  in  the  ratification  of  the  said  treaty.  In  witness  whereof,  the 
respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  aifiied  theRunto  the 
seals  of  their  arms.* 

Done  at  Paris  this  20th  day -of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Loid,  1815. 

(Signed)  (L.S.)    Castlbrbaob. 

(L.S.)    Wellimotov. 

(L.S.)      RiCHBLlEC. 

«  DECLARATION 
Of  Of  Plmipot9niiarie9  of  the  Allied  Scvereigntt  regarding  ths  MoUHom  ef  the 

Slave  Trade, 
The  plenipotentiaiies  of  the  powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  te  30th 
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to  the  etecotion  of  tfaa  additional  article  of  the  30th  of  May^  1814,  his  most 
Cbristtan  Migesfy  engages  to  send,  trKhoot  delay,  to  Warsaw,  one  or  more  commis- 
skmers,  to  concur  in  his  name,  aocoiding  to  the  terms  of  the  said  article,  in  the  ejL*> 
amfnation  and  liquidation  of  the  reciprocal  claims  of  France  and  th^  late  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  in  all  the  aoongements  relative  to  them.    His  most  Christian  iUajesly 

of  May,  1814,  met  la  conference,  hadng  taken  Into  consideration  that  the  com- 
merce, loiown  by  the  name  of  the  Alikan  Sla?e  Trade,  bRs  been  viewed  by  Just  and 
enlightened  men  in  all  ages,  as  repugnant  to  principles  of  humanity  and  universal 
morality;  that  the  partioihir  drcomstunoes  to  which  that  commerce  owed  its  birth, 
and  the  difficulty  of  suddenly  intemipting  its  course,  served  to  cover  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  odiousness  of  its  continuance ;  but  that  the  public  voice  has  at  length  been 
laised  in  every  civilized  countiy,  demanding  that  it  should  be  suppressed  as  soon  as 
possible ;  that  since  the  obaraeter  and  the  details  of  this  coftimerce  have  been  better 
known,  and  the  evils  of  every  kind  which  accompany  it  completely  unveiled,  several 
European  Governments  have  adopted  the  resolation  of  putthig  a  stop  to  it ;  and  that 
successively  all  the'powers  posses^ingcolooies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  have 
recognized,  either  by  legislative  acts,  or  by  treaties  and  other  formal  eogagementiy 
the  obligation  and  the  necessity  of  abolishing  it ;  that  by  a  separate  artide  of  the 
knt  Treaty  of  Paris,  Oieat  Britain  and  France  engaged  to  join  their  efforts  at  the 
congress  <Mr  Vienna  to  cause  to  be  pronounced  by  all  the  powers  of  Chrfstendorar  the 
unit ersal  and  definitive  abolition  of  the  Slave  Tiade ;  that  the  plenipotentiaries  as- 
•embled  in  the  congress  could  not  more  honour  their  mission,  fulfil  their  duty,  and 
manifest  the  principles  which  guide  their  august  Sovereigns,  than  in  labouring  to 
leallzetliat  engagement,  and  in  proclaiming,  in  the  name  of  their  Sovereigns,  the 
desire  of  putting  a  tensitnatiott  to  a  scourge  wbteh  has  so  long  tortured  Africa,  de- 
graded Kurooe,  and  afflicted  huaianity :  the  said  plenipotentiaries  have  agreed  to 
open  their  deliberations  as  to  the  meens  of  accomplishing  this  grand  and  useful  ob- 
ject, by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  principles  which  have  directed  them  in  that  nn- 
deitaUog.    In  consequence,  and  duly  authorised  by  this  act  of  unanimous  adhesion 
of  their  respective  oonrls  to  the  principle  amKmnoed  in  the  said  separate  article' of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  thay  dedare  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that,  regarding  the  universal 
abolition  of  the  Trade  in  Negroes,  as  a  measure  particularly  woriby  of  their  atten- 
tion, conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,. and  the  generous  principles  of  their  august 
floveielgns,  they  aie  animated  with  the  sincere  desire  of  concurring  in  the  most 
]iiompt  and  effincious  execution  of  this  measure  by  alTthe  means  in  their  power, 
and  to  act  in  the  employment  of  these  means  with  all  the  »al  aiid  ail  the  peisever- 
oDce  which  they  owe  to  so  great  and  so  good  a  cause. 

Too  weH  acquainted,  however,  with  the  sentiments  of  their  respective  Sovereigns^ 
aol  to  foresee,  that  however  honourable  their  object,  they  will  not  pursue  it  without 
sk  just  regafd  Sot  the  InteRst^  the  hahitiy  and  even  the  pvejadices  of  their  subjects ; 
the  said  plenipotentiaries  recognizing,  at  the  same  time,  that  riiis  general  dedaration 
ahall  not  prejudge  tiie  term  which  each  particular  power  may  view  as  the  most 
agreeable  for  the  definitive  abolition  of  the  Negro  Trade.  Consequently,  the  deter- 
minatioa  of  the  epoch  when  this  commerce  Is  to  cease  universally,  shall  be  an  object 
of  Degodation  between  the  powers;  understanding  always,  that  no  proper  means 
afaall  be  neglected  of  assuring  and  accelerating  its  match,  and  that  the  reciprocal  en* 
gagement  contracted  by  the  present  dedaratk>n  between  the  Sovereigns  who  are 
paities  to  It,  shali  not  be  considered  as  fulfilled  till  the  moment  when  complete  sue-  ' 
oesasbaU  have  erowned  their  united  efibrts.  In  publishing  this  dedaration  to  all 
Burepe,  and'-all  thedviliaed  nations  of  the  earth,  the  said  plenipotentiaries  flatter 
themMive^lhal  they  wfH  Induce  all  other  governments,  and  especially  those  who,  in 
sritellsMng  the  Negio  Slave  Trade,  manifested  the  same  sentiments,  to  support  them 
^th  their  suffrage,  in  a  eaase  ol  which  the  final  triumph  wiU  be  one  of  the  fairest 
aooaments  of  the  age  which  shall  have  embraoed  it,  and  brooght  it  to  a  glorious 
terminotioR. 

FiMfus,  Ftknmy  4, 1815. 

VOL.  XI.  5  4^ 
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leoognlzes,  in  leipect  to  tba  Empetorol  RaMia*  in  bit  qomttty  of  Kii^  of  Voiaai, 
tbe  nullity  of  the  cooTention  of  Bayonne,  well  understood  that  tbis  diipositioa  cmd- 
not  reoeive  any  application  but  oon(#nnably  to  tbe  principles  estaUiibed  in  the  eoo- 
▼ention  mentioned  in  the  ninth  article  of  tbe  treaty  of  tbis  day.  The  present  se- 
parate article  has  the  same  force  and  Talididity  as  if  it  were  inserted  word  for  word 
In  the  treaty  of  this  day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  tidmng, 
ed  at  the  same  time.  In  testimony  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  ha?e' signed  it, 
and  aflized  to  it  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  80th  of  Norember,  yen  of  grscej  1816. 

[The  Signatures.] 

TBBATT  or  ALLIAMCB  AHD  FRIBHDSHIP  BBTWBBlf  HIS  BBITAVBiC  MAWTT  ABD 

rHB  EMPEBOB  OP  AUSTRIA. 

Signed  ai  Pmi»^  tAs  80CA  of  November y  1815. 

In  the  Bame  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinitj. — ^Tbe  pvipoBB  of  tbe 
alliance  eondnded  at  Vienna,  the  85th  day  of  Marchf  1815,  haTif^been  happPy  at- 
tained by  the  re-establishment  in  France  of  tbe  order  of  things  whidi  the  last  oi- 
mlnal  attempt  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  momentarily  subrerted ;  thnt  Majesties 
the  Kb^  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irebnd,  the  Bmperar  of  Aos- 
tria,  King  of  Hongaiy  and  Bohemia,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rossias,  and  tbe  Kl^g 
of  Pmsda,  considering  that  the  repose  of  Europe  is  essentially  interwoven  with  the 
oonfirmatlon  of  the  order  of  things  founded  on  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  aalho- 
rity,  and  of  the  oonstitutional  charter*  and  wishing  to  employ  ail  their  means  to  pre- 
vent the  geneml  tranquillity  (the  oliject  of  the  wishes  of  monkind,  and  the  coostfint 
end  of  their  eflforts)  from  being  again  disturbed  ;  desirous  moreover  to  draw  doser 
the  ties  which  unite  them  for  the  common  interests  of  their  people,  have  resolved  to 
give  to  the  principles  solemnly  bdd  down  in  the  treaties  of  Chanmont  of  tbe  1st  of 
March,  1814,  and  of  Vienna,  of  the  85th  of  Mareh,  1815,  the  appUcatlon  the  most 
anali^ns  to  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  and  to  fix  beforehand  by  a  solemn  treaty  the 
principles  which  they  propose  to  follow,  In  order  to  guarantee  Binope  from  fbe 
dangen  by  which  ^he  may  still  be  menaced ;  for  which  purpose  the  high  contzading 
parties  have  named  to  discuss,  settle,  and  ^  the  conditions  of  this  treaty,  namely— 
[Here  follow  the  names  and  titles  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  viz.  Loid  Castlereagh, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Prince  of  Metternich,  and  Baron  of  Wessenbiiig]— who,  aflev 
having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  fom,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles :~  \ 

Art  T. — The  hi^h  contracting  parties  redprocally  promise  to  maiBtsin,  in  its 
foroe  and  vigour,  tbe  treaty  signed  this  day  with  his  most  Christian  Uajesfy,  and  to 
see  that  the  stipulations  of  tbe  said  treaty,  as  well  as  those  of  tbe  paiticuJar  conven- 
tions which  have  reference  thereto,  shall  be  strictly  and  iaithfally  exscoted  in  their 
Ihllest  extent. 

Art.  II. — The  high  contracting  parties,  having  engaged  in  the  war  which  is  joft 
terminated,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  invioUble  the  anangemenu  settled  at 
Paris  last  year,  for  the  saiiBty  and  interest  of  Europe,  have  judged  it  advisable  to  re- 
new the  said  engagements  by  the  present  act,  and  to  confirm  them  as  mutually  ob- 
ligatoiy,  subject  to  the  modifications  contained  in  the  treaty  signed  this  ds^  with 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  and  particularly  those  by  wfalcb 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  family,  In  pursuance  of  tbe  treaty  of  the  1 1  th  of  April, 
1814,  have  been  for  ever  exduded  from  supreme  power  in  France,  which  exdoslon 
the  oontracUng  powers  bind  themselves,  by  the  present  ac^  to  maintain  in  full  vi- 
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goar,  and,  ihould  it  be  neoesiary,  with  the  whole  of  their  loroes.  And  aa  the  mom 
revolutionary  principles  which  upheld  the  latt  criminal  umipation,  nigfat  agaio^  un- 
der other  forms,  convulse  France,  and  therein  endanger  the  repose  of  other  states ; 
under  these  ciicnipstances,  the  high  contracting  parties,  solemnly  admitting  it  to  be 
their  doty  to  redouble  their  watchfulness  for  the  tranqaiUity  and  interests  of  their 
people,  engage,  in  case  so  unfortunate  an  event  should  again  occur,  to  concert 
amoi^  themselves,  and  with  bis  most  Christian  Majesty,  the  measures  which  they 
may  judge  necessary  to  be  puisoed  for  the  safety  of  their  respective  statei^  and  lor 
the  general  tranquUl^ty  of  Europe. 

Art  III.— The  high  contracting  parties,  in  agreeing  with  his  most  Christtan 
Majes^  that  a  line  of  military  position  in  Prance  should  be  occupied  by  a  ooipe  of 
the  allied  troops  during  a  certain  number  of  yean,  had  in  view  to  secure,  as  lar  as 
Iv  in  their  power,  the  eflect  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  artides  one  and  two 
of  the  present  treaty,  and  uniformly  disposed,  to  adopt  evecy  salutaiy  meamie  calen- 
lated  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  by  maintaining  the  order  of  tUngs  re- 
established  in  France,  they  engage,  that  In  case  the  said  body  of  troops  should  be 
attacked,  or  menaced  with  an  attack,  on  the  part  of  France,  that  the  said  powers 
should  be  again  obliged  to  place  themselves  on  a  war  establishment  against  that 
|iower,  in  order  to  maintain  either  of  the  sakl  stipulations,  or  to  aeoore  and  soppoct 
the  great  interest  to  whtoh  they  relate,  each  of  the  high  contrndUng  parties  shall 
fiirnish,  without  delay,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  and 
especially  in  pursuance  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  articles  of  this  treety,  its  full  con- 
tingent of  sfaiiy  tbouBod  men,  in  addition  to  the  forces  left  in  Fhince,  or  such  part 
of  the  said  contingent  as  the  exigenpy  of  the  case  may  require  should  be  pat  in 
motion. 

Art.  IV.— If,  nnforiunately,  the  forces  stipulated  In  the  preceding  article  should 
be  found  inniilldent,  the  high  contracting  parties  will  concert  together,  without  loss 
of  time,  as  to  the  additional  number  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  each  for  the  sop- 
port  of  tbe  common  cause ;  and  they  engage  to  employ,  in  case  of  need,  the  whole 
of  their  forces,  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination,  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  right  to  prescribe,  by  common  consent,  such  conditions  of 
peace  as  shall  hoU  out  to  Europe  a  solBcient  guarantee  against  the  recunence  of  a 

Art  V.—The  high  contracting  parties  having  agreed  to  the  dispositk»s  lakl 
down  in  tbe  preceding  articles,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  effisct  of  thehr  en- 
gagements daring  tbe  period  of  the  temporary  occupation,  declare,  moreover,  that 
even  after  the  expiratton  of  this  measure,  the  sakl  engagements  shall  still  remain  in 
full  fone  and  vigour,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  efibct  such  measoies  as  mqr 
he  deemed  necesNU7  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  axtklee 
one  and  two  of  the  present  act. 

Art.  VI.— To  facilitate  and  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  present  treaty,  and  to 
consoHdate  the  connections  which  at  the  present  moment  so  ckMely  unite  the  four 
Sovereigns  for  the  happiness  of  the  world,  the  high  contracting  parties  have  agreed 
to  renew  their  meeUng  at  fixed  periods,  either  under  the  Immcxliate  auspices  of  the 
sovereigns  themselves,  or  by  their  respective  Ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  consottfa^ 
upon  their  common  interests,  and  for  the  conskleratkm  of  the  meanies  which  at 
each  of  those  periods  shaU  be  considered  the  most  salutary  for  the  lepoee  and  pne- 
perity  of  nations,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Art  VI! The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratlficaUons  shaU  be  ex- 
changed within  two  months,  or  sooner,  if  possible.— In  folth  of  whkh  the  respective 
plen$otontiarles  have  signed  it,  and  fixed  thereto  the  seala  of  their  anns. 
Done  at  Paris,  the  SOth  of  November,  A.  D.  1816. 

(Signed)  (LJSi.)  CASTLBBBAeH. 

.  (L.S.j    WBLLlNeTOW. 
(L.S.)    MBTrSBNICH. 

(L.8.)  Wessbmbubo. 

NoTB.— Similar  treaties  were  signed  on  the  same  day  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  his  Majesty,  with  those  of  the  Empeior  of  Rusia,  and  the  King  of  PiuhIb,  re- 
spectively. 
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GENERAL  TREATY, 

.  SIONBD  IN  CONGRESS  AT  VIENNA,  JUNE  9tE,  1815. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity.—Tbe  powers  who  ligoed 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Parison  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  having  BseemUed  at  VieoBa, 
in  pursuance  of  the  thirty-second  article  of  that  act,  with  the  princes  and  states  their 
allies,  to  complete  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty,  and  to  add  to  them  the  arrange- 
ments rendered  necessary  by  the  state  In  which  Europe  was  left  at  the  terroiBation 
of  the  last  war,  being  now  desirous  to  embrace  in  one  common  transaction  the  vs- 
rious  results  of  their  negociations,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  them  by  their  red- 
procal  ratifications,  have  authorised  their  plenipotentiaries  to  unite  in  a  general  in- 
strument the  regulations  of  superior  and  permanent  interest,  and  to  join  to  that 
act,  as  integral  parts  of  the  armngemeots  of  congress,  the  treaties,  oooventioDs,  de» 
darations,  regulations,  and  other  particular  acts,  as  dted  in  the  present  treaty.  And 
the  above-mentioned  powers  having  appointed  plenipotentiaries  to  the  oongnm, 
that  is  to  say— 

C  Here  follow  the  names  of  the  plcaipotentiarief » hi  the  mna  order  as  Iha  a^- 
natures  at  the  end.] 

Such  of  the  above  plenipotentiaries  as  have  assisted  at  the  dote  of  the  negoda- 
tions,  after  having  produced  theUr  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  doe  form,  bafv 
agreed  to  place  in  the  said  general  instrament  the  ibUowing  artklea,  and  to  aSz  to 
them  their  signatures. 

Art.  1.— The  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  provinces  and  distrida 
which  are  otherwise  disposed  of  by  (he  following  articles,  is  united  to  the  Bnsdan 
empire,  to  which  it  shall  be  irreyocably  attached  by  its  constitution,  and  be  poMBsuc<l 
by  his  Miyesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russins,  his  heirs  and  sucoesiors  in  perpetuity. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  reserves  to  himself  to  give  to  this  state,  eiyoylng  a  distioct 
admUiistration,  the  interior  improvements  which  he  shall  judge  proper.  He  abaiXk 
assume  with  his  other  titles  that  of  Czar,  King  of  Poland,  agieeably  to  the  ibm 
established  for  the  titles  attached  to  his  other  possessions. 

The  Poles,  who  are  respective  subjects  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  sbaU  ob- 
tain a  representation  and  national  institutions,  regulated  according  to  the  4kgree  of 
political  consideration,  that  each  of  the  governments  tp  which  tbsy  bdoog  fihaU 
judge  expedient  and  proper  to  grant  Uiem. 

Art.  II,— The  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  which  his  Sfi^edy  the  King  «l 
Prussia  shaU  possess  in  fuU  sovereignty  and  property,  ibr  blmseU,  hit  hein,  end  soo* 
cessors,  under  the  tiUe  of  iho  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  shall  be  oompilied  within  the 
followinglioe:— 

Proceeding  from  theffonUer  of  Eastam  Prasda  to  thtTtUageaf  Horiiaff,  tho 
new  Umit  shall  follow  the  frontier  of  Western  Prussia,  sudi  as  it  sobsisled  from  1TT9 
to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  to  the  vUlageof  Leibitsefa,  wbioh  sbcU  beloDgto  the  dudiy  of 
Warsaw;  from  thence  shall  be  drawn  a  line,  which, leaving  Kompania,  Grabowice, 
and  Szczytno  to  Prussia,  passes  the  Vistula  near  the  last-mentioned  place,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  which  falls  into  the  Vistula  opposite  Szczytno,  to  the  andent 
limit  of  the  district  of  the  Netze,  near  Gross  Opocsko,  an  that  Sluxewo  shall  fadaog 
to  the  duchy,  and  Praylranowa,  Hollander,  and  Mod^two,  to  Prosia.  Fraai  Grasa 
Opoczko  it  shall  pass  by  ChlcwiilM,  which  shaU  remain  to  Proida,  to  the  fdlige  oC 
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Pfzybslaw,  and  from  Ibenoe  by  the  Tillages  of  Piaski,  CbekBoe^  Wliowiezki^  Koby« 
linkay  Wo>'czf  o>  Orcbowa^  to  the  town  of  Powidz.  From  Powidz  it  »bal(  oontimfo 
by  tbe  town  of  Slupee  to  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  riren  W aitba  and  Protna. 
From  tbif  point  it  ibaU  re*ascend  tbe  coarse  of  tbe  river  Prosna  to  the  Tillage  of 
Koacielnawies,  to  within  one  league \>f  tbe  town  of  Kaliicb.  Then  leaving  to  that 
town  (on  tbe  tide  of  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Prosna)  a  semi-dicular  territory  measmecl 
upon  tbe  distance  from  Kosdelnaweis  to  Kaliscb,  tbe  line  bhall  return  to  tbe  course 
of  the  Prosna,  and  sball  continue  to  follow  it,  re-ascending  by  tbe  towns  of  Gra* 
bow,  Wieruszow,  Boleslawiee,  so  as  to  terminate  near  tbe  Tillage  of  Gola,  upon 
tbe  frontier  of  Silesia  opposite  Pitscbin. 

Art  III.~His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  shall  possesSj  in  full  pre* 
perty  and  sovereignty,  tbe  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka,  and  the  terdtoiy  thereto  be* 
longing. 

Art.  IV.— The  way  or  bed  of  tbe  Vistula  shall  separate  Gallida  from  the  tani- 
tory  of  the  free  town  of  Cracow.  It  shall  serve  nt  tbe  same  time  as  tbe  ftontter 
between  Gallicia  and  that  part  of  the  ancient  ducby  of  Warsaw  united  to  the  states 
of  bis  Majesty  tbe  Emperor  of  all.  tbe  Russias,  as  far  as  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  town  of 
ZaTicbost.  From  Zavichost  to  tbe  Bug,  the  dry  irontier  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Une  drawn  in  the  Treaty  of  Vtenna  of  1800,  excepting  such  modificattons  ai  by 
common  consent  may  be  thought  necessary  to  be  introduced.  Tbe  frontier  from 
tbe  Bug  shall  be  re-established  on  this  skle  between,  the  two  arapires,  such  as  it  was 
before  tbe  said  treaty. 

Art.  V. — His  Majesty  tbe  Emperor  of  all  tbe  Russias  cedes  to  bis  Imperial  and 
Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  tbe  districts  wbk:b  bare  been  separated  from  Eastern  Gal- 
licia in  consequence  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1809,  from  tbe  circles  of  Zloozow» 
Brzezan,  Tarnopole,  and  Zalesczk ;  and  tbe  frontiers  on  this  side  shall  be  re-etto* 
blisbed  such  as  they  were  before  tbe  date  of  the  said  treaty. 

Art.  VI.— Tbe  town  of  Cracow,  with  its  territory,  is  declared  for  erer  to  be  a 
free,  independent,  and  strictly  neutral  city,  under  tbe  protectton  of  Aastria,  Rmsia, 
and  Prussia. 

Art.  VII. — Tbe  territory  of  the  free  town  of  Cracow  sball  baTo  for  l^s  frontier 
upon  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Vistula,  a  line,  which,  beginning  at  tbe  ^t  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Wolka,  where  a  stream  falls  into  tbe  Vistula,  sball  asoeod  this  stream  bgr 
Clo  and  Kosdelniki,  as  far  as  CzuUoe,  so  that  these  Tillages  may  be  included  in  tbe 
district  of  the  tree  town  of  Crecow  ;  from  thence  passing  along  the  irootiers  of  these 
Tillages,  tbe  line  shall  conttoue  by  BziekanoTk^e,  Garlice,  Toraamo,  Kamiowloi^ 
wbkb  shall  also  remain  in  the  territory  of  Cracow,  to  the  point  where  the  limit 
begins  whkdi  separates  the  district  of  Kraeszowice  from  that  of  Olkus ;  from 
thence  it  shall  ibUow  this  Umit  between  the  two  said  provinots,  tiU  it  reaches  \km 
frontiers  of  Silesian  Prussia. 

Art.  VIII.^His  Mijesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  wishing  particulaily  to  kOX^ 
tate,  as  much  as  possible  on  his  part,  the  ooamerdal  relations  and  good  neighbour 
hood  between  Gallicia  and  tbe  free  towns  of  Cracow,  giwiU  Amt  eTer  to  tbe  town  of 
Podgorze  the  privileges  of  a  free  commercial  town,  such  as  are  eqioyed  by  tho  tow|i 
ofBrody.  This  liberty  of  commerce  shall  extend  tp  a  dlstanoa  of  five  bttBdredtoie^ 
from  the  barrier  of  tbe  luburba  of  the  town  of  Podgorze.  In  ooneegatooe  of  this 
perpetual  concession,  which,  nevertheles^t  ihaU  not  aflect  the  jrigbta  of  •ofarejgBty 
of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  ApoftoUc  Mi^estyy  tbe  Austrian  costonfhooiei  iiattbt 
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eilalilisbed  only  in  plaoet  dtuated  beyond  that  Umtt  No  mffitaiy  eitebUshuent 
fbnll  be  fomeil  that  can  nenace  the  neatrality  of  Ciaoowy  or  ohitract  the  Ijbertj 
of  oommefoe  which  hlf  Imperial  and  Royal  Apottottc  M^esty  gtanto  to  the  town 
and  district  of  Podgone. 

Art.  IX. — The  courts  of  Rnaiay  AaAria,  and  FniMiay  engage  to  req)ed»  and  to 
cane^to  be  aiwaya  leqieded,  the  neutrality  of  the  five  town  of  Cracow  and  tta  tec- 
ritory.  No  armed  force  ihall  be  iotrodoced  upon  any  pretence  whaterer.  On  ibo 
other  hand  it  is  nnderstood,  and  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  asylum  shall  be  afifonled 
in  the  free  town  and  territory  of  Cracow,  to  fugitives,  deserters,  and  persons  uDder 
prosecution,  belonging  to  the  country  of  either  of  the  high  powers  aforesaid ;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  demand  of  their  surrender  by  the  competent  authorities,  sudi  Imfi- 
Hdoals  shall  be  arrested  and  given  up  without  delay,,  and  conveyed,  under  a  proper 
escort,  to  the  guard  appointed  to  receive  them  at  the  frontier. 

Art  X.— The  di^NMitions  of  the  constitution  of  the  free  towns  of  Cracow,  oon- 
oeming  the  academy,  the  bishopric  and  chapter  of  that  town,  such  as  th^  are  spe- 
cified in  the  seventh,  fiAeenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  articles  of  the  additioiial 
treaty  relative  to  Cracow,  which  is  annexed  to  the  present  general  treaty,  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  textuaiiy  inserted  in  this  act 

Art  XI. — A  fall,  general,  and  special  amnesty  shall  be  granted  in  favour  of  afl 
indlvidmils,  of  whatever  ranic,  sex,  or  condition  they  may  be. 

Art  XII.—  In  consequence  of  the  preceding  article,  no  person  in  future  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  disturbed,  in  on;  manner,  by  reason  of  any  participation,  direct  or  in- 
direct, at  any  time,  in  the  political,  civil,  or  militaiy  events  in  Poland.  All  pro- 
ceedings, suits,  or  prosecutions,  are  considered  as  null,  the  sequestrations  and  pro- 
visional confiscations  shall  be  taken  off,  and  every  act  promulgated  on  this  ground 
shall  be  of  no  efiect. 

Art.  XIII.—From  these  general  regulations  on  the  subject  of  confiscations  are 
excepted  all  those  cases  in  which  edicts  or  sentences,  finally  pronounced,  have  al- 
ready been  fully  executed,  and  have  not  been  annulled  by  subsequent  events. 

Art.  XIV.— The  principles  established  for  the  free  navigation  of  rivers  and  canals, 
in  the  whole  extent  of  ancient  Poland,  as  well  as  for  the  trade  to  the  ports,  for  the 
circulation  of  articles  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  diiferent  PoUsh  provinoei^  and 
for  the  commerce,  relative  to  goods  in  transitu,  soch  as  they  are  specified  in  (he 
twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth,  twenty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  articles 
of  the  treaty  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  in  the  twenty- second,  twenty-third, 
twenty-fourth,  twenty-fiAh,  twenty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  articles  of  the  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Prussia,  shall  b^  invariably  maintained. 

Art  XV.--His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  renounces  in  perpetuity,  ibr  himseif, 
and  all  his  descendants  and  successors,  in  favour  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
all  hb  right  and  title  to  the  provinces,  districts,  and  territories,  or  parts  of  territories, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  hereafter  named ;  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Pnnria 
shall  pomess  those  countries  in  complete  sovereignty  and  property,  and  dull  oniie 
them  to  his  monarchy.  The  districu  and  territories  thus  ceded,  shall  he  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  by  a  line,  which  henceforth  shall  form  the 
frontier  between  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  territories,  so  that  all  that  is  comprised  in 
the  Ihnit  formed  by  this  line,  shall  be  restored  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony; 
but  hU  Majesty  renounces  all  those  districts  and  territories  that  are  situated  beyoiid 
that  line,  and  which  belonged  to  him  before  the  war. 
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Th0  line  ibtll  begin  from  the  frantien  of  Bohemia  near  WIelfet  in  the  mAgboat'^ 
hood  of  Seideoberjr,  following  the  straam  of  the  river  WltUcb,  until  its  jonction 
with  the  Nelsse.    From  the  Nei»e  it  shall  pass  to  the  circle  oi  Elgen,  between 
Taochritt,  which  shall  belong  to  Prassia,  and  Bortschoff,  which  shall  remain  to 
Saxony ;  then  it  shall  follow  the  nottbern  frontier  of  the  circle  of  Bigen  to  tbe  angle 
between  Pulsdorf  and  Ober-Schland ;  thence  it  shall  be  ooniinued  to  the  limits  that 
separate  tbe  circle  o|  Gorlltz  from  that  of  Baahseni  in  such  a  manner  that  Ober- 
Mettal  and  Neider»Schland-OlIcb,  and  ftadewitz,  remain  in  tbe  possession  of 
Saxony.    The  great  post-road  between  Gorlitz  and  Bautzen  shall  belong  to  Prus- 
sia, as  Car  as  the  limits  of  the  said  circles.    Then  the  line  shall  follow  the  firontier 
of  the  drele  to  Dubraucke ;  it  shall  then  extend  upon  the  heights  to  tbe  right  of  the 
Lobaaer-WosKr,  so  that  this  riTulet,  with  its  two  banks,  and  tbe  places  upon  them, 
as  far  as  Neudoif,  shall  remain,  with  this  Tillage,  to  Saxony.    The  line  shall  then 
fall  again  upon  tbe  Spree,  and  the  Schwarz- Wasser,  Uska,  Hennsdorf,  Ketten,  and 
Solahdorf,  are  asrigned  to  Prussia.    From  the  Schwaize-Blster,  near  Solchdorf,  a 
rij^bt  ibM  shall  be  drawn  to  the  frontier  of  the  lordship  of  Konigsbnicky  near 
Grosqgrabchen.    This  lordship  remains  to  Saxony,  and  the  line  shall  /ollow  its 
oorthorn  boundaiy  as  far  as  the  bailiwick  of  Grossenhayn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ortrand ;  Ortrand,  and  the  road  from  that  place  by  Mersdorf,  Stolzenhayn,  and 
Orobelo,  to  Muhlberg,  (with  tbe  Tillages  on  that  road,  so  that  no  part  of  It  remain 
beyond  the  Prussian  territory,)  shall  be  under  the  goTornment  of  Proisia.    The 
frontier  from  Grobeln  shall  be  traced  to  the  Elbe  near  Fk:htenbeig,  hnd  then  shall 
follow  tbe  bailiwick  of  Muhlbeig.    Flchtenbeig  shall  be  the  property  of  Prussia. 
From  the  Elbe  to  the  frontier  ofthe  country  of  Merseburg,  it  shall  be  so  regulated 
that  the  bailiwicks  of  Torgau,  Eilenhuig,  and  DelitKh,  shall  pass  to  Prosria,  while 
those  of  Oscbatz,  Wnrsen,  and  Leipzig,  shall  remain  to  Saxony.    The  line  shall 
follow  the  frontier  of  tbe»e  baiiiwicln,  dlTiding  some  indosures  and  demi-indosures. 
The  road  from  Muhlberg  to  Bileoburg  shall  be  wholly  within  the  Prussian  terri- 
tory.   From  Poddwitz  (belonging  to  the  bailiwick  of  Leipzig,  and  remaining  to 
Saxony)  as  far  as  Eytra,  which  abo  remains  to  her,  the  line  shall  divide  the  country 
of  JMeresburg  In  such  a  manner  that  Breitenfisld,  Haenichen,  Gross,  and  Klein- 
Dolzig,  Mark-Ranstadt,  and  Knaut-Nauendorf,  remain  to  Saxony ;  and  Modelwitz, 
Skeuditz,  Klein-Uebenau,  Alt  Ranstadt,  Schkolen,  and  Zietschen,t)ass  to  Pnmia. 
From  tbenoe  the  line  shall  divide  the  bailiwick  of  Pegau,  between  tl^e  Fioss-grabeo, 
and  the  Weine-Blster;  the  former,  from  the  point  where  it  separates  itnlf  above 
tbe  town  of  Crossen  (which  forms  part  of  the  bailiwick  of  Haynsbuiv)  from  the 
Weisse-Elster,  to  the  point  where  it  joins  the  Saale  below  the  town  of  Merseburg, 
shall  belong,  in  its  whole  course  between  thoM  two  towns,  with  both  Its  banks,  to 
the  Prussian  territory.    From  thence,  where  the  frontier  touches  upon  that  ofthe 
country  of  Zeitz,  the  line  shall  foUow  it  as  for  as  the  boundary  of  tbe  country  of 
Altenbuig,  near  Luckau.    Tbe  frontier  of  tbe  drde  of  Neustadt,  whfoh  wholly  foils 
under  the  dominion  of  Prucsia,  remains  untouched.    Tbe  indosures  of  Voigtland, 
in  the  district  of  Renss,  that  is  to  say,  Gefoll,  Blintendorf,  Sparenberg,  and  Blanken- 
buig,  are  comprised  in  the  share  of  Prussfo. 

Art  XVI.— The  provincer  and  districts  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  whkh  are 
transferred  to  the  dominion  of  bis  Majesty  the  KUig  of  Prussia,  shall  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  ofthe  duchy  of  Saxony,  and  his  Majesty  shall  add  to  his  titles  those  of 
Duke  of  Saxony,  Landgrave  of  Tburingia,  Margmve  of  the  two  liusatias,  and 
Count  of  Henneberg.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  shall  oontiBue  to  bear  the 
titto  of  Margrai e  of  Upper  Lusatfo.  His  Majesty  shall  also  continue,  with  rela- 
tion to,  and  In  virtue  of,  his  right  of  eventual  succession  to  the  possessions  ofthe 
Ernestine  branch,  to  bear  the  titfo  of  Landgrave  of  Tburingia,  and  Count  of  Henne- 
berg. 

Art  XVII.--Austria,  Rusiia,  Great  Britain,  and  Francey  guarantee  to  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Prussia,  his  descendants  and  suocesMxi,  tbe  possession  of  the  coun- 
tries marked  oat  in  the  ilfleenth  artide,  hi  foil  property  and  sovereignty. 
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Art.  X  Vin.-*IIIs  Impertel  and  Ro^  Apostolic  Iffftjesty,  yrlAing  to  give  to  ttw 
Kfng  of  Pnissia  a'  fresh  proof  of  bfs  desire  to  remove  every  object  of  future  discus— 
sioD  between  their  two  courts,  renounces  for  himself  and  bis  suocesson,  his  ilgpim  «>f 
sovereignty  over  the  maigraviates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Losatia,  whfch  belonged  to 
bim  as  King  of  Bohemia,  as  far  as  tb^se  rights  concern  the  portion  of  these  pro- 
vinces placed  under  the  dominion  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia*  by  virtue  oH 
the  treaty  with  his  Mcuesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  concluded  at  Vienna  ob  the  164b 
of  May,  1815. 

As  to  the  right  of  reversion  pf  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apos(oIic  Mt^eHtf  to  tbs 
said  portion  of  the  Lusatias  united  to  Prussia,  it  is  transferred  to  the  bouse  of  Bsaa- 
denburg  now  reigning  In  Prussia,  his  Imperial  and  Rojai  Apostolic  lligesty  lesnr- 
ing  to  himself  and  h£  successors  the  power  of  resuming  that  right,  in  the  eveat  «f 
the  extinction  of  the  said  reigning  house.  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostotte  Ma« 
jesty  renounces  alsoj  In  favour  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  the  districts  of  Bohevia  Ib- 
dosed  wilbin  the  part  of  Upper  Lusatia  ceded  by  tfaa  treaty  of  tbe  I8tli  of  Mmf, 
1815,  to  bis  Prussian  Majesty,  which  districts  comprehended  the  places  of  Omteis- 
dorf,  Taubeotrante,  Neukretschen,  Nieder-Geriachshaim^  Winkel,  andGiiikely  witt 
their  territories. 

Art.  XIX.— His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  his  Majesty  tbe  King  of 
Saxony,  wishUig  particularly  to  remove  every  olgect  of  future  contest  oc  fiqmte^ 
renoonoe,  each  on  ht«own  party  and  redprocaUy  in  favour  of  one  another,  aH  feq* 
dU  lights  or  pfetensicms,  which  they  might  exercise  or  might  have  exercised,  be- 
yond tiie  frontiers  fixed  by  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  XX.— His  Miyesty  the  King  of  Prussia  promises 'to  direct  that  proper  «Bn 
be  taken,  relative  to  whatever  msy  aflact  tbo  property  and  interests  of  tbe  respedife 
sabjects,  upon  tile  most  liberal  principles.  The  present  article  shall  be  obseifedp 
partlcolarly^  with  regard  to  the  concerns  of  those  individuals  who  paasen  piopeity 
both  under  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  governments,  to  tbe  comsiaoe  of  Leipsic,  end 
to  ali  other  objects  of  the  sama  natun ;  and.  In  order  that  tbe  individual  liberty  of 
tbe  inbabitants^  both  of  tbe  ceded  and  other  provinces,  may  not  be  infringed^  tb^ 
shall  be  allowed  to  emigrate  from  one  territory  to  the  other,  without  being  exen^it* 
ed,  however,  from  military  service,  and  after  fuliUUng  the  foraialities  reared  hf 
the  laws.  They  may  also  remove  their  property,  wtthoot  being  subject  to  a^^  fine 
ov  drawback. 

Art.  XXI. — The  communities,  ooxporatlons,  ^nd  religious  establisbmeiit^  aad 
those  for  public  instmcUon,  in  the  proviooet  ceded  by  his  Miycrty  tbe  Kfi^  of 
Saxony  to  Prussia,  or  in  the  provinces  and  districts  remaining  to  bis  Saxon  U^eity, 
diall  preserve  their  property,  whatever  changes  they  may  undergo,  as  well  ai  tho 
rents  becoming  due  to  them,  according  to  tbe  act  of  their  foundation,  oc  which  tfa^ 
lisve  acquired  by  a  legal  title  since  that  period  under  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  go- 
vernntentB ;  and  neither  party  shall  interfere  in  tbe  administration  and  in  the  col- 
lection of  tbe  revenoes,  provided  that  they  be  conducted  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
tbe  laws,  and  that  the  charges  be  defrayed,  to  which  aH  property  or  rents  of  the  like 
nstare  are  subjected,  in  the  territory  in  wbk:h  they  occur. 

Art.  XXIT. — No  individual  domiciliated  in  tbe  provinces  which  are  under  the 
dominion  oC  his  Mi^esty  the  King  of  Saxony,  any  more  than  an  individual  domid- 
Uatad  in  those  which  liy  the  present  treaty  pass  under  tbe  dominion  of  the  King  of 
Piussia,  shall  be  nwleated  to  his  penoBf,  bis  ptaperty^  Tents,  pensions;,  or  reveooea 
of  any  kind,  to  hia'iaBk  or  digpititt,  nor  be  praseeeted  or  called  to  aoconnt  in  any 
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■loniMr,  for  sty  part  which  he,  either  In  a  d?U  or  mllitaiy  capadtj,  nay  hart 
fakes  hi  the  erents  (hat  hare  ooeurred  sloce  the  oommencement  of  the  war,  termi- 
nated by  the  peace  concluded  at  Parii  on  the  30th  of  May,  1814.  This  articto 
eqaally  extends  to  those  who,  not  being  domidiiated  in  either  part  of  Sazoay»  nagr 
possess  in  it  landed  property,  rents,  pensions,  or  revenues  of  any  kind. 

Art.  XXIII.— His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  having,  inconsequence  of  the 
last  war,  re-assumed  the  possession  of  the  provinces  and  territories  which  had  been 
ceded  by  the  peace  of  TiL»it,  it  is  acknowledged  and  declared  by  the  present  artida 
that  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  shall  possess  anew,  as  foimeriy,  in  foU 
property  and  sovereignty,  the  following  countries,  that  te  to  say  :— 

Those  of  his  ancient  provinces  of  Poland  spedfied  by  article  two ;  the  dty  of 
Dantzic  and  its  territory,  as  the  latter  was  determined  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit;  tbo 
circle  of  Cottbus ;  the  Old  March ;  the  part  of  the  cirde  of  Magdeburg,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  rbgetber  with  the  cirde  of  the  Saale ;  the  principality  of 
If  alberstadt,  with  the  lordships  of  Derenburg,  and  of  Hassenrode ;  the  town  and 
territory  of  Quedlinburg,  (save  and  except  the  rights  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Sopbia  Albertine  of  Sweden,  Abbess  of  Quedlinbur^,  conformably  to  the 
arrangements  made  in  1S03)  ;  the  Prussian  part  of  the  county  of  Mansfold;  the 
Prussian  part  of  tbe  county  of  Hobenstein ;  the  Eicbsfeld ;  the  town  of  Nord* 
bausen  with  its  territory ;  the  town  of  Mublhaosen  with  its  territory ;  the  Prussian 
part  of  tbe  district  oi  Treffurt,  with  Oosla ;  the  town  and  territory  of  Brfurtb,  with 
ibe  exception  of  Klein-Brembach  and  Balstedt,  indosed  in  the  prinelpality  of  Wei- 
mar, ceded  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  by  tbe  twenty-nlnth  article ;  the 
iMlliwick  of  Wnndersleben,  belonging  to  tbe  county  of  Untenpleichen ;  the  prlnd- 
pality  of  Paderborn,  with  tbe  Prussian  part  of  tbe  bailiwicks  of  SchwaUenbeig* 
Okienberg.  and  Stoppdbeig,  and  the  jurisdictions  of  Uagendom  and  Odenhausen* 
situated  in  the  territory  of  Lip|)e ;  the  county  of  Mark,  with  the  part  of  Lippstadt 
belonging  to  it ;  the  county  of  Werden ;  the  county  of  Essen  ;  tbe  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Cleves  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  town  and  lortress  of  Wesd ;  the 
part  of  the  duchy,  situated  on  the  left  bank,  specified  in  artkle  twenty-fifth ;  the 
secularized  chapter  of  Elcen  ;  tiie  prindpali^  of  Munster,  that  is  to  say,  the  Prut> 
sian  part  of  the  former  bishopric  ol  Munster,  with  tbe  exception  of  that  part  which 
has  been  ceded  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  King  of  Hanover,  in  virtue  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  artk:le ;  the  secularized  provostsbip  of  Cappenbuig ;  the  county  of  Teckien- 
berg ;  the  county  of  Lingen,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  ceded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover  by  ankde  twenty-seventh ;  tbe  principality  of  Minden ;  the  coimty  of 
Ravensberg ;  the  secularized  chapter  of  Herford ;  the  prindpality  of  Neuldiatel, 
with  the  county  of  Valengin,  such  as  their  frontiers  are  reguhited  by  the  Treaty  df 
Paris,  and  1^  the  seventy-sixth  artide  of  this  general  treaty.  The  same  dispod- 
tion  extends  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  tuxeramete  over  the  ooiuty  of  Werni* 
gerode,  to  that  of  high  protedion  over  the  county  of  Hohen-Llrobuig,  and  to  all  the 
other  rights  or  pretensions  whatsoever  which  his  Prussian  Majesty  possessed  and 
exercised,  before  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  whkh  he  has  not  renounced  by  other  tiea* 
ties,  acts,  or  conventions. 

Art.  XXIV.— His  Majedy  the  King  of  Prassia  shaU  unite  to  hb'monaidiy  in 
Germany,  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  to  be  possessed  by  him  and  hb  successors  In 
full  property  and  sovereignty,  the  following  countries : — 

The  provincee  of  Saxony  desigimted  in  artide  fifteen,  with  the  exoeptftoo  of  the 
places  and  territories  ceded,  in  virtue  of  artide  twenty-nine,  to  bis  HIgbneas  tbe 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar;  the  territories  ceded  to  Prussia  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  King  of  Hanover,  by  artide  twenty-nine;  part  of  the  department  of 
FoMa,  and  such  of  the  territories  comprehended  therein  as  are  spedfied  in  artide 
forty ;  tbe  town  and  territory  of  Wetsiar,  aooording  to  artide  twelve ;  the  grand 
duchy  of  Beig,  with  the  lordchips  of  Hardenberg,  Brock,  Styrom,  SchoUer,  and 
Odenthal,  formerly  belonging  to  the  sakl  duchy  nnder  the  Palatine  government ; 
be  districts  of  the  andent  aidibiiboprie  of  Cologne^  hitely  betoiigiog  tie  tbe  gnul 
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dMcbro/Beig;  the docfay  of  WettpboUa,  u  klely  pcioand Iv^ hb Eoyal  fiigfaneM 
the  Grand  Duke  of  tiesw ;  the  county  of  DortmuDd ;  the  priocipBUty  of  Corli^  ; 
the  mediatised  districts  specified  in  article  forty-three.  The  andent  poHeariona  of 
the  House  Of  Nassau-Dietz  hating  been  ceded  to  Prussia  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  a  part  of  these  possessloos  bsTing  been  exchanged  for  the  dis- 
tricts belonging  to  their  Serene  HigbnesKS  the  Duke  and  Prince  of  Nassaa,  the 
King  of  Prussia  shall  possess  them,  in  so?ereignty  and  propeity,  and  onltD  th«A  lo 
his  monar<Ay. 

1.  The  principality  of  Siegen,  with  the  bailiwicks  of  Burbadi  and  Neunkficben, 
Mfb  the  exception  of  a  part  containing  12,000  inhabitants,  to  belong  to  the  Daks 
and  Prince  of  Nassau. 

2.  TbebaUiwkksof  Hohen-Solms,  Oraifenstein,  Braanfels,  FreuAeig',  Frlede- 
waU,  Scbonsten,  Schonberg,  Altenkiichen,  Altenwied,  Dierdorf,  Neueibuig^  Untx, 
Hammenteln,  with  Engers  and  Heddesfbrf;  the  town  and  tenitory  of  Nenwied ; 
the  parishes  of  Uamm,  belonging  to  the  bailiwick  of  Hackenbeig ;  the  parish  of 
Horbausen,  constituting  part  of  the  baUiwick  of  Horsluch,  and  parts  of  tlie  Iwfli- 
wicks  of  Vollendar  and  Ehrenbreltstein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  designatsd 
in  the  convention  concluded  between  his  Majesty  ihs  King  of  Prussia  and  their 
Serene  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Prince  of  Nassau,  annexed  to  tlie  present  tresity. 

Art.  XXV.>-Hls  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  shall  also  posses.  In  fidl  properly 
ond  torereignty»  the  countries  on  the  leA  bank  of  the  Rhine,  inchided  in  the  fron- 
Ha  heieinalter  mentioned  :— 

This  frontier  shaU  commence  on  the  Rhine  at  Bingen :  it  shall  (hence  ascend  tiie 
course  of  the  Nabe  to  the  Junction  of  this  river  with  the  Glan,  and  along  the  Glan 
to  the  village  of  Medarf,  below  Lauterecken ;  the  towns  of  Kreutznadi  and  Meisen- 
heim,  with  their  territories,  to  belong  entirely  to  Prussia ;  but  Lauterecken  and  its 
lerritor}'  to  remain  beyond  the  Prussian  frontier.  From  the  Olan  the  frontier  shall 
pass  by  Medart,  Meizwetler,  Lan(,weHer,  Neideer,  and  Ober  Fechenbadi,  Ellen- 
bach,  Cbreoncbenbom,  Ausweiler,  Cronweiler,  Niederbrambach,  Borbacb,  Bosch- 
weiler,  Heubweiler,  Hambach,  and  Rlntzenbeig,  tc  the  Itmiti  of  tlie  canton  of  Her- 
ineskiel ;  the  above  places  shall  be  included  within  the  Prussian  frontien,  and  shall, 
together  with  their  territories,  belong  to  Prussia.  Prom  Rlntzenbeig  to  the  Sane 
the  line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  cantonal  limits,  so  that  the  cantons  of  Her- 
meskiel  and  Conz  (in  which  latter,  however,  are  excepted  the  places  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sarre)  shall  remain  wholly  to  Prussia,  while  the  cantons  of  WodeiB, 
Merzig,  and  Sarrebourg,  are  to  be  beyond  the  Prussian  frontier. 

From  the  point  where  the  limit  of  the  canton  of  Conz,  below  Gomlingen,  tiavenes 
the  Sarre,  the  line  shall  descend  the  Sarre  till  It  faiU  into  the  Moselle,  thence  it 
shall  re-ascend  the  Moselle  to  its  junction  with  the  Sarre,  from  the  latter  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Our,  and  along  the  Our  to  the  limits  of  the  andent  departBoent  of 
the  Onrthe.  The  places  traversed  by  these  riven  shall  not  at  all  be  divMed,  bat 
shall  belong,  with  their  territories,  to  the  power  in  whose  state  the  greater  part  of 
these  places  shall  be  situated ;  the  rivers  ibemselves,  in  so  far  as  they  form  tbe 
frontier,  shall  belong  in  common  to  the  two  powers  bordering  on  them.  In  fbe  old 
department  of  the  Ourthe,  the  five  cantons  of  Saint- Vith,  Malmady,  Crooenbooig, 
fldileiden,  and  Eupen,  with  the  advanced  point  of  the  canton  of  Aubel,  tothenuth 
of  Aix-U-Chapelle,  shall  bek>ng  to  Prussia,  and  tiie  frontier  aball  foltow  that  of 
these  cantons,  so  that  a  line,  drawn  from  north  to  south,  may  cut  the  said  point  of 
the  canton  of  Aubei,  and  be  prolonged  as  far  as  the  point  of  contact  of  the  three  oU 
"departments  of  the  Oarthe,  the  Lower  Meuse,  and  the  Roer ;  leavhig  that  point,  tbe 
frontier  shall  foUoRAr  the  line  which  separates  these  two  lest  departments  fill  Itraaches 
the  river  Worm,  whteh  falls  Into  the  Roer,  and  shall  go  along  this  river  to  tbe  point 
where  it  again  touches  tbe  limits  of  these  two  departments ;  when  it  shall  paraie 
that  Umit  to  the  south  of  Hillensberg,  shall  ascend  from  thence  towards  the  noitb, 
and  leaving  Hillensberff  to  Prussia,  and  cutting  the  canton  of  Sittard  In  two  pots, 
neariy  equal,  so  that  SiUard  and  Susteren  remain  on  tbe  left,  shall  approach  tbe  old 
Dutch  territoiy ;  then  foUowing  the  old  frontier  of  that  tenitory,  to  the  point  wbeie 
ft  totwhwd  Uie  old  Austrian  priiKipamy  of  Goeldres,  00  tbe  ride  of  RiBeiiioad^  aiid 
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dinoUoff  Itielf  tovniidt  tbe  moti  eMtem  pdnt  of  tlie  Dutch  ienlUH7,  to  Uie  north  ctf 
Swolmeoy  It  iball  eontimie  to  indow  tbU  territory. 

Then,  letting  oat  from  the  most  eastern  point,  it  joins  that  other  part  of  the  Dutch 
territory  in  which  Venloo  is  situated,  without  including  the  latter  town  and  its  dis- 
trict ;  thence  to  the  old  Dutch  frontier  near  Moolc,  situated  below  Genep,  it  shall 
follow  the  coune  of  the  Meuse,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  right  bank,  as  that  all 
the  places  situated  within  a  thousand  Rhenish  yards  (RiutitUtMdisckM  Ruthen)  of 
this  banlr,  eball,  with  their  territories,  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  it 
being  well  understood,  however,  in  regard  to  the  reciprocity  of  this  principle,  that 
no  point  of  the  bank  of  the  Meuse  shall  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Pnissian  territoiy, 
unless  such  point  approach  to  within  eight  hundred  Rhenish  yards  of  it. 

From  the  point  where  the  line  Just  described  joins  the  old  Dutch  frontier,  as  far  as 
the  Rhine,  this  frontier  shall  remain  essentially  as  It  was  In  1795,  between  Cleves 
and  tho  United  ProTinces.  It  shall  be  esnmined  bf  the  commission*  whteh  shall 
be  appointMl  without  delay  by  the  two  governments,  to  proceed  to  the  exact  deter- 
muiatk>n  of  the  limits,  both  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  grand  ducby 
of  Luxembourg,  designated  in  articles  sixty-six  and  sixty-eight,  and  this  commission 
shall  regulate,  with  the  idd  of  experienced  persons,  whatever  oonoeroe  the  hydro- 
technical  constructions,  and  other  analogous  points,  in  the  most  equitable  manner, 
end  conformably  to  the  mutaal  Interests  of  the  Prussian  states,  and  those  of  the 
Netherlands.  This  same  disposition  extends  to  the  regulation  of  the  limits,  in  the 
distrists  of  Kyfwaerd,  Lobith,  and  all  the  territory  to  Kekerdom. 

The  places  named  Huissen,  Malbuig,  Le  Lyniers,  with  the  town  of  Sevenaer, 
and  the  Lordsbip  of  Weel,  shall  form  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
his  Prussian  Majesty  renounces  them  in  perpetuity,  for  himself,  his  hebs,  and  suc- 
cessors. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  hi  uniting  to  his  states  the  provinces  and  dis- 
tricts designated  in  the  present  arUcle,  enters  into  all  the  righti,  ond  takes  upon  him- 
self all  the  chaiges  and  engagements  stipulated,  with  respect  to  the  countries  dis- 
membered from  France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814. 

The  Prassian  provinces  upon  the  tvfo  banks  of  the  Rliine,  as  far  as  above  the 
town  of  Cologn,  which  shall  also  be  comprised  within  this  district,  shall  bear  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  his  Migesty  shall  assume  the 
tide  of  it 

Art  XXVI.  -His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  lUngdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  having  substituted  for  his  ancient  tiUe  of  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, that  of  King  of  Hanover,  and  this  title  having  been  acknowledged  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  and  by  the  Princes  and  free  towns  of  Germany,  the  countries 
which  have  till  now  composed  the  electorate  of  Brunswick  Luneburg,  according  as 
their  limlls  hove  been  recognized  and  fixed  for  the  future,  bfy  the  following  artkles, 
shaO  honoeforth  form  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

Art.  XX  vn.— His  Mi^nty  the  King  of  Prussia  cedes  to  hit  Malesty  the  King  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King  of  Hanover,  to  be  possessed 
by  his  Migesty  aOd  his  soeoeasoi^  in  fuU  jwoperty  and  sofecelgnty  :— 

2.  The  principality  of  HiMeahdm,  whidi  ohatt  pa«  onder  the  govenuoant  of  his 
Mi^esty,  with  aU  the  rights  and  all  the  efanrgee  wllh  which  Ibe  said  prindpaUly  was 
transfeired  to  the  Prussian  govenuBent* 

9.  The  town  and  torritoiy  of  Goslar. 

3.  The  prindpaUly  of  BaH  Priedond,  iMlBdhig  the  eomtry  caUed  Harlinger- 
Land»  under  the  condittons  redpiocally  stipvlaled  in  the  thirtieth  articio  for  tha  na- 
vigation of  the  Ems,  and  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  Bmbden.  The  states  of  the 
priadpaUty  shall  preserve  their  rights  and  piiviteges.. 

4.  The  tower  eomtsy  of  Lin^,  and  the  part  of  tho  principality  of  Prussian 
Monster,  whkdi  Is  sitnated  between  this  county  and  the  port  of  the  Rhdna  Wolbedc 
occupied  by  the  Hanoverian  government ;  but  as  it  has  been  agieed  that  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover  shall  obtain  by  this  oesslen  an  aoeession  of  teiriiMy  comf  ristag  a  popu- 
latioB  of  tt,OM  sooto,  and,  as  the  tower  cow^y  of  Linget,  anAthe  yaiiof  tho  prin- 
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oipality  of  MuDster  here  mentioned,  might  not  come  op  td  the  condition,  bb  M a« 
jestj  tbe  King  of  Pnisfin  engages  to  cauw  tbe  lioe  of  demarcation  to  be  ezteaded 
into  tbe  principality  of  Munster,  oi  fur  as  may  be  necessary  to  contain  tbat  jK>pula- 
tioh.  Tbe  commission,  which  tbe  Prussian  and  Uano? erinn  govemmcnU  shall  name 
without  delay,  to  proceed  to  tbe  exact  regulation  of  tbe  limits,  sbaH  be  partkularijr 
charged  with  tbe  execution  of  this  provision.  His  Pruasian  Majesty  renounces  in 
perpetuity,  for  himself,  his  descentlants,  and  successors,  tbe  prorincet  and  terriioriet 
mentioned  in  tbe  present  article,  as  well  us  all  tbe  rights  which  have  any  lelatioa  to 
them. 

Art.  XXVIII.— His  Mnjesty  (he  King  of  Prassia  renovncei  in  perpetuity,  for 
himself,  his  descendants,  and  successors,  all  right  and  claim  whatever,  tbat  bis  Ma- 
jesty, jn  bis  quality  of  Sovereign  of  Eichsfetd,  might  advance  to  tbe  chapter  of  St. 
Peter,  in  tbe  borough  of  Norton,  or  to  its  dependencies,  situated  in  tbe  UawiveriMi 
territory. 

Art.  XXIX.— His  Mi^esty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britda 
and  Ireland,  King  of  Hanover,  cedes  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  him  and  his  successors,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty : — 

1.  Tbat  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  situated  upon  tbe  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  with  the  villages  of  Luneburg  situated  on  the  same  bank.  Tbe  part  of  tba 
duchy  upon  tbe  left  bank  remains  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Hanover.    Tbe  states  of  tbat 

.  pert  of  the  duchy  which  passes  under  tbe  Prussian  government  tball  preserve  tbeir 
rights  and  privileges ;  especially  those  founded  upon  the  provincial  recess  of  tbe  I5tli 
of  September,  1702,  and  confirmed  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  now  xeignii^f 
under  date  of  June  21st,  1765. 

2.  The  bailiwick  of  Klotze. 

8.  Tbe  baUiwick  of  Elbingerode. 

4.  The  villages  of  Rudc^ershagen  and  Gansetelcb. 

6,  The  bailiwick  of  Reckeberg. 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  King  of  Hanover,  renounces  for  himself,  bis  deseeodtnf^ 
and  suoceMors  for  ever,  the  provinces  and  districts  specified  in  tbe  present  artide, 
and  ail  the  rights  which  have  reference  to  them. 

Art.  XXX.— His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  bis  BiiUnnk;  Majesty,  Kin^ 
of  Hanover,  animated  with  the  desire  of  entirely  equalizing  tbe  advantages  of  the 
commerce  of  tbe  Ems  and  of  the  Port  of  Embden,  and  of  rendering  them  coaunoa 
to  tbeir  respective  subjects,  have  agreed  on  this  bead  to  what  follows  :^ 

1.  The  Hanoverian  government  engages  to  cause  to  be  ezecoted,  at  its  aipensev 
in  the  years  1815  and  1S16,  tbe  worlu  which  a  oommisston,  ooropostd  partly  of 
artists,  and  to  be  iromedirtely  appointed  by  Prussia  and  Hanover,  shall  deem  neoes- 
saiy  to  render  navigable  that  part  of  tbe  river  of  Ems  which  extends  from  tbe  Prus- 
sian fiontier  to  its  mouth,  and  to  keep  it,  after  tbe  execution  of  sock  works,  always 
in  the  same  state  in  which  those  works  shall  have  placed  it,  for  tbe  benefit  of  twri- 
gallon. 

8.  Tbe  Prussian  subjects  shall  be  altowed  (o  import  and  expoit,  by  tbe  port  of 
Embden,  all  kind  of  provisions,  producttons,  and  goods,  whether  natural  or  artifldal, 
and  to  keep  in  tbe  town  of  Embden,  warehouses,  wherein  to  place  tbe  said  goods  for 
two  years,  dating  from  their  arrival  in  tbe  towns,  without  tbeir  behig  sulyect  to  any 
other  inspectton  than  that  to  which  those  of  tbe  Hanoverian  sulgects  are  liable. 

8.  Tbe  Prussian  vessels,  and  merchants  of  tbe  same  nation,  shall  not  pay  for  na- 
^▼igatfon,  for  exportation,  or  importattoo  of  merchandise,  or  for  warehousing,  any 
cMLher  lolls  or  duties  than  those  charged  upon  tbe  Hanoverian  sulgects.  These  tolls 
and  duties  shall  be  regulated  by  agreement  between  Prussia  and  Hanover,  and  oo 
olteration  shall  be  introduced  into  the  tarif  hereafter,  but  hy  mutual  consent.  Tbe 
privileges  and  liberties  just  specified  extend  equally  to  those  Hanoverian  subjects 
who  navigate  tbat  part  of  the  river  Ems  which  remains  to  tbe  King  of  Prussia. 

4.  Prussian  sol^jects  shall  not  be  compeUable  to  employ  tbe  merdiants  of  Eabdeo 
for  tbe  trade  they  cany  on  with  that  port;  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  diqraiB  of  tbdr 
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GomaMMUtles  either  (a  the  tnbAbltanU  of  the  town  or  to  forel^neit^  wHlioat  paying 
any  other  duties  than  those  to  which  the  HonoTerlan  sutgects  are.  lulyected,  and 
which  cannot  be  raised  but  by  mutual  consent. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  his  part,  engages  to  grant  to  Hanoverian 
subjects  the  free  navigation  of  the  canal  of  the  Stecknit^  so  as  not  to  exact  from 
them  any  other  duties  than  those  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  bihabitants  of  the 
duchy  of  Laiianburg.  His  Prussian  Majesty  engager,  besides,  to  insure  these  advan- 
tages to  Hanoverian  subjects,  should  he  herealter  cede  the  duchy  of  Lauenbuig  to 
another  Sovereign. 

Art  XXXI,— His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prnssia,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
tTnifed  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  King  of  HanoTer,  mutually  agree 
to  three  military  roads  through  their  respective  domhiions  :-- 

1st.  One  from  Halbentadt,  through  the  country  of  Hildesheim,  to  Minden. 

2d.  A  second  from  the  Old  March,  through  Gthom  and  Neustadt,  to  Minden. 

3d.  A  third  from  Osnebruck,  through  Ippenburen  and  Rhelns,  to  Bentheim. 

The  two  first  in  favour  of  Prussia,  and  the  third  in  favour  of  Hanover. 

The  two  governments  shall  appoint,  without  delay,  a  commission,  to  prepare  by 
common  consent,  the  necemary  regulations  for  the  establishment  of  the  said  roads. 

Art  XXXII,— The  bailiwick  of  Meppen,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Arembeigi 
as  well  as  the  part  of  Rheina  Wolbeck  belonghig  to  the  Duke  of  Looz-Corswaren,. 
which  atilkis  moment  are  provisionally  occupied  by  the  Hanoverian  gofemment, 
shall  be  placed  In  such  relatk>ns  with  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  as  the  federate  con- 
stitution of  Germany  shall  regulate  for  the  mediatised  territories. 

The  Prussian  and  Hanoverian  governments  having  nevertheless  reserved  to 
themselves  to  agree  hereafter,  if  neoessaiy,  to  theHzing  of  another  lir*^  of  frontier 
with  regard  to  th^  county  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Look-Corsworen  >  the  sokl  go- 
vernments shall  charge  the  commission  they  may  name  for  fixing  the  limits  of  the 
part  of  the  county  of  Lingen  ceded  to  Hanover,  to  deliberate  thereupon,  and  to  ad- 
just definitively  the  frontiers  of  that  part  of  the  county  belonging  to  Uie  Duke  of 
Looe-Corswaren,  which,  as  aforesaid^  is  to  be  poasessed  1^  the  Hanoverian  goveia* 
■lent. 

The  relations  between  the  Hanoverian  government  and  the  county  of  Bentheim 
shall  remain  as  regulated  by  the  treaties  of  mortgage  existing  between  his  Britaimic 
Majesty  and  the  Count  of  Bentheim :  and  when  the  rights  derived  from  this  treaty 
shall  have  expired,  the  relations  of  the  coun^  of  Bentheim  towards  the  kUigdom  of  ' 
Hanover  shall  be  such  as  the  federate  constitution  of  Germany  shall  regulate  for  the 
iiMdiatlsed  territories. 

Art  XXXIII — His  Britannic  Mi^esty,  Ung  of  Hanover^  hi  order  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  to  procnra  a  soitabia  arnmdlsBement  of  terrltoiy  for 
his  Serene  Higbnen  the  Duke  of  OMenborg,  promiaei  to  cede  to  him  a  diitilct  oon- 
tBiaiQg  a  popoktioo  of  6,000  inhabitants. 

Art  XXXIV.— His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  HoistBln-OUenboig  ahdl  as- 
sume  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenboig. 

Art.  XXXV.— Their  Serene  Hfghnesaee  the  Dnkee  of  MecUenboig-Scfawwbi 
and  Mecklenburg-StnUtz,  shaU  aasome  the  tltlee  of  Grand  Dnkee  of  Mecklenboig- 
Schwerin  and  Strelitz. 

Art.  XXXVl.— His  Highnem  the  Duke  of  Saze-Weimar  ihaU  aicume  the  title 
of  Grand  Duke  of  Soxe- Weimar. 

Art  XXXVII.— His  Migesty  the  King  of  Prunia  shall  cede  from  the  mam  of 
his  states,  as  they  have  been  fixed  and  recognized  by  the  present  treaty,  to  his  Boyal 
Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saze-Weimar,  districts  oontainlog  a  population  of 
60,000  bihabitants,  oontigooos  to^  or  bordering  upon,  the  principality  of  Wehnar. 
Hit  Pmmlaii  Mi)|efty  engages  also  to  cede  to  his  Boyal  Highness,  out  of  that  pari 
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of  tbt  pitodpality  of  Fulda  which  bns  been  giveD  up  to  him  In  Tfrtne  of  the  nine 
•tipulatioDs,  districts  containing  a  population  of  27,000  inhabitants.  His  Rojal 
Highness  the  Grand  Dulce  of  Weimar  shall  possess  the  abofe  districts  in  fuU  pro- 
perty and  sovereignty,  and  shall  unite  them  in  perpetuity  to  bis  pretent  states. 

Art.  XXXVIII.— The  districU  and  territories  which  ere  to  be  ceded  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  article, 
shall  be  determined  by  a  purliculur  convention  ;  and  his  Majesty  the  King  ot  Prussia 
engages  to  conclude  this  convention,  and  to  cause  the  above  difttricts^  and  territories 
to  be  given  up  (o  his  Royal  Highness,  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Vienna,  June  Ist,  1815,  be- 
tween his  Prussian  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke. 

Art.  XXXIX.— His  Miyesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  however,  cedes  immediAtely, 
and  profliises  to  give  up  to  his  Royal  Highness,  la  the  space  of  a  forlnigfat,  reokoB- 
Ing  from  the  signature  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty,  the  following  dktridi  and 
territories,  viz. —  „ 

The  lordsbip  of  Blankenhayn,  with  the  reservation  of  the  bailiwick  of  Wanden- 
leben,  belonging  to  Unter-Gleicben,  which  is  not  to  be  comprised  in  this  ce^sien. 

The  lower  lordsbip  of  Kranichfeid,  the  commanderies  of  the  Teutonic  order 
Swaetzen,  Lebesten,  and  Liebstedt,  with  their  demesnial  reveiMeti  which,  oonstf- 
tuting  a  part  of  the  bailiwick  of  Eckartsbeiga,  ate  inclosed  In  the  tenritoiy  of  S«xe- 
Weimar,  as  well  as  all  the  other  territories  inclosed  within  the  principality  of  Wei- 
roar,  and  belonging  to  the  said  btiiliwick  ;  the  bailiwick  of  Tautenburg,  with  the 
exception  of  Droizen,  Gorschen,  Wethalung,  Wetterscheld,  and  Mollscbutz,  which 
shall  remain  to  Prussia. 

The  village  of  Remvsia,  as  well  as  the  villages  of  Kleio-Brembach  and  Bertstedt, 
Inclosed  within  the  principality  of  Weimar,  and  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Er- 
furth. 

The  property  of  the  villages  of  Bischoffiroda  and  Probstdzella,  inclosed  within 
the  t?rritory  of  Eisenach  ;  the  sovereignty  of  which  already  belongs  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  population  of  these  different  disfrk:ts  is  understood  to  form  part  of  that  of 
50,000  souls,  secured  to  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Sale- Weimar,  by 
article  thirty-seventh,  and  shall  be  deducted  from  it. 

Art.  XL.— The  department  of  Fulda,  together  with  the  territories  of  the  nel^- 
bouring  ancient  Noblesse,  comprised,  at  this  moment,  under  the  provisieBal  adnri- 
nistration  of  this  department,  viz.  Mansbaeb,  Bucheaan,  Werda^  LensfeU,  except- 
ing, however,  the  loUowIng  bailiwicks  and  territories,  vlx.  the  balhwkks  ol  Han- 
BMlbmg,  with  Thulbtt  and  Saieck,  Bruckoiao,  with  Motten^  gaaimunstrr,  with 
Urzel  and  Somneiz ;  also  the  part  of  the  bailiwkk  of  Bibentein^  whldi«OBtBin»tie 
▼illageiof  Batten,  Brand,  Dk^tges^  Fiadkis,  Liebbatts,  Metpeix,  Obcr^Beinbant, 
Saifferts,  and  Thaiden,  as  well  as  the  domain  of  Holzkirdien,  indoeed  in  the  Oraad 
DudqrofWnRborg^isoededtohiaMi^esiTtht  Kingof  PwmiB^  and  he  sbaU  be 
put  in  poMSiskMi  of  it  within  three  weeks  liom  and  after  <b»  IMk  of  Jooftof  tMs 
year. 

Hie  Pnmiafi  Majesty  ei^;ageB  to  take  open  hinaelf,  in  proporikm-to  that  pnrt  of 
the  territory  which  he  obtains  by  the  present  article.  Mi  ahare  of  the  obiignHoas 
which  all  the  new  possessors  of  the  heretofore  Grand  Ihicby  of  Fraoybrt  wiU  have 
to  fulfil,  and  to  transfer  such  engagements  to  the  princes  with  whom  his  nuiJea^ 
nay  hereaf^  make  exchanges  or  cesstons  of  these  dtsUicts  and  territoties  of  the 
departasent  of  FuUa. 

Alt  XL  1.— The  domaioe  of  the  principality  of  Folda,  and  of  the  ceonty  of 
HiBOM,  haTiqg  been  aold  ta  porchsters,  who  have  not  aa  yet  made  good  aH  tlieir 
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iottolBMoli,  aeo«alflrtfmiliallbeiiaiiMdbytiiapriBOBtto^iteniteMlldcittaiiis 
are  traofferred,  to  reguiaile,  Id  an  nnlfaiitt  inaDiier,  whatever  baa  anf  rafineocelo 
tbls  transaction,  and  to  do  Justice  to  tbe  dalms  of  the  porcbasers  of  the  said  do- 
mains. This  oommistloD  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Frankfort,  December  2d,  1813,  between  tbe  Allied  Powers  and  bis  Royal  Higbeess 
the  Bleetor  of  Hesse ;  and  it  is  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  in  case  the  sale  of 
these  domains  sboald  not  be  considered  as  bindiag;  tbe  purchasers  shall  receive  bade 
the  sums  already  discbaiged,  and  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  quit  before  such  lesti- 
tutlon  shall  have  had  its  full  and  entire  eflect. 

Art.  XLtl.— The  town  and  teirltory  of  Wetdar  passes,  In  all  property  and  so- 
vereignty,  to  his  Majesty  the  Kliig  of  Prussia. 

Art.  XLIII.>-Tbe  following  mediatised  districts,  viz.  the  possesrioot  which  tbe 
Princes  of  Salm  Salm,  and  Salm  Kyrbouig,  tbe  oouals  called  the  KbetnoBund- 
WiMgnfen,  and  the  Doke  of  Groy,  obtained  by  the  prindpal  lescript  of  tbe  extraoi^ 
dinary  deputotioo  of  the  empire,  of  the  S6tb  of  Febnwiy,  U03,  in  the  oU  drde  «f 
Westphalia,  as  well  as  tbe  lordships  of  A^nbolteod  Ctehmen,  tbe  poise«loiiB  of  the 
Duke  of  Iiooi-Coiswaren«  which  are  In  the  same  dtuation  (In  so  Cur  as  they  aie 
not  placed  under  the  Hanoverian  government),  tbe  eoiinly  of  Stetnfurt,  beioi^iing  to 
tile  Oonnt  of  Benthelm-Benthete,  the  ooontj  of  ReekHngriMmseo,  belengiag  to 
the  Duke  of  Arembeig,  tbe  lordships  of  Rheda,  Ooteisleh,  and  Gtonan,  beloi^;lng 
iotheCooBiof  Bentbielm-TeGfclenbeig,  the  county  of  Rittbeig,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Kaunlts,  the  loidsblps  of  Neustadt  and  Olmbom,  beloi«ing  to  the  Cbnnc 
of  Walmoden,  Jinl  tbe  tordsblp  of  Hombarg,  belonging  to  the  Princes  of  Saie- 
Wlngensteln^Berlehorg,  sbaU  be  plaeed  In  such  ielatk>Ds  with  tbe  Prussian  mo* 
navebyasthe  ledentfare  ooniUtatlon  of  Gemany  shall  legnlate  lor  the  medfaitisBd 
territories. 

Tbe  possessions  of  tbe  andent  and  Immediale  nobtUty  wllbin  tbe  Pinsrianlerri- 
tory,  and  partkuUriy  tbe  tordship  of  Wiklenbcirg,  in  the  Onind  Docby  of  Beig,  and 
tbe  barony  of  Scbauen,  in  tbe  prindpality  of  Hulberstadt,  shall  belong  to  tbe  Prus- 
sian monarchy. 

Art.  XLIV.—His  Majesty  tbe  King  of  Bavaria  shall  possess,  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  tbe  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurfz- 
burg,  as  It  was  held  by  bis  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
and  tbe  principality  of  Aschaffenburg,  such  as  It  constituted  part  of  tbe  Grand 
Duchy  of  Frankfort,  under. the  deoominMioo  of  department  of  AscbnlTenburg. 

Art.  XLV.— With  respect  to  the  rights  and  prerogatives,  and  tbe  maintenance 
of  the  Prince  Primate  as  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  prince,  it  Is  determined : 

1st.  That  he  shall  be  treated  in  a  manner  analagous  to  the  artides  of  rescript, 
which,  in  1 803,  regulated  tbe  situation  of  the  secularized  princes,  and  to  the  practice 
observed  with  regard  to  them. 

Sdly.  He  shell  receive  for  this  purpose,  dated  from  June  1st,  18U,  the  snm  of 
100,000  florios,  by  payments  of  three  months,  in  good  spede,  at  the  rate  of  24 
florins  to  the  mark,  as  an  annuity. 

This  annuity  sball  be  paid  by  Ihe  sovereigns  under  whose  governments  the  pro- 
vinces or  districts  of  the  Grand  Dudiy  of  Frankfort  pass,  in  ptoportlon  to  the  part 
which  each  of  them  sball  possest. 

8dly.  The  advances  made  by  the  Prince  Primate,  from  his  private  purse,  t^the 
general  chest  of  the  prindpality  of  Fulda,  such  as  they  have  been  liquklated*and 
proved,  sball  be  refunded  to  him,  his  heirs,  and  executors. 

This  expenditure  shall  be  defrayed  in  proportions  by  tbe  sovereigns  who  shell  poi- 
sess  tbe  i^vlnoes  and  districts  compoiiii|g.tiie  ptMpaltty  of  VoUik» 
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4tbly.  Tbe  farnttare  and  other  objects  which  mny  be  proved  to  belpi^  to  tlw  pri- 
vate property  of  tbe  Prince  Primate,  shall  be  restored  to  him. 

5thly.  The  officers  of  the  Grand  Ducby  of  Frankfort,  as  well  dvil  md  eodeiiaf 
tical,  as  military  and  diplomatic,  shall  be  treated  conformably  to  tbe  principles  of 
the  fifty-ninth  nnicle  of  the  protocol  of  the  empire,  dated  the  25th  of  Pebraary, 
1803,  and  from  the  1st  of  June  the  pensions  shall  be  proportionaUy  paid  by  tbo 
sofereigns  who  enter  on  the  possession  of  tbe  states  which  formed  the  n&d  grnnd 
duchy  since  the  1st  of  June,  1814. 

6ihly.  A  commission  shtill  be  established  without  delay,  composed  of  memben 
appointed  by  tbe  said  sovereign?,  to  regulate  whatever  relates  to  the  executioA  of 
the  dispositions  comprised  in  this  article. 

Tthly.  It  is  understood,  that  in  ? irtue  of  this  arrangement,  any  daim  that  might 
be  advanced  agninst  the  Prince  Primate,  in  his  choracter  of  Grand  Duke  of  Frank- 
fort, shall  be  annulled,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  molested  on  aoooont  of  any  reda- 
nation  of  this  nature. 

Art.  XLVL— The  city  of  Frankfort,  with  iU  territory,  such  as  it  was  in  IMO, 
la  declared  free,  and  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  Germanic  Leagne.  Itsloftitv- 
tions  shall  be  founded  upon  tbe  principle  of  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  Sor  tbe  dif- 
ferent sects  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  equality  of  rigbti  shall  extend  to  all 
dvil  and  political  lights,  and  shall  be  observed  in  all  matters  of  j 
administration.  The  disputes  which  may  arise,  whether  in  regard  to  tlie  i 
ment  of  the  constitution,  or  in  regard  to  its  roaintenanoe,  shall  be  leiened  to  the 
Germanic  diet,  and  can  only  be  dedded  by  tbe  same. 

Art.  XLVII.— Hii  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  fatex^aoge  ht 
the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  ceded  to  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  obtains  a  tenf- 
tory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  ancient  department  of  Moot  Toonene, 
comprising  a  population  of  140,000  inhabitants.  His  Royal  Higho 
this  territory  in  full  sovereignty  and  property.  He  shall  likewise  obtain  tbe  | 
perly  of  that  part  o/  the  salt  mines  of  Kreuznach  which  is  situated  on  the  left  I 
of  the  Nahe,  but  the  sovereignly  of  them  shall  remain  to  Prussia. 

Art.  XLVII  I. — The  Landgrave  of  Homburg  is  le-instated  in  his  possesrions,  re- 
venues, rights,  and  political  relations,  of  which  he  was  deprived  in  consequence  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

Art.  XLIX.—In  the  d-devant  department  of  the  Sarre,  on  the  irontieffs  of  tbe 
states  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  there  Is  reserved  a  district,  containing  a 
population  of  60,000  souls,  to  be  disposed  of  In  the  following  manner :  the  Duke  oi 
Saxe-Cobourg,  and  tbe  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  shall  obtain  each  a  teiritoiy  oonprii- 
ing  20,000  inhabitants ;  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  and  tbe  Landgrave  of 
Heste-Homburg,  each  a  territory  comprising  10,000  inhabitants;  and  the  Count  of 
Peppenheim  a  territory  comprising  9,000  inhabitants.  The  territory  of  tbe  Cooat 
of  Peppenheim  shall  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  his  Prussian  Majesty. 

Art.  L.—The  acquisitions  assigned  by  the  preceding  artide  to  the  Dukes  of  Saxe- 
Cuboorg,  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-HoBsburgp 
not  being  contiguous  to  thdr  respective  states,  tliehr  Majesties  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Piuariav 
promise  to  employ  their  good  offices,  at  the  dose  of  the  present  war,  or  as  soon  as 
drcumstances  shall  permit,  in  order  to  procure  for  the  saki  princes^  etther  by  ex- 
changes or  any  other  arrangements,  the  advantages  that  they  are  dii^Kiaed  to  insure 
to  them ;  and  that  the  administration  of  the  said  distrids  may  be  rendered  less  eonn- 
pUcated,  it  is  agreed  that  they  shall  be  provisioiuUly  under  the  Prosdan  adniaisteo 
tion  for  the  benefU  of  the  new  propiieton. 
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Art  LI.~AU  the  tenltorlet  and  posseaiioDs,  as  well  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Rhine,  in  the  old  departments  of  the  Sarre  and  Mont  Tonnene,  as  in  the  former 
departments  of  Fulda  and  Frankfort,  or  inclosed  in  the  adjacent  countries,  placed  at 
tbe  disposal  of  the  AlUed  Powers,  by  the  lYeaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814, 
and  not  dl^iosed  of  by  other  articles  of  the  present  treaty,  shall  pass  in  full  sove* 
relgnty  and  property,  under  the  government  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Art.  IJI.— The  principality  of  fsenburg  is  pkiced  under  the  soTereignty  of  his 
Imperial  and  Royal  ApostoUc  Utility,  and  shall  belong  to  him,  under  such  limita- 
tions as  the  fedentifo  constitution  of  Germany  shall  regulate  for  the  mediatised 


Art.  LIII.— The  sovereign  princes  and  ikee  towns  of  Germany,  under  which  de- 
nomination, lor  the  present  purpose^  axe  comprehended  their  Usjesties  the  Emperor 
of  Anstria,  tbe  Kingt  of  Prussia,  of  Denmark^  and  of  the  Netherlands :  (bat  is  to 
say,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  lor  all  their  pdsKssioos  wbkb 
aadently  belonged  to  the  German  empbe,  the  Khig  of  Denmark  lor  the  duchy  of 
Hoistein,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  grand  duchy  of  Luzembooig, 
established  among  themselves  a  perpetual  ooniederatton,  whkh  shall  be  called  "  the 
Germanic  Confederation.'^ 

Art  LIV.— Tbe  olyect  of  this  confederation  is  the  maintenance  of  the  eztemai 
and  internal  safety  of  Germaigry  and  oi  the  independence  and  inviolabUity  of  the 
confederated  states. 

Art  L  V.^The  members  of  the  ooniederationy  as  such,  are  equal  with  regard  to 
(beir  rights;  and  thejr  all  equally  engage  to  maintain  tbe  act  which  constitutes  their 
onion. 

Art.  LV I.— The  afihirs  of  the  confederation  shall  be  confided  to  a  federative  diet^ 
in  which  all  the  members  shall  vote  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  either  indlvkloally  or 
ooUectivelyy  in  the  feUowing  manner,  without  pr^odioe  to  their  rank  x— 

Vote.     18.  Brunswick  and  Nassau         1  Vote. 

14.  Mecklenbuig-Schwerin  and 

Strelltz        -  -        1 

15.  Holstoin-Oldenburg,  Anholt 

— —  and  Sobwartsenbuig  1 

16.  HohenzoUern,  Lichtenktetn, 

Reuss,  Schaumbuig-Lippe^ 

Lippe  and  Waldeck    -        1 

IT,  The  free  towns  of  Lubec, 

-  Frankfort,    Bremen,    and 
Hambuig      -  -        1 


1.  Austria 
.9.  Prussia 

3.  Bavaria 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


Hanover 

Wurtemburg  *  - 

Baden 

Etoetoral  Hesn 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 
Denmark,  Ibr  Hoistein 
The  Netherlands,  for  Luzem< 

boorg 
IS.  Grand   Ducal  and    Ducal 

Houses  of  Saxony 

Art.  L VII.— Austria  shall  preside  at  the  federative  diet  Each  state  of  the  con- 
federation has  the  right  of  making  propositions,  and  the  presidlbg  state  shall  bring 
tbem  under  deUberatton  within  a  definite  time. 

Art.  LVII1. — Whenever  fundamental  laws  are  to  be  enacted,  changes  made 
in  tbe  fundamental  laws  of  the  confederation,  measures  adopted  relative  to  the 
federative  act  Itself,  and  organic  institutions  or  other  arrangements  made  for  the 
common  interest,  the  dtot  shall  form  itself  into  a  general  assembly,  and,  in  tUat 
ease,  the  distribotion  of  votes  shall  be  as  follows,  calcubited  according  to  the  respec- 
tive extent  of  the  individnal  votes  :— 

VOL.  XL  5  S  * 
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AiMtriatlnUlMT* 

4Votafc 

Holitoio-OhieDbucg 

PruMia   - 

Anhalt-Dewau    - 

Saxooy    - 

Anbalt-Bernburg 

Bavaria 

ABbalt-KotheD     - 

Uanover 

Wurtembuig 

4 

Baden     -           -           - 

Hohenzollera-Heching^ 

BlcctOTal  iiena   ••           - 

tlchtenflteln 

anuilDMbyorHeMi     • 

Holilelii 

WaUaek 

Lozemboorg 

S  

Reuss^  (Blder  Brancb)    • 
tleius,  (iTounger  Brancb) 

Braniwlck 

2 

Scbaambuig-Lippe 

NasMQ 

2  

ThefnetMmofliHboe    > 

Saze^WeiiDM     - 

Pnuikfort 

Saxe-Gotha 

Bremen 

daze-Cobouig     - 

J  

Hamburg 

I  ^—.^ 

'Mri 

MecklenbuiK^SUeUtz 

Vote. 


mvom. 


Tbe  diet,  in  deliberating  on  the  oiganic  laws  of  the  confederation,  sball  consider 
wbetbtir  any  collective  votes  ougbt  to  be  granted  to  the  anclent.mediatised  slates  of 
the  empire. 

Art.  Llt.^Tbe  question,  whether  a  Mbject  te  to  be  dtoeoned  by  the  genenl 
Msembly,  conformably  to  the  priBdples  above  eftabUsfaed,  sbaM  be  decided  tndw 
ordinary  assembly  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  same  assembly  shall  prepare  Urn 
dftibof  resolntions  \rfalch  are  to  be  proposed  to  the  general  assembly,  Aid  tell 
fcrahh  Ihe  tMlter-witti  all  theneoeisaty  UfomatiOD^  either  for  edopttnjifXir  wfHAtag 


Hie  ptnnllty  bt  votes  shall  regulate  the  decisions,  lioth  in  the  ordinary  and  gene^ 
nl  iisembHes,  ivHh  this  dtftrenoe,  howeves,  that,  in  the  onttnaiy  assembly,  ba 
absolute  miyod^  sbaii  be  deemed  aoakieot,  while,  to  tbe  ofthiw>  '4!iso-thMa  of  li» 
votes  shall  be  necessary  to  form  the  majority. 

Vhen  tbe  votes  are  even  In  tbe  ordinary  assembly,  the  president  shall  have  ^ 
casting  vote ;  hut  when  the  awembly  is  to  deliberate  on  tlM  acceptance  or  cba^gie 
of  any  of  the  fundaroenlal  laws,  upon  oiganic  instittitions«  upon  individual  c^giil^  or 
upon  affairs  of  religion,  the  plurality  of  votes  shall  not  be  deem«d  sofBcienti  eltber 
in  tbe  ordinary  or  in  tbe  general  assembly. 

The  diet  is  permanent :  it  may,  however,  when  the  subjects  fubroitted  to  its  de- 
liberation are  disposed  of,  adjourn  to  a  fliod  period,  which  shall  aoteneeed  fow 
months. 

AH  ulterior  arrangements  relatife  to  the  postponement  or  thedi^tch  of  ingeol 
bu^ine8s,  which  miiy  arise  during  the  recess,  shall  be  rtserved  for  the  diet»  whioh 
will  consider  them  when  engaged  In  preparing  the^organic  laws. 

Art.  LX.-  With  respect  to  tbe  order  In  which  tbe  iMlnbbiaortfae  eonfedtittiM 
shall  vote,  it  is  agreed,  that  while  the  diet  shall  be  occupied  hi  immii^  oiganic 
laws,  there  shall  be  no  ftjud  segulation ;  and  whatever  .nay  be  the  gNar  ebseml 
on  such  an  occasion.  It  shall  neither  pr^udice  a^y  of  the  membei^  Mcestahttsh^ 
precedent  for  the  futnrr.  After  framing  tbe  oq;ank  imra,  .tb#  diet  wUl  dettbwato 
upon  the  manner  of  arranging  this  matter  by%  permanent  regnlatnoy  for  wUcfa 
purpose  it  will  depart  as  little  as  possible  from  those  which  have  been  observed  hi 
the  ancient  diet,  and  more  particularly  according  to  the  recess  of  tbe  deputation  of 
the  empUe  in  1803.  The  order  to  be  adopted  shall  in  no  way  affect  tbe  nmfc  and 
precedence  of  the  jnembect  ot  the  oonfodentlon,  eioiipt  in  at  for  as  tbaMBOsro  th^ 
dtot. 
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Art.  LXI.— The  diet  iball  MnnUe  at  PnnUbrt  ob  the  Halnt.  Ut  ifit  meet- 
ing Is  fixed  for  the  1st  of  September.  l%\5. 

ArU I^^U,--Tlie  Ant Qld«IPt tol^e ocmidered tiy  tlie  diet  aA«ir iU op^Dii^,  AaU 
b»  tbe  framing  Qf  the  kmtameiitaikiwi  cl  th#  cnafadPBitkai,  mfL  ol  to  wgpiiM  ia- 
■titottons,  wftli  re^Mct  to  Hs  exterior,  mllltBry,  aedtiilerior  relettont. 

Art  LXIII.-^The  states  of  the  coofedeiatioD  engage  to  defend  not  onty  tl^ 
wlioteofCrejcmaiV*  but  eao^  UMli%idual  ftatet  of  theiuaon^iq  cat^  it  sbouia  iw  (^ 
laoked,  and  they  mutually  guarnvtoe  to  each  otlier  nob  of  tlieir  pomtnAooaaa  am 
comprised  to  this  union. 

.  VTben  war  shall  be  declared  by  the  oanfednr^tion,  no  member  ean  open  a  separate 
riegoeiatloo  with  the  i^tmy,  nor  make  poooe,  nor  ooodude  an  arm^tiqe»  wlthoii^ 
(he  oonseot  q|  the  other  roemben. 

The  confederated  states  engage,  in  the  same  maaaer,  not  to  malce  war  a^cniust 
each  oilier,  oa  aoy  pretext,  nor  to  pursu0  their  ditlerenot;s  by  force  of  arros»  but  to 
submit  them  to  the  diet,  which  will  attempt  a  mediatioA  by  means  o/a  commission^ 
If  this  sho.ukl  not  succeed,  and  a  juridical  sentence  beoomes  Dece8sai:y)  recourse 
shall  he  hod  ta  a  well- organized  Atutr^t^  court  (4tMtregal  intfan^f),  to  the  de- 
dsioii  of  which  the  contyw^tig  parties  me  to  submit  without  appeaL 

AH.  LXiy.—'TheovlMes  eomprlsed  ute  the  lltl»  of  Pat^i^uimr  Jrrtmg^ 
menitj  in  the  act  of  the  Oermanlc  conlMeration,  as  annealed  to  the  present  general 
treaty  both  In  original  and  tm  ^  Fceoph  tiraoslatioiv  shall  have  the  same  foroa  and 
lalidHy  M  U  they  were  tnUially  insected  heiaiQ. 

Art.  LXV.— Vhe  umlSBt  Vnlted  Broftnoee  of  the  Notkeilaiide  and  tfaa  Jato 
Belgic  ProTinces,  both  within  the  UmiU  fixed  by  the  ioUowlng  article,  shall  lutm, 
together  with  the  oomitiiaa  and  tMiiMeaderigaaledftt  the  «^  under  the 

sovereignty  of  bis  Royal  Wghnem  the  Prince  of.  Orangft  Nanmi^  SoverelgD  PrUioe 
of  the  United  ProHnoes,  thekingdosa  of  the  NethadaMfa^  bamdilaiyin  theofOer 
of  sQooeerioiialnady.estabUshed  by  the  ael  <)f  tfia.  WMMTiti^ien  of  tht  «U  Unitad 
Prortnoesk 

The  tHIe  and  the  pierogmtivei  of  the  coyal  dignity  aio  neoogniaed  li^  all  the  pow^ 
emio  the  hooae  of  Qrang»  Namau. 


Art.  LXVI.~The  line  eompiUng  tlH»  teriHoilea  whtbh  ooMpoaa  the  ftlBidon  ol 
the  MetfaBrtamds,  Is  deteimlncd  ki  the  followiog  maimer:— 

It  leaves  th^  lei^^  and  ^ends  along  the  frontiers  of  France  on  the  sbie  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  rectified  and  fixed  by  article  three  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  IKMh 
of  May,  1814  to  th^  Meuse ;  thence  along  the  same  fi^mtiers  to  the  old  limits  of 
Qie  duchy  of  Luxemboui^g.  From  this  point  it  foltows  the  direction  of  the  limits 
between  that  dociiy  and  the  ancient  bisho|^ric  of  Liege,  till  it  meets  (to  the  south  of 
Peiflblt)  the  western  limits  of  that  canton,  and  of  that  of  Malmedy,  to  the  point 
wherQ  the  hitter  teaches  the  limits  between  the  old  departments  of  the  Oorlhe  and 
the  Roer ;  it  then  follows  these  limits,  to  where  they  touch  those  of  the  Ibrmer 
French  canton  of  Bupen,  In  the  duchy  of  Lhnboig,  and  followiog  the  western  limit 
of  that  canton,  in  a  northerly  direction,  leaving  to  the  right  a  small  part  of  the  for* 
V«r Fnnafa  canton eC  Aobel» joiaathe pojol c/eonAap^qf  the thm  ol|i^ departments 
di  t|ie  Of  rtlif,  the  Lower  Meute^  and  the  Roer ;  parting  again  from  this  point  this 
line  fi>llows  that  ^hlch  divides  the  two  latter  departments,  until  It  reaches  the'Vform 
(a  river  falling  into  the  Roer),  and  goes  along  »is  xfver  to  the  point  where  R  agate 
leaehestheUmitol  these  two  departmenls,  pursuea  thia  limattoymsomhof  m» 
leosherg  (thooUdepaahMHtef  tho  9oia)^  fiom  ithencei^re-^poendatatb^  north* 
and  leaving  HUlensberg  to  the  right,  ilnd  divkiing  the  canton  of  Sittard  into  two, 
n^ly  equal  parts,  so  that  Sittard  and  Susteren  remain  on  the  lelt^  it  reaches  the' 
old  Dutch  territory ;  fiom  whence,  Iravtng  this  territory  to  the  left,  it  goes  on  fol- 
lowing its  eastern  (romler  to  tfao  polm  whaiolttoiyhea  Qm  oki  AwliinppciocipaUty 
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of  Goeldfei » on  thb  f^  of  Rnremonde,  and  diraetiiig  itidf  iowudt  fhe  i 

pof Dt  of  the  Dutch  territory,  to  the  north  of  SwalmeDj  eootiDiiei  to  inclose  this 

territory. 

Lastly,  aettlog  oat  from  the  moft  eastern  pointy  it  joins  that  paitof  the  l>iitch 
territoiy  in  which  Venloo  is  situated :  that  town  and  its  tenttoiybita^  indisdai 
within  it.  From  thence  to  the  old  Dutch  iiontler  near  Mook,  sttnated  abofeGenep^ 
the  line  follows  the  coune  of  the  Meuse,  at  such  a  distance  bom  the  right  bank^ 
that  aU  the  places  within  a  thoosand  Rhenish  yards  (Rkeaidrndiaeke  Rmikem)  f 
it  shall  beloi^,  with  their  territories,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netberiaods -,  tt  T 
undentood,  however,  as  to  the  redprodty  of  this  principle,  that  the  Prosriaa 
tory  shall  not  at  any  time  touch  the  Mouse,  or  approach  it  witliln  the  dislanoe  oi  m 
thousand  Rhenish  yards. 

From  the  point  where  the  line  just  described  reaches  the  ancient  Dotdi  fmitla', 
as  far  as  the  Rhine,  this  frontier  shall  remain  esKntiaUy  the  tame  as  it  was  In  1795, 
between  Gleves  and  the  United  Prorinoes.  This  line  shall  be  examined  bj  a  < 
mission,  whtoh  the  goTemments  of  Prussia  and  the  Netheriands  shall  name  n  " 
delay*  for  the  puipose  of  proceeding  to  the  exact  determination  of  the  limits,  an  wen 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlandi^  as  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembooig^  spfdftfd 
in  article  sixty-eight ;  and  this  commission,  akied  by  professional  penoos,  sbaR  re- 
gulate pvery  thkig  oonoemliig  the  bydrotechnical  constraetions,  and  other  slmflar 
pofaits,  in  the  most  equitable  manner,  and  the  most  conformable  to  the  mirfiMd  b- 
terasU  of  the  PiUssian  states,  and  of  thoae  of  the  Netheriands.  This  same  amuse- 
ment refm  to  the  fixing  of  UmiU  in  the  districUof  Kyfwaerd,  LoUtfa, and  hi  the 
(Whole  territory  as  for  as  Kekerdoro. 

The  enclaves  of  Hulssen,  Malburg,  Lymers,  with  the  town  of  flefomet,  attl 
lordship  of  Weel,  shaU  form  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netberiaiids ;  and  his 
Prqprian  Majetty  renooncet  them  in  parpetolty,  for  himaelf,  his  betas,  and  asfr- 


Ari.  LXVn.— That  part  of  the  oU  Dndiy  of  Idixembou«  wbkA  is  eoospriml  te 
the  limits  spedfled  in  the  foUowing  artkde,  is  likewise  ceded  to  the  Sovere^  Frinoe 
of  the  United  Provinces,  now  King  of  the  NetheriaiMl%  to  be  possessed  in  peipetai^ 
Vy  him  and  his  soooessoit,  in  foil  prop»ty  and  soteieigBty.  The  SoveRfgn  of  the 
Netberlai^  shaU  add  to  his  titles  that  of  Grand  Duke  of  Lnxembomg,  bislivesty 
resenriqg  to  himself  the  priril^ge  of  making  soch  fomDy  anaiv^ement  between  the 
princes  his  sons,  relative  to  the  soccessfon  to  the  Gnnd  Dodiy,  as  he  dmU  tfaiak 
conformable  to  the  interests  of  his  monaidiy  and  to  his  paternal  IntentioDs. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Lnxembomg,  serving  ns  a  oompensatfon  for  the  princfpaS- 
ties  of  Nanau  Dlllenboorg,  Siegen,  Hadamar,  and  DietE,  shaU  form  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Germanto  oonlederation :  and  the  Prince,  KlQg  of  the  Netbeilaa(h» 
shall  enter  into  the  system  of  this  obnfoderation,  as  Grand  Duke  of  Loxemboaig', 
with  all  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  eqjoyed  by  the  other  German  Princes. 

The  town  of  Luxembouig,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  shall  be  oonsideied  as  a 
fortress  of  the  confederation :  the  Grand  Duke  shall,  however,  retain  the  right  of 
appointing  the  governor  and  military  commandant  of  this  fbitress,  sntgect  to  the 
approbation  of  tlie  executive  power  of  the  confederation,  and  under  such  other  con- 
ditions as  it  may  be  judged  neoessaiy  to  establish,  in  conformity  with  the  fatnie  coo- 
stitotton  of  the  said  oonlederation. 

Art.  LX  vni.— The  Grand  Duchy  of  Lnxembomg  shaU  constat  of  aU  the  teniteiy 
situated  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  it  has  been  designaledby  aittde 
sixty.*slz,  France^  the  Moselle,  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Sore,  the  oooibb  of  the 
Sore,  as  for  as  the  junctton  of  the  Our,  and  the  coene  of  this  last  river,  as  for  at 
the  limits  of  the  former  French  canton  of  St.  Vlth,  whtoh  sfaaU  not  bebing  to  flie 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembouig. 

Art  LXIX.— His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Dnke  of  Loxem- 
boug,  shall  possess,  in  peipetuity  for  himself  and  bis  soocesiois,  the  foil  and  entire 
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<ov«e(gBtyoftliatp«rtoftiie  Daehy  of  Booilloo,  whicli  is  not  ceJed  to  Ffaooe  by 
the  Treaty  o£  Puis;  andwblcb,  tbenfoie,  sfaaUbe  united  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luieniboui]g« 

Dbputes  having  arisen  with  respect  to  the  said  Duchy  of  Bouillon,  the  competitor 
who  shall  legally  establish  his  right,  in  the  manner  hereafter  specffled,  shall  possess, 
in  full  property,  the  said  part  of  the  duchy,  as  it  was  eqjoyed  by  the  hut  Duke,  un- 
der the  sovereignty  of  his  Migesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxembourg. 

This  decision  shall  be  made  by  arbitration,  and  be  without  appeol.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  shall  be  appointed  a  certain  number  of  arbitrators,  one  by  each  of^the 
two  competitors,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  three,  by  the  courts  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Sardinia.  They  shall  assemble  at  Aiz-la-ChapeUe,  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  the  war  and  other  circumstances  may  admit  of  it,  and  their  determinatioD 
shall  be  made  known  within  six  months  from  their  first  meeting. 

In  the  interim,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg, shall  hold  in  trust  the  property  ol  the  said  part  of  the  dudiy  of  Bouillon,  in 
order  that  he  may  restore  it,  together  with  the  revenues  of  the  provincial  admini- 
stration, to  the  competitor  in  whose  iavour  the  arbitrators  shall  decide ;  and  his  said 
Mi^esty  shall  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  of  the  revenues  arising  from  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  by  means  of  some  equitable  arrangement.  Should  the  restitution  fall 
to  Prince  Charles  of  Rohan,  this  property,  when  in  his  possession,  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  the  sabstlttttlon  which  constitutes  his  title  theieto. 

Art.  LXX.— His  Bl^ty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  renounces,  in  perpetuity, 
for  himself,  his' hein,  and  successors,  in  favour  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  sovereign  possessions  which  the  house  of  Nassau  Orange  held  in  Germany, 
namely,  the  principalities  of  Dillenboig,  Diets,  3egen,  and  Hadamar,  with  tho 
lordships  of  Beiktein,  sneh  as  those  possessions  have  been  deSnitively  arranged  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  the 
Hague  on  the  14th  of  July,  18  U.  His  Majesty  also  renounces  the  principality  of 
Fiilda,  and  the  otber  districts  and  territories  which  were  secured  to  hbn  by  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  principal  recess  of  the  eztraordlnniy  deputation  of  the  empire 
of  the  25th  of  February,  IS03. 

Art.  LXXI. — The  right  and  order  of  sucoesdon,  established  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  house  of  Nanan,  by  the  act  of  1783,  called  Na9tamiseher  Erbte- 
rtin,  is  confirmed,  and  transfiBrred  kom  the  four  principalities  of  Orange  Nassau,  to 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

Art.  LXXIL—His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netheriands,  in  uniUng  under  his 
sovereignty  the  countries  designated  in  ^e  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-eighth  artkles,  enters 
into  all  the  rights,  and  takes  upon  himself  all  the  charges  and  all  the  stipulated  en- 
gagements, relative  to  the  provinces  and  districti  detached  from  France  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  the  30th  of  May,  1814. 

Art  LXXIII.— His  Miyesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  havhig  recognised 
and  sanctioned,  under  date  of  the  21  st  of  July,  1814,  as  the  basis  of  the  onion  of 
the  Belgic  Provinces  with  the  United  Provinc«%  the  eight  articles  contained  in  tlie 
document  annexed  to  the  present  treaty,  the  said  articles  shall  have  the  sameibroe 
and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  present  instrument. 

Art.  LXXIV The  integrity  of  the  nineteen  cantons,  as  they  existed  in  a  poli- 
tical body,  from  the  signature  of  the  convention  of  the  29th  of  December,  1813,  is 
reongnlzed  as  the  basis  of  the  Helvetic  system. 

Art.  LXXV.— The  Vallais,  the  territory  of  Geneva,  and  the  principality  of 
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Nedcbatel*  an  united  to  SwitMilaiu),  and  dMM  form  IfaiM  wm  cuOons.    Tko 
vaUey  of  DappM,  heiving  fonood  part  of  the  canloo  of  Vaady  it  iMtortd  to  It 

Art.  LXXVT.— The  bishopric  of  Basle,  and  the  dty  and  territoiy  of  Bimm, 
shall  be  united  to  the  Helvetic  ooDfedecalioQ,  and  shall  form  part  of  the  cantos  of 
Berne.  The  following  districts,  boworer,  aie  exce|>tefl  firom  thb  last  aounge- 
roent: — 

1.  A  district  of  about  three  jcqnare  leagues  in  extent,  indodiag  the  oommnnet  of 
Allscbsvpiler,  Schonbuch,  Oberweiler,  Terweiler,  Ettjngen,  Fuistenrtein,  Plotten, 
Pfeffingen,  Aesch,  Brucic,  Reinacb,  Arlesheim  ;  which  district  ■hall  be  united  to 
the  canton  of  Basle. 

2.  A  small  enclave,  situated  near  the  village  of  Neofchatel  de  Ugnteies,  wbkh 
is  at  prcient,  with  respect  to  civil  jurisdiction,  dependent  upon  the  canton  of 
Neufchatel,  and  with  respect  to  criminal  jurisdiction,  upOn  that  of  the  bisbqpdc  of 
Basle,  shaU  belong  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  principality  of  Neofohatel 

Art  LXXVII.— The  inhabitants  of  the  bishopric  of  BmA9  and  tboet  «f  Bimnh 
united  to  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Basle,  shall  enjoy,  in  tveir  respect,  witboat  aay 
distinction  of  religion  (which  shall  be  maintained  in  its  present  state),  the  same  po- 
litical and  civil  rights  which  are  enjoyed,  or  may  be  ei\joyed,  by  the  iobabitaod  qC 
the  aodent  parts  of  the  said  cantons  ;  they  ahall,  thorefoie,  bf  eqiwlly  oootpetevi  to 
become  candidates  for  tbo  places  of  representatives,  and  for  att  other  appotatBiMti, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  canlenii.  Such  oinoidpal  pcivfl^^et  as  are  «Dn- 
palible  with  the  constitution  and  the  general  regulations  of  the  canton  of  Bemt, 
shall  be  preserved  to  the  town  of  Bienne,  aid  to  the  villagei  that  formed  part  of  U$ 
Jurisdiction. 

The  sale  of  the  national  domains  shall  be  oonfirmed,  a«d  tlw  liwdal  rights  aad 

tithes  cannot  be  re-established. 

The  respective  acts  of  the  union  shall  be  framed  conformably  to  the  principles 
a1x)ve  declared,  by  commission,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  deputies  from  each 
of  the  directing  parties  concerned.  Those  from  the  bishopric  of  Basle  tbaU  he 
chosen  by  the  canton,  from  among  the  most  eminent  dtiavo^  9i  ik$  ooufliiy*  The 
.said  acts  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  Swiss  confederation.  All  points  upon  which 
the  parties  cannot  agree,  shall  be  decided  by  a  court  of  arbltntUon,  to  be  named  by 
the  diet. 

Art.  LXX VIII.— The  cession,  made  by  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty  of  TittUMy 
of  the  1 4th  of  October,  1809,  of  the  lordship  of  Razons,  Indosed  in  tl}e  coontiy  of 
the  Grisons,  having  expired ;  and  his  Majesty  the  Empecor  of  Austria,  being  re- 
stored to  all  the  rights  attached  to  the  said  possession,  confirms  the  dispodtloD  wbidi 
he  made  of  it,  by  a  declaration,  dated  the  20th  of  March,  1S15,  in  fovour  of  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons. 

Art.  LXXIX.— In  order  to  insure  the  commercial  and  mflitary  oommankatkne 
of  the  town  of  Geneva  with  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  the  rest  of  Switzerland ;  and 
'  with  a  view  to  fulfil,  in  that  respect,  the  fourth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  tlia 
30tb  of  May,  1814,  bis  most  Christian  Majesty  contents  so  to  place  the  line  of 
custom>houses,  that  the  road  which  leads  from  Geneva  Into  Switzerland  by  Veisoj, 
shall,  at  nil  tiroes,  be  free,  and  that  neither  the  post  nor  travellers,  nor  the  tfanipoft 
of  merchandise,  shall  be  interrupted  by  any  examination  of  the  oflieers  of  the 
customs,  nor  subjected  to  any  duty.  It  is  equally  understood,  thUt  the  pasnge  of 
Swiss  troops  on  this  road,  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  be  obstructed. 

In  the  additional  regulations  to  be  made  on  this  sulyiect,  the  execotion^  of  (he 
treaties  relative  to  the  Iree  communication  between  the  town  of  Geneva  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  Peney,  shall  be  assured  in  the  manner  most  convenieni  to  the  InhaM- 
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UntiofGeaefi.    Hit  ouwi  CbiMiaB  Ifi^cily  ate  €OMtiits  IbiU  Iht  geDt^^ 
■od  miUtis  of  Geneva,  after  baring  oommuiifoated  on  the  snlgect  with  tb*  oearett 
milltHiy  p6it  of  the  French  gendnnnerie,  shall  pan  on  the  high  road  of  Meyrin,  to 
and  from  the  said  Jurisdicttony  and  the  town  of  Geneva. 

Art.  LXXX.-^RIs  Majesty  (he  King  of  Sardinia  cedes  fbat  part  of  Savoy  which 
is  situated  between  the  river  Arve,  the  Rhone,  the  limits  of  that  part  of  Savoy  ceded 
to  Rraooe»  and  the  mountaii  of  Sailve,  aa  far  as  Veliy  tndoiive,  together  wtlh  that 
pait  wiridi  Uaa  between  the  Mgb  read  caHed  that  of  the  Bini[teo,  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  the  present  territory  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  irom  VeDezas  to  the 
point  where  the  river  of  Hermaooe  crosses  the  said  road,  and  iirom  thence,  foUowhig 
theeenneof  that  rivet  to  where  it  enters  the  Lake  «i  Geneva,  to  the  east  of  the 
▼Ubi|;e  ef  HeHDanoe  (the  whole  of  tke  road  of  tte  Shnpton  eoatlnuing  to  be  pos-^ 
aetsed  by  Irfs  llajeity  the  King  of  Sardinia),  in  order  that  these  countries  shall  be 
fe-unlted  to  the  canton  of  Geneva ;  with  the  lesenatioo,  however,  of  determining 
Moreyiedtely,  by  eoaawimtafrs  tespettiveay,  tkairUnIb,  parttonlailyof  tfaatpwt 
which  relates  to  the  demarcation  above  Veiry.«nd  on  the  monntahi  of  SaSve ;  hH 
said  Majesty,  renouncing  for  himself  and  his  successors,  in  peipetuity,  without  ex- 
ception or  reservation,  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  other  rights  which  may  belong 
to  bhn  In  the  pleeei  add  territoriea^omprieed  wtthhi  ibb  demarcation. 

flb  Majesty  (he  King  of  Sardinia  also  agrees,  that  the  oommuntcatlon  between 
tto  emui  of  (toneva  abd  the  Talfads,  by  the  road  of  the  Simploo,  shall  <)e  esta* 
byahed>  io  the  sameaoanner  aa  it  has  been  agieed  to  by  Fmnoe,  between  Geneva 
and  the  canton  of  Vaud,  by  the  route  of  Versoy.  A  free  commonicatien  ahall  also 
be  at  all  times  granted  for  the  Genevese  troops,  between  the  territory  of  Geneva 
nnd  the  jnrisdte&n  of  Josi^,  and  sodi  &dNties  lAiall  be-aDowed  as  may  be  necessary 
for  proceeding  by  the  Lake  to  the  road  of  tlieSlnpkNi. 

On  theother  hand,  an  eaen^^tkin  from  all  duties  of  tfaasit  ihaU  be  grnited  ht  all 
merchandise  and  goods  which,  coming  from  the  states  of  his  Majesty  the  King  ef 
Sardinia  and  the  Tne  port  of  Genoa,  shall  traverse  (he  road  called  the  Simplon  In  its 
whole  extent  through  the  Vallals  and  fbe  «tate  of  Geneva.  This  exemption  sfaaH, 
h&mmr^  be  vonOoad  to  the  tiaiiiity  and  shall  «ttMRl  neither  (» the  lolls  estsUkhei 
lor  the  nuUntenanoe  of  the  ioad»  nor  to  dulici  levied  on  neiohandJBe  or  .goods  in* 
tended  to  be  sold  or  consumed  in  the  interior.  The  reservation  shall  apply  to  the 
toommunicatton  granted  to  the  Swiss  between  theTallals  and  the  canton  of  Geneva; 
and  the  dillerent  governments  shall,  for  this  purpose,  take  such  measures  as,  by  oom- 
anonagieemenl,  they  shall  judge  neoassaiy,  either  lor  tantkin  or  for  preveflBng 
oootiMband  tmde  in  their  teiritoriei,  nspecUvely. 

Art.  tiXXXI.^With  a  vtewlo  the  establishing  of  redprocal  compensaflons,  the 
cantons  of  Aigovia,  Vaud,  Tessln,  and  St.  Chill,  shall  furnish  to  the  ancient  cantons 
«l^  Sahwits,  Untetwald,  Uri,  Gtaris,  Z^p  and  AppenaeU  (Rhode  bUttier},tiVun 
of  meney  tobe  appHed  to  purpose!  of  piiMte  triMractkm,  and*totfae«expensatof'g«- 
neral  administration,  but  principally  to  the  former  (A>ject»  In  the  said  cantons.  The 
quota,  manner  of  payment,  and  division  of  this  paconiaiy  compensation,  aae  fixed 
•afoUowai— 

The  cantons  of  Argovia,  Vaud,  and  St.  Gall,  sb^  fbmlsh  to  the  cailtt»nt  trf 
IMwitz,  Unterwald,  uri,  2ug,  Glaris^  and  Appenzell  (Bfkoie  htteHtrJ,  a  fond  of 
560,000  Swiss  Uvres. 

Each  of  the  former  cantons  shall  pay  the  Interest  of  its  qoofta,  at  themte  of  'ftve 
per  cent,  per  amrom,  or  have  the  option  of  diacharging^  the  prtndpal  either  In  mOnQr 
or  fonded  property. 

Thedivlskm,  either  of  the  payment  orieeejpt  of  these  fond^  ^ball  be  made  tic- 
ooidfaig  to  the  sate  of  cootribations  laid  down  for  providing  the  fodend  expenses. 

The  eBflten  of  TeaiinjhaU  pay  •every  year  to  the  caaten  of  Uri,  n  noiety  of  the 
produce  of  the  tolls  to  the  Levantine  valley. 
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Art.  LXXXII.-^To  pot  an  end  to  the  dtKUidom  which  hafe  arisen^  with  ie« 
•pect  to  the  funds  placed  in  England  by  the  cantons  of  Zoiicfa  and  Berne,  It  is  de- 
termined :— 

1.  That  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Ziiricb  shall  preserre  the  propeity  of  the 
liinded  capital  as  it  existed  in  1803,  at  the  period  of  the  dissolation  of  the  Helvetic 
government,  and  shall  receive  the  interest  thereof  from  Januaiy  1st,  1815. 

2.  That  the  accumulated  interest  due  since  the  year  1798,  up  to  the  year  1814. 
indosive,  shall  be  appiiad  to  the  payment  of  the  ramaiatng  capital  of  the  nattanal 
debt«  known  under  this  denomhmtion  of  the  Udvetic  debt 

S.  That  the  surplus  of  the  Helvetic  debt  shall  remain  at  the  charge  of  the  other 
cantons,  those  of  Berne  and  Zurich  being  exonerated  by  the  above  engageoient 
The  quota  of  each  of  the  cantons,  which  remain  charged  with  this  aurploa,  shall  be 
calculated  and  paid  aooording  to  the  proportion  fixed  for  the  oontribudoDs  deiUnart 
to  defray  federal  expenses.  The  countries  incorporated  with  Switwriand  ainoe  181S 
shall  not  be  assessM  on  account  of  the  old  Helvetic  debt 

If  it  shall  happen  that  an  overplus  remains  after  discharging  the  above  ddit,  flat 
overplus  shaU  be  divided  between  the  cantons  of  Bene  and  Zoileh,  In  the  piopor- 
ttoo  of  their  respective  capitals. 

The  same  regulations  shall  be  observed  with  regard  to  those  other  debts  the  do- 
cuments concerning  which  are  deposited  in  the  custody  of  the  president  of  the  diet. 

Art.  LXXXIlf.— To  ooDdliate  dilutes  respecting  lamds  abolidied  wtthooi  in- 
demnification, an  indemnity  shall  be  given  to  persons  who  areowneoofsodilinidyy 
and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  further  difiisrenoes  on  this  snlyect  between  the 
cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaod,  the  latter  shall  pay  to  the  government  of  Berne  the 
sum  of  300,000  Swiss  livres,  which  shall  be  shared  between  the  Bernese  daimants, 
proprietors  of  lauds.  The  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of  a  fiiUi  part  each 
year,  oommendng  ixom  January  1st,  1816. 

^  Art  LXXXIV.— The  dedantion  of  the  20Ui  of  Ifaith,  addressed  by  the  Allied 
Powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  to  the  diet  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  aul 
accepted  by  the  diet  through  the  act  of  adhesion  of  May  27thy  is  confirmed  in  the 
whole  of  its  tenor ;  and  the  prindplesestabUshed,  as  also  the  arrangements  agreed 
upon,  in  the  said  dedantion,  shall  he  invariably  maintained. 

Art.  LXXXV.— The  frontiers  of  the  states  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardhiia 
Ibe:— 


On  the  side  of  France,  such  as  they,  were  on  the  1st  of  January,  1708,  with  the 
exception  of  Uie  changes  efieded  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  tiw  SOth  of  May,  1814. 

On  title  side  of  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  such  as  they  existed  on  the  ls(  of 
Januaiy,  1702,  with  the  exception  of  the  change  produced  by  the  cession  in  favour 
of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  as  ^edfied  by  the  eightieth  artide  of  the  presnot  act. 

Oathe  side  of  tiie  states  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  AoshiB,  such  as  Hkej 
existed  on  the  lit  of  January,  1702 ;  and  the  convention  oondntoi  between  thdr 
Mi\jesties  tiie  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  on  the  4&h  of 
October,  1751,  shall  be  redprocally  confirmed  in  all  its  stipulations. 

On  the  side  of  the  states  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  the  frontieis,  as  for  as  conoeros 
the  andent  states  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  shall  continue  to  be  the  same  as  ttey 
were  on  the  1st  of  January,  170S. 

The  borders  of  the  former  states  of  Genoa,  and  of  the  countries  called  Imperial 
Fiefr,  united  to  the  states  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  aocoidii^  to  the  fol- 
lo^sdng  articles,  shall  be  the  same  as  those  which,  on  the  Ist  of  Januaiy,  1702,  se- 
parated those  countries  from  the  states  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  iiom  those  of 
Tuscany  and  Massa. 

The  island  of  Capraja,  having  belonged  to  the  andent  republic  of  Genoa,  is  io- 
duded  in  the  cession  of  the  states  of  Genoa  to  his  Miyesty  the  King  of  Sanlinia. 

Art.  LXXXVI.  -The  states  which  constituted  the  fonner  repnbUc  of  Genoa  are 
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united  in  perpetuity  to  thuie  of  bis  Mi^esty  the  King  of  Saidinia ;  to  be^  like  the 
latter)  po«esed  by  bim  In  liiU  florerelgnfy  and  hereditary  property,  and  to  deioend 
in  the  male  line,  In  the  order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  two  branches  of  bis  boose, 
viz.  the  royal  branch  and  the  branch  of  Savoy  Carignan. 

Art.  LXXXVIT.— The  King  of  Sardinia  shall  add  to  bis  present  tities  that  of 
Dolce  of  Genoa. 

Art.  LXXXVIII.— The  Genoese  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  speci- 
fied in  the  act  intituled  «  Conditions  which  are  to  serve  as  the  bases  of  the  union  of 
the  Genoese  States  to  those  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  ;'*  and  the  said  act,  such  as  it 
is  annexed  to  this  general  treaty,  shall  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  thereof,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were  textually  inserted  in  the  present 
article. 

Art.  LXXXIX.— The  countries  called  Imperial  Fiefs,  formerly  united  to  the 
ancient  Ligurian  Republic,  are  definitively  united  to  the  states  of  bis  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sardhiia,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  Genoese  states;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  of 
the  states  of  Genoa,  specified  in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  XC — The  right  that  the  powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  the 
30th  of  May,  1814,  reserved  to  themselves  by  the  thhd  article  of  that  treaty,  of 
fortilying  such  points  of  theii  states  as  they  might  judge  proper  for  their  safety,  is 
equally  reserved  without  restriction  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

Art.  XCI. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  cedes  to  the  canton  of  Geneva  the 
districts  of  Savoy,  designated  in  the  eightieth  article  above  recited,  according  to  the 
oonditioDs  specified  In  the  act  intituled  "  Cession  made  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  the  canton  of  Geneva.''  This  act  shall  be  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  this  general  treaty,  to  which  it  is  annexed,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  it  were  textually  inserted  in  the  present  articie. 

Art*  XCI  I. — The  provinces  of  ChaUais  and  Faucigny,  and  the  whole  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Savoy  to  tbe  north  of  Ugine,  belonging  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, shall  form  a  part  of  the  neutrality  of  Swizerland,  as  it  is  recognized  and  gua- 
ranteed by  tbe  powers. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  neighbouring  powers  to  Switzerland  are  in  a  state  of 
open  or  impending  hasUllty,  tbe  troops  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  which 
may  be  in  those  provinces,  shall  retire,  and  may  tor  that  purpose  pass  through  the 
Valhiis,  if  neoessaiy.  No  other  armed  troops  of  any  other  power  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  passing  through  or  remaining  in  the  said  territories  and  provinces,  ex- 
cepting those  which  the  Swiss  confederation  shall  thinlc  proper  to  place  there ;  it 
b^ng  well  understood,  that  this  state  of  things  shall  not  In  any  manner  Interrupt 
the  admhiislraUoa  of  these  countries.  In  which  tbe  dvil  agents  of  his  Majesty  the 
Khig  of  Sardinia  may  likewise  employ  the  municipal  guard  for  the  preservation  of 
good  order. 

Art.  XCI  1 1. — In  pursuance  of  tbe  renunciations  agreed  upon  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  the  powers  who  sign  the  present  treaty  reoqgnfage 
his  Mi||esty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  as  l^thnate  sovereign 
of  the  provinces  and  territories  which  had  been  ceded,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
tbe  treaties  of  Campo  Formlo,  of  1707;  of  Luneville,of  1801 ;  of  Presbuiff,  of 
1805 ;  by  the  additional  convention  of  Fontainebleau,  of  1807 ;  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  of  1809 ;  the  possession  of  which  provinces  and  territories  his  Imperial 
«Dd  Royal  Apostolic  Migesty  obtained  In  consequence  of  the  last  war ;  such  as 
VOL.  XI,  5  T  * 
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litrta,  (Austrian  af  wellM  bestMon  TaMtlaD)  Dalfflall^  tbe  aodeot  VenetiaB 
islet  of  tke  Adriatic,  tbe  moQths  of  the  CTattaro,  the  city  of  VeBioe«  wifli  iff  watets, 
a«  vniltfi  the  other  provinees  and  distrkts  of  the  foraieily  Veoctfaii  Slates  of  flM 
Terra  Firma,  upon  the  bank^if  tbe  Adige,  tbe  dtiebies  of  Milan  and  Mantoa*  tbe 
prindpalities  of  Biiien  and  Trente,  tbe  ooonty  of  Tyro]^  tbe  Voialheis^  the  Ain- 
trian  Frioul,  the  aodent  Venetian  Frioul,  tbe  territory  of  Montefalooiie,  tbe  go- 
Tecnment  and  town  of  Trieste,  Camiola,  Upper  Carinthia,  Croatia  on  the  rigbi  of 
tbe  Save,  Fiume,  and  the  Hungarian  LitUraU,  and  tbe  district  of  Castna. 

Art.  XCIV.— His  Impetial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Migesty  sbaU  unite  to  bis 
monarchy,  to  be  posKswd  by  him  and  his  suooassocs,  in  fiill  profsriy  aovl  sove- 
reignty :— 

1.  Besides  tbe  portions  of  Terra  Firma  in  tbe  Venetian  states  mentioned  in  tbe 
preceding  article,  the  other  pan  of  those  static,  as  well  as  all  other  tarritory  sSbiated 
between  the  Tessin,  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic  sea. 

9.  Tbe  Tallies  of  the  Valtelioe,  of  Bormio,  and  of  Ciiia?enna. 

S«  Tbe  tonitories  which  formerly  .coa^)oaed  tbe  repubUc  of  Ragnsa. 

Aft  XCV.— In  consequence  of  tbe  stipulations  agreed  upon  in  tbe  pieeedhg  nr> 
tides,  tbe  ih>ntiers  of  the  states  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  ApostoUe  HaMy,  te 
Italy,  shaU  be:— 

1.  On  tbe  side  of  the  states  of  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  aodi  aitfaey 
wene  on  tlie  1st  of  Janoaiy,  I70S. 

S.  OntheBideofParma,Plaoentfn,andQa«lBUa,tbeooiinnQftfaftRD,thelii» 
of  demarcation  following  tbe  Thalweg  of  the  river. 

3.  On  the  side  of  the  states  of  Modena>  such  as  th^  were  on  tbe  1st  of  Januaiy, 
1108. 

4.  On  tbe  side  of  the  Papal  states,  the  course  of  tbe  Po,  asiBraatto  wao^ni 
the  Gore. 

5.  On  the  side  of  Switzerland,  tbe  ancient  frontier  of  Lomban^,  and  that  idddi 
separates  tbe  Tallies  of  Valteline,  of  Bormio,  and  CbittTenna,  from  tbe  oanton  of 
tbe  Grisons,  and  the  Tessino. 

In  those  places  where  tbe  TIMteg  of  tbe  Po  fonns  the  iroBtfer,  it  ia  ncmd, 
that  tbe  changes  which  the  course  of  tbe  riTer  may  oadeigo  shall  not,  in  MaK%  'm 
any  way  affect  the  property  of  tbe  idands  (boein  contained. 

Art.  XCVI,— Tbe  general  principles  adopted  by  the  coognsa  ai  Vienaa  fv  the 
navigation  of  rivers,  sbaH  be  applicable  to  that  of  tbe  Po. 

CommissioDers  shall  be  named  by  tbe  states  boideriqg  on  riven,  vrithin  threo 
months  at  latest  after  the  termination  of  tbe  congress,  to  regulate  aU  that  ooaoaraa 
tbe  CMCotlon  of  the  present  article. 

*Art.  XGVII.— As  it  is  indispensable  to  preserve  to  the  estabUihaient  icnowii  by 
tbe  name  of  tbe  Aloot'^Napoleon  at  Milan,  the  meana  of  fnlflUiDg  «»< 
towards  its  creditors ;  it  Is  agreed,  that  the  landed  and  otber 
of  (bis  establishment,  in  countries  which  formed  part  of  tbe  andent  IdogilDn  of 
Italy,  and  have  since  pasKd  under  the  government  of  diilbrent  prtawes  of  Italy,  aa 
well  as  the  capital  belonging  to  the  said  establishment  placed  oat  at  interest  in  tbeae 
Mbmt  countries,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  same  object 

Hie  unfunded  and  unliquidated  debts  of  tbe  Mont-Napoleon,  soch  as  tboae  aris- 
ing Crnd  the  anean  of  its  charges,  or  from  any  other  increase  of  tbe  ooliKDi^gs  of 
this  establishment,  shall  be  divided  between  the  teoitories  which  oomposed  the  late 
kingdom  of  Italy ;  aad  this  division  shall,  be  regulated.  aooQiding  to  the  joint  baaoiiif 
their  population  and  revenue. 

Tbe  sovereigns  of  the  said  countries  shall  appoint  commissioners,  within  'the 
space  of  three  asonthsy  dating  fitim  tbe  termination  of  thecoDgresi^  to  affftage  wItt 
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AxMirian  comnkmotMtn  wtaatifer  relates  to  thit  «l^t.    Tfais  coiiknisuoD  dull  as- 
semble at  Milan. 

Art.  XCVIII — HU  Royal  Highness  tbe  Attbdoke  Pratids  dnSste,  his  bein, 
and  suooessors^  shall  possess,  in  lull  sovereignty^  the  duchies  of  Modeiuiy  lleggio^ 
and  JJliiandola,  socb  as  they  existed  at  the  signature  of  tbe  treaty  of  Canpo  Fonnio. 

Tbe  Aitbducbess  Maila  Beatrice  d^JBste,  her  heirs,  and  socoe^sors,  shall  possess 
in  foil  sofereignty  and  property,  the  duchy  of  Massa,  and  tbe  prindpidlty  of  Oir- 
rara,  as  well  as  tbe  Impertnl  Fiefs  In  La  Lnnrgiana. 

Tbe  latter  may  be  applied  to  tbe  pnrpose  of  MDcfaanges,  or  other  arrangnneiits 
made  by  common  consent,  and  aoooiding  to  mutual  oonvenfenott,  with  bis  ImpeMal 
Higbiiefs  the  Ofaiid  Duke  of  Tuseaoy. 

Tbe  rights  of  succession  and  reversion,  established  in  the  branches  of  the  Aich- 
ducal  bouses  of  Austria,  relative  to  tbe  duchies  of  Modena,  Aeggio,  and  Mirandola, 
and  the  princlpalltipj  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  are  preserved. 

Art.  XCIX.— Her  Majesty  tbe  Empress  Maria  LoUiia  khall  pOSiete,  ib  Aill  pro- 
perty and  sovereignty,  tbe  duchies  of  Parma,  Platebdti,  and  Guastalla,  with  the 
eioeptlon  of  tbe  districts  lying  within  the  states  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic 
Majesty  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po. 

Tbe  reversion  of  these  countries  shall  be  regulated  by  oomnon  consent  with  tbe 
courts  of  Austrta,  Russia,  France,  SpaiUy  Eng^d,  bnd  Prussia ;  doe  legard  being 
had  to  the  rights  of  reveition  oi  tho  bouse  of  Austria,  and  of  his  Miycsty  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  to  the  said  countries. 

Art  C— His  Imperial  Highness  the  Aicfadnke  Ferdihand  of  Austria  is  re-esta- 
iilisbcdy  hbnself,  his  heirs,  and  sucoesKMi,  In  all  tbo  rights  of  sovereignty  and  pro- 
perty, In  the  Grand  Doctor  of  Tuscany  and  lu  dependencies,  which  be  possessed 
previous  to  the  Treaty  of  LonevUle. 

The  stipulations  of  tbe  second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  of  tbo  3d  of  October, 
1735,  between  tbe  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  tbe  King  of  France,  to  which  the 
other  powers  acceded,  are  fully  renewed  in  favour  of  bis  imperial  Highness  and  his 
descendants,  as  well  as  the  guarantees  resulting  from  those  stipolatioos. 

There  shaU  be  likewise  united  to  the  said  grand  ducby,  to  be  possessed  in  foil  pro- 
perty and  sovereignty  by  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  his  heirs,  and  deaoendants:- 

1.  The  state  of  tbe  Presidii. 

S,  That  part  of  tbe  island  of  Elba,  and  its  appurtanances|  which  were  under  tho 
su%eram€ti  of  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  before  the  year  ISOl. 

3.  The  itueraineU  and  sovereignty  of  tbe  principalities  of  Piombino  and  its  de- 
pendencies. 

Prince  Ludovisi  Booncompagni  shall  retain,  for  himself  and  bis  legttlitlat^  Suc- 
cessors, all  the  property  which  bis  family  possessed  in  the  principality  of  PiomWnb, 
and  tbe  island  of  Elba  and  its  dependencies,  prevtously  to  tbe  occupation  of  those 
ooootries  liy  the  French  troops  in  1791^,  together  with  the  mines,  founderies,  and 
salt  mines. 

The  Prince  Ludovisi  shall  likewise  preserve  his  rii^bt  of  fishery,  and  enjoy  an 
entire  eiemptk>o  from  duties,  as  well  for  the  exportation  of  tbe  produce  of  bis  miaesy 
ibanderies,  salt  mines,  and  domains,  as  lor  tbe  imiiortation  of  wood  and  other 
ortidee  necessary  for  the  working  of  mines  c  he  shall  be  also  indemnified  by  bis 
Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  for  all  tbe  revenues  tbe  family  of 
the  latter  derived  from  tbe  crown  duties  before  the  year  1801 .  In  cAse  any  diffi- 
culties should  arise  in  the  valuation  of  this  indemnity,  the  parties  concerned  shall 
refer  Che  decislotf  to  tbe  courts  of  Vienna  and  Sardinia. 

4.  Tbe  late  Imperial  Fleft  of  Vernfo^  Montanto,  and  Monte  Santa  Maria,  lying 
within  the  Tuscan  states. 

Art.  CI.^Tbe  prtnelpality  of  Lucca  shall  be  possessed  in  full  sovereignty  by  ber 
Mi^esty  the  Infant  Maria  Louisa,  and  ber  dMcendonU  in  the  direct  male  Une. 
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Tiie  principality  ig  erected  Into  •  ducby,  and  ihali  bavQ  a  ktm  of  gDvenuncBt 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  that  which  it  received  in  1805. 

An  annuity  of  iOO^OOU  francs  shall  be  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  principality  of 
Luocs,  which  his  Miyesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  his  Imperial  Highness  tiie 
Grand  Doke  of  Tuscany,  engage  to  pay  regularly,  as  loog  as  droomrtanoes  do  not 
admit  of  procuring  another  establishment  for  her  M^esty  the  Infiuit  Maria  LoaiaB, 
her  son,  and  his  descendants.  This  annuity  shall  be  specially  mortgaged  upon  the 
loiUsbips  in  Bohemia,  known  by  the  name  of  Bataro- Palatine ;  which,  incase  of 
the  duchy  of  Lucca  reverting  to  the  Grand  Dulce  of  Tuscany,  shall  be  freed  from 
ihis  charge,  and  shall  again  wrm  a  part  of  the  private  domain  of  his  Impexiol  aad 
Royal  Apo&tdic  Majesty. 

Art  ClI.— The  dochy  of  Lucca  shall  revert  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tvcaqy; 
either  in  case  of  its  beoomii^  vacant  by  the  death  of  her  Majesty  the  Infant  HariA 
Louisa,  or  of  her  son  Don  Carlos,  and  of  their  male  descendants ;  or  in  case  the 
Infant  Maria  Louisa  or  her  heirs  should  obtain  any  other  establishment,  or  soooeed 
to  any  other  branch  of  their  dynasty. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  however,  engages,  should  the  said  reversion  fall  to 
him,  to  cede  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  entered  into  postes- 
ston  of  the  principality  of  Lucca,  the  following  territories :— 

1.  The  Toscan  districU  of  Tivixano,  Pietra  Santa,  and  Baiga. 

8.  The  Lucca  districts  of  Castilgltone,  and  GaUicano,  lying  within  the  rtites  of 
Modena,  as  well  as  those  of  Minucciaoo  and  Moote-Ignoaey  oontigooos  to  the 
country  of  fliassa. 

Art  CIII.->The  Marches,  with  Camerino,  and  their  dependencies,  as  well  as 
the  duchy  of  Benevento  and  the  principality  of  Ponte-Corvo,  are  restored  to  the 
Holy  See. 

The  Holy  See  shall  resume  possession  of  the  legations  of  Ravenna,  Bakgiia, 
and  Ferrara,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  Fenrara  which  is  situated  oo  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po. 

His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  and  his  successors  shall  have  the  right 
of  placing  garrisons  at  Ferrara  and  Commacbio. 

Tile  inhabitants  of  the  countries  who  return  under  the  government  of  the  Holy 
See,  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  of  congress,  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  tfaie 
sixteenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  30lb  of  May,  I8I4. 

All  acquisitioos  made  by  individuals  in  virtue  of  a  title  acknowledged  as  legal  by 
the  existing  laws,  are  to  be  considered  as  good,  and  the  arrangements  nceassaiy  lor 
the  guarantee  of  the  public  debt  and  the  payment  of  pensions,  shall  be  settled  by  a 
particular  convention  between  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna. 

Art.  CIV.— His  Majesty  King  Ferdinand  IV.  for  bimself,  his  heirs,  and  socoes- 
soiB,  is  restored  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  bis  Majesty  U  acknowledged  by  the 
powen  as  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Art.  CV.— The  powers,  recognizing  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  his  Eoyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  aod  the  Brazils,  upon  the  town  of  Olfven^a, 
and  the  other  territories  ceded  to  Spain,  by  the  Treaty  of  Badajos,  of  1801 ,  and 
viewing  the  restitution  of  the  same  as  a  measure  necessary  to  insure  that  perfect 
and  constant  harmony  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  peninsula,  the  preservatioa 
of  which  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  has  been  tbe  constant  object  of  their  arrangementB, 
formally  engage  to  use  their  utmost  eneeavours,  by  amicable  means,  to  procure  the 
retrooe»ion  of  tbe  said  territories,  in  favour  of  Portugal.  And  the  powers  dedaie, 
as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  that  this  arrangement  shall  take  place  as  soon  as 
posdble. 

Alt  CVI.— In  order  to  remove  the  difikulties  which  opixwed  the  latlfieatku  on 
the  part  of  his  Royal  Highness  tbe  Prince  Regent  of  the  kingdoms  of  Porti^  and 
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tbe  BnuBb,  of  the  treaty  tigned  on  tho  aOCb  oT  May,  1814,  between  Portugal  and 
France;  it  h  determined,  that  the  ftipulationt  oontalDed  in  tbe  tenth  article  of  that 
treaty,  and  all  tboee  which  relate  to  it,  shall  be  of  no  effisct,  and  that,  with  the  oon- 
•ent  of  all  the  powen,  the  proviiions  contained  in  the  following  article  ihall  be  snb- 
stituted  lor  them,  and  which  shall  alone  be  considered  as  TaUd :  with  this  excep- 
tion, all  tbe  other  danses  of  the  above  Treaty  of  Paiis  shall  be  maintained,  and  re- 
garded as  mutually  binding  on  the  two  eoorts. 

Art.  C  VII.— His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal 
and  the  Brazils,  wishing  to  gl?e  an  onequiTOcal  proof  of  his  high  consideration  for 
his  most  Christian  Majesty,  engages  to  restore  French  Guiana  to  his  said  Majesty, 
as  far  as  the  river  Oyapoolc,  the  month  of  which  is  situated  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  which  has  always  been  considered  by  Portugal  as 
the  Ifanit  appointed  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

The  period  for  giving  up  this  colony  shall  be  determined,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
shall  permit,  by  a  paitleolar  convention  between  the  two  coons;  and  they  shall 
enter  into  an  amicable  arrangement,  as  soon  as  posuUe,  with  regard  to  tlie  defini- 
tive demarcation  of  the  limits  of  Portuguese  and  French  Guiana,  oonfonnably  to 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  eighth  article  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Art.  CVIII.— Tlie  powers  whose  states  are  separated  or  crossed  by  the  same  na- 
vigable river,  engage  to  regulate,  by  common  consent,  all  that  regards  its  naviga- 
tion. For  this  purpose  they  will  name  commissioners,  who  shall  assemble,  at 
latest,  within  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the  congress,  and  who  shall  adopt, 
as  the  bases  of  their  proceedings,  the  principles  established  by  the  following  articles. 

Art.  C IX.— The  navigation  of  the  rivers,  along  their  whole  course,  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  article,  from  the  point  where  each  of  them  becomes  navigable,  to 
its  mouth,  shall  be  entirely  free,  and  shall  not,  in  respect  to  commerce,  be  prohi- 
.  bited  to  any  one ;  it  being  understood,  that  the  regulations  established  with  regard 
to  the  police  of  this  navigation  shall  be  respected ;  as  they  will  be  framed  aliice  lor 
all^  and  as  favourable  as  possible  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

Art.  ex.— The  system  that  shall  be  established  both  for  the  collection  of  the 
duties,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  police,  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river  ;  and  shall  also  extend,  unless  particuhir 
circumstances  prevent  it,  to  those  of  its  branches  and  junctions,  which,  in  theli  na* 
vigabie  course,  separate  or  traverse  different  states. 

Arc.  CXI.— The  duties  on  navigation  shall  be  regulated  in  an  uniform  and  settled 
manner,  and  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  the  different  quality  of  the  mer- 
chandise. In  order  that  a  minute  examination  of  tbe  cargo  may  be  rendered  unne- 
cessary, except  with  a  view  to  prevent  fraud  and  evasion.  Tbe  amount  of  the  duties, 
which  shall  in  no  case  exceed  thore  now  paid,  shall  be  determined  by  local  clrcum- 
atances,  which  scarcely  allow  of  a  general  rule  in  this  respect.  The  tarif  shall, 
however,  be  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  commerce  by  fadiitating 
navigation ;  for  which  purposes,  the  duties  established  upon  the  Rhine,  and  now  in 
force  on  that  river,  may  serve  as  an  approximating  rule  for  its  constructton. 

The  tarif  once  settled,  no  increase  shall  take  place  therein,  except  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  states  boidering  on  the  rivers ;  nor  shall  the  navigation  be  burthened 
with  any  other  duties  than  those  fisaed  in  the  regulation. 

Art  CXII.— The  offices  for  tbe  collection  of  duties,  the  number  of  which  shalt 
he  redneed  as  much  as  possible,  shall  be  determined  upon  in  the  above  n^gulation, 
and  no  change  shall  afkerwaids  be  made,  but  by  common  consent,  unless  any  of  the 
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13.  The  treaty  between  the  King  of  Sardinia^  Auttria,  Englandy  Russia,  Prusdti, 
and  France,  of  the  2l8t  of  May,  1815 ; 

14.  The  act  intitled  "  Conditions  which  are  to  serve  as  the  bases  of  the  Union  of 
the  States  of  Genoa  with  those  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  ;** 

16,  The  declaration  of  the  Powen  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  of  the 
Sth  of  February,  1815  ; 

16.  The  regulations  respecting  the  free  nar igaUon  of  livert ; 

17.  The  regulation  concerning  the  precedence  of  diplomatic  agents ; 

Shall  be  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  arrangements  of  the  congress,  and  shall 
have,  throughout,  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted  word  for  word 
in  the  general  treaty. 

Art  CXIX.— All  the  powers  assembled  in  congress,  as  well  as  the  princes  and 
Dree  towns,  who  have  concurred  in  the  arrangements  specified,  and  in  the  acts  con- 
firmed in  this  general  treaty,  are  hivited  to  accede  to  it. 

Art.  CXX.— The  French  language  having  been  eidusively  employed  in  all  the 
copies  of  the  present  treaty,  it  is  dedared  by  the  powen  who  have  concurred  in  this 
act,  that  the  use  made  of  that  language  shall  not  be  construed  into  a  precedent  lor 
the  future ;  every  power,  therefore,  reserves  to  itself  the  adoption,  in  future  n^go- 
datkms  and  conventions,  of  the  language  it  has  heretofore  employed  in  its  diplo- 
matic relations ;  and  this  treaty  shall  not  be  dted  as  a  precedent  contrary  to  the 
eftabilshed  practice. 

Art.  CXXL^The  present  treaty  shaU  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged 
in  six  months,  and  by  the  court  of  Portugal  hi  a  year,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

A  copy  of  this  general  treaty  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  court  and 
slate  of  his  Imperial  and  Roj^  Apostolic  Majesty,  at  Vienna,  in  case  any  of  the 
ooorts  of  Europe  shall  thhiic  proper  to  consult  the  orighial  text  of  this  instrument. 

In  fidth  of  which  the  respective  plenlpotantiariei  have  signed  this  act,  and  have 
affixed  thereunto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Vienna,  the  9th  of  June,  hi  the  year  of  our  Lord  1815. 

(The  signatuni  follow  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  courts.) 

Avatria (L.8.)  Trb  Prihcb  db  MBTTBRNrcH. 

Thb  Baboh  db  Wbssbhbbbo. 

Trb  Pbibcb  db  Tallbtbano. 

Tbb  Duxb  db  Dalbbbo. 

Thb  Coumt  Albxis  db  Noaillbs. 

Clavcabtt. 
Cathcabt. 
Stbwabt,  L.  6. 

Thb  Comtb  db  Palmblla. 
Ahtonia  db  Sauianha  db  Gama. 

D.  JOAQUIM  LOBO  DA  SrLVBIBA. 

Thb  Pbimcb  db  Habdbnbbbo. 
Thb  Babon  d%  Humboldt. 

JBuifia (L.S.)  Thb  Pbibcb  db  Rasoumoffsby. 

S.S.)  Thb  Coomt  db  Stacxblbbbo. 
.8.)  Thb  Coomt  db  Nbssblrodb. 

Sm9dm (L.S.)  ThbCoont  Chablbs  Axbl  db  Lowbbhizlm. 

Save  and  except  the  reservation  made  to  the  articles  one  hundred  and  one,  one 
bandred  and  two,  and  one  hundred  and  four,  of  the  Treaty.  ' 
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